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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Spring Migration 


Aaron M. Bagg 


F EVER A SPRING SEASON should be con- 
I sidered against the background of the winter that 

preceded it, that of 1958 is surely the one. 
Recommended reading, therefore, obviously would 
include Audubon Field Notes for June 1958 (Vol. 
12, no. 3), with its excellent accounts of the 1957- 
1958 winter which found the Northern 
Pacific Coast Region enjoying its warmest winter 
ever recorded, while Florida and the Southeast suf- 
fered the coldest winter season of record. As further 
recommended reading, particularly for those who may 
be studying the effects of the winter of 1957-58 on 
the Eastern Bluebird, Eastern Phoebe, and other 
“disaster species (Nolan) which suffered ‘‘a wide- 
spread drop of crash proportions’ (Gunn), the 
American Meteorological Society's Weatherwise for 
April 1958 (Vol. 11, no. 2) contains invaluable 
information, especially in Keith Butson’s paper, 
“Florida's Winter Weather: 1957-58,” and in David 
Ludlum's ‘‘Weatherwatch" accounts of January and 
February 1958. Moreover, anyone studying the March 
and April 1958 migration in North America should 
read Mr. Ludlum's accounts of these two months in 
Weatherwise (Vol. 11, no. 3, pp. 104-109, June 
1958). 

As April opened, the United States was bracketed 
by two intense maritime storms. These disturbances 
on both coasts were characteristic of 1958's early- 
spring weather. And the weather patterns, of which 
these storms characteristic phenomena, pro- 
foundly influenced the pace and volume of the 
spring migration, especially in the early part of 
April, and particularly in the eastern half of North 
America. 

April 1. Eureka, Calif.: “Very heavy storms, strong 
southerly winds, with heavy rain and nimbus clouds. 
Ocean acting up roughest for many years. Around 
and in Eureka land birds were not in evidence, 
probably keeping under cover. Very few shorebirds 
along the bay marshes at high tide. Waterfowl scarce 
in all categories.”’ (C. I. Clay); Chico, Calrf.: “About 
1200 Canada Geese feeding and resting 7-9 miles 
north of Chico,” after 40-50 m.p.h. winds on March 
29, and some wind and rain on March 31 (Mrs. Vee 
Curtis); Upham, N. Dak.: After southerly winds 
and mild temperatures from Texas to the Dakotas 
during the night of March 31-April 1, on the west- 
ern flank of a ridge of high pressure, the following 
first sightings were obtained on April 1 at the Lower 
Souris National Wildlife Refuge: “Shoveler, Golden- 
eye, Rough-legged Hawk, flicker, Sandhill Crane. 
Canvasback, Tree Sparrow, Lesser Scaup, Am. Mer- 
ganser, Blue-winged Teal, White-fronted Goose, 
Snow-Blue Geese.’ (Robert Russell); Reverdale, 
N. Dak.: “Killdeer, Am. Widgeon, Blue-winged Teal, 
scaup, Ring-neck, and Am. Merganser arrived” during 
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season, 


were 


April 1-3 at the Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 
and a large migration of Crows moved north through 
central North Dakota (Jerald Wilson); Middlewest. 
ern Prairie: “April got off to a warm start on the 
Ist and 2nd, bringing a flight of Great Blue Herons. 
the early shorebirds, a few Barn Swallows and 
martins, and a good movement of Vesper, Field, and 
Song Sparrows, and juncos.”” (Val Nolan): Rockport 
Tex.: “In a migration season which has been earl 
here, Blue Grosbeaks and 1000 Am. Golden Plover 
were here on March 27, both kingbirds, and Yellow. 
throated, Parula, and Black-and-white Warblers on 
March 28, Northern Waterthrush, Black-throated 
Green, and Hooded Warblers on March 29, and | 
saw the first Indigo Buntings, Wood Thrush, and 
Scissor-tailed Flycatchers on April 1.” (Mrs. Jack 
Hagar) ; Nantucket, Mass.: “April 1: prevailing wind 
direction, North; average wind speed, 39.4 m.p.h.; 
fastest mile, North 56; highest observed gust, North- 
northeast 74 m.p.h.”” (Clyde H. Blackwood, U. § 
Weather Bureau, Nantucket, Mass.). 

Pacific coast areas, from California to Alaska, had 
enjoyed a mild winter and, for the most part, an 
early spring. Then, as Howard Cogswell points out, 
regarding the Middle Pacific Coast Region, "a series 
of rains began on March 15-16 and carried over . . 
through the first six days of April.” In the Southern 
Pacific Coast Region, Arnold Small mentions “the 
late storms of April 1-3." And both Dr. Cogswell 
and Mr. Small indicate that these opening-of-April 
storms had the effect of retarding not only the 
arrivals of spring migrants, but also the departures 
of winter residents, in California. Moreover, the 
effect of these Pacific storms penetrated inland to 
some degree; while it may be mere coincidence, the 
high count of 75,000 Snow Geese and 1000 Ross 
Geese at Harney Lake, in eastern Oregon, was made 
on April 3. That some migrants were moving dur- 
ing the storms is indicated by the arrival dates in 
northern California during April 2-4. And, at Che- 
halis, Wash., the Rufous Hummingbird arrived on 
April 2, and the Yellow Warbler, April 4 (A. R 
Twiss). K. R. Beckett reported that ‘hummingbirds 
arrived the first week in April” at Victoria, B. C 
At Crescent Beach, B. C., M. W. Holdom’s first 
sighting of the White-crowned Sparrow was of 
April 3. And the early-April storms may have carried 
northward the straggler Blue-gray Gnatcatcher seen 
at Olympia, Wash., April 5 (Ruby Egbert). Farther 
north, Anchorage and Juneau, Alaska, had maximum 
temperatures of 55° (a record for the date) and 58°. 
respectively, on April 2. Whether by reason of these 
balmy temperatures, or by coincidence, some 400 
redpolls passed through Cohoe, Alaska, April 2. 
while Golden-crowned Kinglets began appearing there 
on April 3. This April continuance of the trend 
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ward remarkably warm weather in Alaska gave 
oromise of an early spring migration there—a promise 
which was borne out by a number of early arrival 
jates that, according to Mrs. Smith, may stand as 
all-time records. 

Turning to eastern sections of the continent, we 
fnd that the northeast storm that was lashing 
Nantucket, Mass., on April 1 was characteristic of 
Atlantic seaboard weather during the winter and 
early spring of 1958. Indeed, it was at least the 12th 
in a continuing series of such storms which had 
visited the Northeast since January 1. They had 
been part and parcel of the weather pattern that 
had caused the ‘Florida freezes.” They had been 
responsible for such stragglers as the Purple Martin 
in Shelburne County, N. S., March 2 (Harrison 
Lewis), the Black-crowned Night Heron captured. 
alive at St. John’s, Nfld., March 12 (Leslie Tuck), 
and the Glossy Ibis in Bermuda in early March 
(David Wingate). With great regularity, on the 
average of once every 5 or 6 days during January, 
February, and March, a disturbance would appear 
in the general vicinity of the Gulf, or Texas. Then, 
moving eastward either over the Gulf, or through 
the Gulf states, the storm would “turn the corner’ 
over Florida and the Southeast, and set a course 
for Nantucket, Mass., intensifying as it went, and 
drawing cold air down behind it. Though these 
storms might cross the Atlantic coast anywhere from 
Florida to the Virginia capes, their tracks north of 
the latter point were unfailingly over-water, rather 
than inland, and during the entire month of March 
not a single warm front penetrated any part of the 
United States north of Tennessee and North Carolina. 
As Dr. Gunn observes, in speaking of the widespread 
migrational time-lag so evident in eastern North 
America in March and April, ‘the weather maps for 
that period show quite extraordinary conditions pre- 
vailing over the [Ontario-Western New York] 
Region. From mid-March to mid-April it was almost 
continuously covered by a large high pressure area 
whose southern limits extended well down into the 
United States. Our Region lay preponderantly in the 
cooler eastern half of the High, and this gave us 
many cool nights with northerly winds.” Indeed, Dr. 
Gunn has put his finger on the controlling weather 
teature which so influenced spring migration in the 
United States and southern Canada during March and 
the first two weeks of April. For Ludlum states 
(Weatherwise, 11:104): “ .. . After the Sth [of 
March} a high pressure area of great magnitude 
and extent appeared over the northern Hudson Bay 
region and proceeded to direct air trafic for the 
entire continent for the rest of the month [and for 
the first two weeks of April} . . . Depressions from 
the Pacific Ocean were forced to take a southerly 
detour in their trans-continental journeys: from the 
generating trough off the Pacific Coast, pressure im- 
pulses moved inland over southern Oregon and north- 
ern California, then pushed southeastward to Texas 
and the west Gulf states; still retaining their strength 
and vigor, they crossed the South Atlantic states and 
tushed up the Atlantic Coast as roaring north- 


easters,”’ 


This persisting characteristic of eastern U. S. 


weather during the first 15 weeks of 1958 seems 
to provide the common factor underlying the follow- 
ing regional testimony: Northeastern Maritime: 
“Weatherwise, April in this Region continued the 
trend set in March of a very raw, wet and backward 
spring . . . The first two weeks of the month were 
cool, but then a warm period from April 13 through 
26 raised the mean temperature . . . ''; Hudson-St. 
Lawrence: ‘Following a wet and cold winter came 
a cold and wet spring” ; Ontario-Western New York: 
“From March through most of April, the time-lag 
for land birds frequently reached 10 days to two 
weeks”; Middle Atlantic Coast: “Following an ex- 
tremely cold winter, the cool and wet spring had at 
least one predictable aspect: most observers reported 
that the migration was much delayed, particularly 
the early part "; Appalachian Region: “In 
Morgantown [West Va.]} it snowed during every one 
of the first 21 days in March. April continued to be 
cold and relatively moist, although there were no 
killing frosts locally after April 20°; Middlewestern 
Prairie: “Until mid-April the season was exceedingly 
late . . . and the migration was disappointing” ; 
Southern Atlantic Coast: “Migration prior to April 1 
was definitely retarded . . . Anticipated arrivals failed 
to show up, and our harassed winter population 
seemed reluctant to move out. During April an 
May normal schedules were more nearly met... "; 
Florida: “A succession of cold fronts, preceded by 
rain, through the first 19 days of April made for 
memorable migration The remainder of the 
spring migration produced nothing equal to this 
landfall . . . "; Central Southern: “{While our 
more northern stations reported} with complete 
unanimity that the arrival times of most migrants 
were . . . delayed, . . . with almost equal unanimity, 
coastal observers considered arrival dates normal or 
even somewhat early”; South Texas: “After a cool 
and prolonged winter . . . one might anticipate that 
migration would be delayed accordingly. There is 
not sufficient evidence to prove that this was the 
case. In all, birds were moving early at Rockport, 
{while at] Houston . . . migration appeared to start 
about on schedule, if not a little early, and continued 
at a steady pace.” 

If one seeks an explanation which may account for 
all of the above testimony, perhaps he may find it 
in the persisting weather pattern which, through mid- 
April, permitted tropical air to approach closely, or 
penetrate narrowly, Gulf-coast areas of the United 
States, but which almost completely prevented this 
tropical air from pushing northward. In Weatherwise 
(11:108), Ludlum said: “From the Plateau the 
storm track ran southeastward to the Gulf of Mexico 
and then eastward to cross Georgia. Such a path 
proved an effectual block to the movement of tropical 
air masses of the Gulf of Mexico seeking to probe 
northward, [with a resulting} absence of Gulf air 
in quantity over the Mississippi Valley . . . " In 
other words, the weather permitted the early arrival 
on the Gulf coast of migrants from the tropics, but 
it did not favor any immediate, large-scale, rapid 
northward push from that coast. 

Prof. Nolan has shown that, ‘with the jet stream 
far to the south and low pressure cells consequently 
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moving Gulf 


Middlewestern 


across the states and up the east 


Prairie lay continuously 
in the cold sector.’ He adds, morever, that a marked 
change in the weather pattern did not come until 
“mid-April after the jet stream shifted north- 
ward to the latitude of the Canadian border.’ (See 
also the paragraph in the Ontario—Western New 
York report, beginning “In addition to the general 
low level of bird populations . . . , for Gunn's able 
demonstration of the fact that the warm sector is the 
ine qua non of a spring migration wave in eastern 
North America). 

The one significant break in this weather regime, 
prior to mid-April, came during the first week of the 
month. In the summary of the 1957 spring season, this 
reviewer said: “A northward eruption of tropical 
air seems to be a feature to be watched for in the 
first week of April; depending on its life history, it 
is likely to produce interesting migratory phenomena 
somewhere.” 


coast, the 


The classic study of such a phenome- 
non is, of course, “Analysis of Unusual Bird Migra- 
tion in North America during the Storm of April 
1-7, 1947.’ by Gunn and Crocker (Auk. 68 (2): 
139-163, April 1951). The 1958 edition of this 
first-week-of-April disturbance owed its beginnings. 
interestingly enough, to the which had 
lashed the Pacific coast, causing the California floods, 
during the opening days of the month. On April 3, 
a Low moved inshore 


storms 


from the Pacific, and was 
centered over Oregon at 10 A.M. P.S.T. on that date. 
During the night of April 3-4, it assumed the form 
of a rather diffuse trough of low pressure extending 
from eastern Washington to northern Texas. But by 
11 A.M. M.S.T. on April 4, an intensifying cyclone 
was centered over the eastern face of the Rockies, 
near the Colorado-Kansas line. At midnight C.S.T. 
of April 4-5 the storm, with a central pressure near 
29.0 inches, was over southern Nebraska; 24 hours 
later, its center was over southeastern Iowa. As Prof. 
Nolan has observed, however, the apex of the warm 
sector reached Kansas City about midnight on April 
4-5, then retreated southeastward as the fast-moving 
cold front overtook the warm front. As we shall see, 
however, this disturbance had its inevitable migratory 
results from the Dakotas eastward and southeastward. 
First, though, we might observe that April's first 
period of appreciable migration in California seems 
to have developed in the wake of this eastward- 
moving storm, as the disturbance cleared the Rockies, 
and higher pressures moved into the Southern and 
Middle Pacific Coast Regions. Arnold Small mentions 
the report of a minor flight of Swainson’s Hawks 
in eastern San Luis Obispo County, Calif., April 5. 
At Eureka, Calif., C. I. Clay observed that, while 
the weather was still stormy on April 5, the tempera- 
ture was moderating. Many mixed shorebirds ap- 
peared along the shores of Humboldt Bay, and 
Brandt's Cormorants were moving in long. strings. 
In Butte County, Calif., where as many as 5500 
Canada Geese had been grounded by the stormy 
weather of preceding days, Mrs. Curtis saw 240 
geese flying northward over Chico, April 5. The 
period of prolonged heavy rains was ending in 
California. As Dr. Cogswell points out, “After April 
6 there were no rains of any great consequence’’ in 








the Middle Pacific Coast Region, and _ the pace 
migration picked up appreciably in the relative) 
fair and warmer weather, as is indicated, he add 
by the numerous arrival reports for the period oj 
April 6 to 12. For example, the Western Kingbird 
arrived in Napa County, Calif., April 6 (Donald 
Hemphill) and at Chico, April 7 (Vee Curtis), A; 
Willows, Calif., Mrs. Marjorie Elmore noted a peak 
of White-crowned Sparrows, April 7-9, at her band 
ing station. At Eureka, Calif., on April 6, Mr. Clay 
saw his first Band-tailed Pigeons, an increase jp 
Audubon Warblers, and a few Pine Siskins. A; 
Chehalis, Wash., Dr. Twiss also began to see siskins 
on April 6. On that day, the first Western Kingbird 
was seen at Baker, in eastern Oregon. And, by coinci 
dence or otherwise, the peak of 500 Snow Geese a: 
Lake Helena, Mont., was reached April 6, when 
1000-1500 mixed Mallards, Am. Widgeon, scaup, and 
Canvasbacks were also present (C. Beveridge). To 
the northward, at Edmonton, Alberta, Larry Burgess 
reported a flight of buteos (Swainson’s, Red-tails 
and Rough-legs) on April 5, “when cumulo-stratus 
clouds and winds south at 14 m.p.h. marked the end 
of very unsettled weather.” On that same day, an- 
other small hawk flight was observed 30 miles east 
of Edmonton. 

But the main migratory results of the weather of 
April 4-6 became evident in more easterly areas. At 
the Santa Ana Refuge, Tex., deep within the newly 
formed warm sector, a flight of several thousand 
Swainson’s Hawks was on April 4. At 
Tulsa, Okla., according to Orrin Letson, first sight- 
ings of Am. Golden Plover, Greater Yellowlegs, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and Yellow-throated Warbler 
were made on April 4, when the first Scissor-tailed 
and Crested Flycatchers were seen at Cache, Okla. 
(Arthur Halloran). On the morning of April 4, 
228 birds were found at the Leon County, Fla., TV 
tower. In South Texas, notable flights of Anhingas 
and hawks were seen on April 5, and in the Baytown 
Tunnel area a concentration of 10,000 shorebirds 
was present. At Bartlesville, Okla., a small flight of 
Franklin's Gulls was seen that day (Sophia Mery) 
As might be expected, significant migratory events 
were taking place in areas reached, or closely ap- 
proached by, the apex of the warm sector. Prof 
Nolan has described the important results during 
April 4-5 in the Middlewestern Prairies, including 
the early arrival of Chimney Swifts in Illinois and 
Indiana. Indeed, an interesting feature of the storm 
of April 4-6 was both the appearance of migrants in 
areas to the north of the storm center and 
sector, and also the amount of active migration 
which occurred in such areas. For example, Herbert 
Krause mentions the assorted wave of passerines 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., April 5-6, as well as the 
“broad wave” of Hermit Thrushes which appeared in 
South Dakota on these dates. Moreover, the storm 
brought a straggler Myrtle Warbler, 1-2 Swainson's 
Thrushes, and a Vesper Sparrow to South Dakota 
during April 5-7. In addition, Baylor reported that, 
at Mitchell, $. Dak., April 6 saw a peak wave for 
Robins, Lesser Scaup (over 600), Am. Mergunsers 
(200), and transient juncos, plus arrivals of Red- 
head, Ring-necked Duck, Canvasback, Sparrow Hawk, 
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Am, Coot, Ring-billed Gull, Mourning Dove, Belted 
Kingfisher, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (8), Eastern 
Phoebe, Hermit Thrush, Golden-crowned Kinglet (8), 
Oregon Junco, and Fox Sparrow. In the Minneapolis— 
st. Paul area there seems to have been a peak of 
175 Whistling Swans on April 6. Michigan City, 
Ind., was the scene of a surprising amount of active 
migration on April 6, involving flights of 2000 
Crows, 500-700 Yellow-shafted Flickers, and a small 
number of hawks. And Gunn mentions 1500+ 
uncos and an equal number of Song Sparrows at 
Point Pelee, Ont., April 5-6. 

By April 6, the tropical warm sector had become 
detached from the Low center, and it is significant 
that Kuerzi had a minor wave of warblers at St. 
Mary's, Ga. on that date. And we may relate to 
this weather sequence the arrival at Birmingham, 
Ala.. early in the second week in April, of such 
normally late-March migrants as the Wood Thrush, 
Hooded Warbler, and White-eyed Vireo (Imhof). 

During April 6-7, while the main storm center 
filled as it moved northeastward, a strong south- 
northeastward } developed over 
the Atlantic coast, resulting in the following rather 
remarkable straggler records: male Summer Tanager, 
New York City, April 9; male Summer Tanager 
Middletown, R. I. April 8; adult 
male Scarlet Tanager seen, Martha's Vineyard, Mass.., 
April 8; Scarlet Tanager seen, N. Chatham, Mass., 
April 8-9; Scarlet Tanager banded, Middleboro, 
Mass., April 10; 2 Blue Grosbeaks, Billerica, Mass., 
April 8; male Rose-breasted Grosbeak, E. St. John, 
N. B., April 8; Scarlet Tanager and Little Blue Heron, 
Bon Portage Island, N. S., April 8; Yellow-throated 
Vireo found dead, April 9, Halifax County, N. S.— 
hrst record for Nova Scotia (fide Harrison Lewis); 
Scarlet Tanager seen, Brier Island, N. S., April 10; 
and an adult male Summer Tanager found dead, 
April 10, Guysboro County, N. S. Additionally, an 
adult Starling banded at Nantucket, Mass. on Feb. 
24, 1958, was killed by crashing into the mast of a 
boat in the Bay of Fundy, just off Digby, N. S., 
April 9, 1958. 

Around midnight C.S.T. of April 8-9, a small 
Low was located just northwest of Brownsville, Tex. 
his disturbance was destined to produce interesting 
migratory results from the Texas coast to Bermuda 
and the Gulf of Maine. First, at Rockport and 
Laguna Atascosa, Tex., April 9 yielded counts of 
1000+ and 600 Scissor-tailed Flycatchers respec- 
tively, while Mrs. Hagar reported numbers of warblers 
(including Swainson’s and Blackpoll) and _ vireos 
at Rockport that day. During April 9, the Low 
moved northeastward over the Gulf, and was centered 
just south of New Orleans at noon. Robert Newman 
his described the migratory results in the New 
Orleans area that afternoon. It will be noted that 
the April 9 count of “key” transients at New 
Orleans “ran to 155 individuals of 9 species— 
58 of them Scarlet Tanagers.” It would be interest- 
ing to) know how many of the 70 Scarlet Tanagers 
tound in Cameron Parish, La., on Saturday, April 12, 
(in the course of setting a new Louisiana record 
tor a one day list on 167 species) may be related 
to the Low of April 9. By 1 a.M. E.S.T. on April 10, 


westerly [ airflow 


found injured, 


the Low center was just west of Tallahassee, Fla., 
from whence it moved to the Virginia capes in the 
next 24 hours. While this storm did not produce 
the spectacular results in Florida which were to be 
forthcoming from the next Gulf storm, Henry Steven- 
son's party listed 147 species in the coastal parts 
of the Tallahassee Division on Saturday, April 12. 
On the latter date, moreover, the Mt. Dora, Fla., 
area experienced a notable influx of Indigo Bunt- 
ings (fide C. Russell Mason). This bunting invasion 
is of interest in connection with the following 
report from David Wingate, in Bermuda: “Large 
wave of Indigo Buntings arrived during the night of 
April 12-13; the arrival time coincided perfectly 
with a well-developed cold front, preceded by warm, 
humid SW winds and heavy rain on April 12, and 
followed by cool NW breeze on April 13. Small 
groups of from 4-8 seen throughout the Islands; 
they remained almost common for the next 12 days.” 
The Low involved in this flight of buntings to Ber- 
muda moved from the Virginia capes to Cape Cod, 
Mass., and was over Nova Scotia at 2 A.M. A.S.T., 
April 13. On that day, a Glossy Ibis appeared on 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass., 2 were seen on nearby 
Nantucket, and 3 Glossies turned up in Shelburne 
County, N. S. (Lewis). 

Meanwhile, a significant release of delayed migrants 
was occurring on the Pacific coast. During the night 
of April 10-11 a cell of high pressure moved in 
from the Pacific, and was centered over Washington 
at 10 AM. P.S.T. on the 11th. As Dr. Cogswell 
mentions, C. I. Clay “was fortunate enough to observe 
what appears to have been the actual departure, on 
migration, of about 1000 Dunlins at 2 P.M.” on 
April 11, flying north from the north end of Hum- 
boldt Bay, west of Arcata, Calif. These were followed 
during the next 4 hours by a number of smaller 
flocks of the same species, and also by many smaller 
“peeps.” By 10 p.M. P.S.T. on April 11, the High 
was centered over northern Idaho. Meanwhile a small 
Low was forming off the Oregon coast, and the 
pressure gradient fell from east to west over Oregon 
and northern California, in advance of a cold 
front coming down from the Northwest. At Eureka, 
Calif., on April 12, Clay found that “many Audu- 
bon’s and a goodly number of Myrtle Warblers 
began appearing; they were coming in very early 
in the morning, and were busy feeding for two days, 
few being seen by April 14.° On April 12, mean- 
while, many large flocks of Canada Geese were 
flying northward over Carmichael, Calif. (R. E. 
Darby). And at Corvallis, Oreg., on April 12, Asa 
C. Thoresen noted that a temperature-rise to a maxi- 
mum of 66° triggered his largest flight of geese for 
the spring: 568 Canadas in the morning, and 200 
White-fronts at noon. During the night of April 
12-13, the cold front (mentioned above) pushed in- 
land over Washington State, and Mrs. Schultz reports 
that a very large number of birds of many species, 
including Myrtle Warblers and a Vesper Sparrow, 
was found in the University arboretum on April 13. 
The Canadian Prairie Provinces came within a warm 
sector on April 13 on which date William Anaka 
observed a small flight of Red-tailed Hawks at 
Spirit Lake, Sask. 
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Looking southward, we find that a small surface 
Low was centered over Chihuahua, in northern 
Mexico, during the night of April 12-13, while an 
upper-air Low was over northwestern New Mexico. 
Perhaps as a result of this, rain was falling over 
northwestern Texas. From Midland, Tex., Mrs. Har- 
old Williams reports for April 13: “Low clouds, 
intermittent rain, 50°-60°. Arrivals: Am. Golden 
Plover, Franklin's Gull, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn 
Swallow, Swainson’s Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher ; 
peak numbers: Swainson’s Hawk, Sparrow Hawk. 
Baird's Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, 
Lincoln's Sparrow; departures: Field Sparrow, Song 
(Mrs. Williams adds the pertinent ob- 
servation that it is merely coincidence that April 13 
was a Sunday; there was daily coverage in the Mid- 
land area during the spring, and there is no ques- 
tion of the validity of April 13 as one of several 
peak days there.) April 13 was also a_ significant 
day, migrationwise, in Travis County, Tex. (Fred 
Webster ) 

By 1 A.M. 


Sparrow.” 


j E.S.T. on April 14 the Low, which 
had been over Chihuahua 24 hours earlier, appeared 
as a small wave disturbance, near Brownsville, Tex., 
on a front extending from northern Mexico to Cuba. 
This small disturbance, and its subsequent evolution, 
produced very interesting and revealing migratory 
results in the Rockport, Tex. area, in Louisiana, 
and (most of all) in Florida. It was the last in 
the long series of Gulf storms during the first 15 
weeks of 1958, and, as far as bird-students were 
concerned, it was the best. The migratory results 
cannot possibly be detailed here. Rather, the reader 
is referred, first, to the April 14 observations made 
by Philip R. Lenna, in the Rockport-Mustang Island 
area of Texas, as described in Fred Webster's South 
Texas Region report. It will be noted that birds 
involved in this migration were mainly tanagers, 
buntings, flycatchers, orioles, warblers, and vireos, 
and that the high species count was 145 Orchard 
Orioles. By noon C.S.T. on April 14, the Low was 
centered over the Gulf, about 175 miles south of 
Lake Charles, La. At Cameron, La., Robert Newman 
noted ‘a sharp peak” in transients on the 14th, 
“when 140 individuals of 14 key species were listed.” 
Moreover, Dr. Newman states: “On April 14, be- 
tween 8:55 and 9:05 P.M., 60 lisps and chips were 
counted over the town of Cameron, La., and a check 
at the beach front shortly afterward showed that 
birds were coming in from the sea.” 

At 1 A.M. E.S.T. on April 15 the Low was 
centered over the Gulf, about 75 miles south of 
Mobile; by noon that day it was over SE Georgia. 
This was the situation that Floridians had hoped 
for, vainly, in April, 1957, when a vigorous Bermuda 
High set up a strong and persistent clockwise 
airflow over Florida and the Gulf, keeping trans- 
Gulf migrants away from the Florida peninsula. 
Moreover, since this mid-April 1958 Gulf storm 
conformed to the weather pattern that had brought 
Florida such misery during the winter months, it 
was only right that this time it brought birds! At 
any rate, the reader is referred to the paragraph 
titled “Migration’’ in Henry Stevenson's Florida 
Region report, and to data for the third week of 
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April in Stevenson's systematic account. Much as 
this reviewer would enjoy detailing the fine observa. 
tions very thoughtfully provided by many Florida 
observers at this time, one brief example must suffice 
Though the birds began coming in to Florida Gulf. 
coast areas on April 15, it was not until April 19 
that the annual bird count was made on Anna Maria 
Island. As Dr. Stevenson points out, noteworthy 
counts included 144 Orchard Orioles, 37 Baltimore 
Orioles, 86 Summer Tanagers, 13 Scarlet Tanagers, 
and 21 Blue Grosbeaks. The count appears to have 
been made in the very nick of time, for Mrs. Talbot 
Brewer reports that most of the birds departed that 
night. 

As Mr. Ludlum has said (Weatherwise, 11 (3): 
106), “After the 14th [of April}, the almost 
semi-permanent Hudson Bay high was no longer a 
fixture on the daily surface weather maps.” This 
brought an end to the steady parade of Gulf Lows 
(which had made the first half of April ornitho- 
logically interesting in Florida), and it permitted a 
gradual realization of more ‘normal’ spring weather 
in eastern North America. 

Thus, to the north, the Northern Great Plains 
came within a warm sector on April 14-15, and 
migratory action quickly developed. On April 14, 
at Riverdale, N. Dak., Jerald Wilson observed a large 
migration of Sandhill Cranes; and Blue and Snow 
Geese passed through the vicinity of Snake Creek 
Refuge most of the day. At Helena, Mont., mean- 
while, the arrival of the cold front closed out the 
warm sector there on April 14, when 65 Snow Geese 
and a group of Mallards, Pintails, and Am. Widgeon 
landed on Lake Helena (C. Beveridge). At Regina, 
Sask., April 15 brought a “migration wave of Red- 
tailed Hawks and Sandhill Cranes, in flight,” plus 
a Townsend's Solitaire (2 on the 16th), according to 
Robert Nero. At Brandt, $. Dak., Arnold Peterson 
noted good numbers of Canada, Snow, and Blue 
Geese, April 13-17. 

During April’s third week, a series of Lows 
moved across the continent around the latitude of 
the U. S.—Canada boundary. While they were a wel- 
come departure from preceding weather, they did 
not draw tropical air up from the south, and they 
seem not to have produced anything particularly 
spectacular, migrationwise. As Nolan observes, favor- 
able conditions between April 17 and 21 produced 
a number of local flights of various species in the 
Middlewestern Prairie. In the northeastern states 
the chief feature of this period was the fact that 
on April 20, for the first time during the spring 
season, a warm front pushed northeastward from 
Pennsylvania into New England, bringing to Mas- 
sachusetts such species as Chimney Swift, Black-and- 
white Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Rufous-sided Towhee and Chipping Spar- 
row. During April 21 a flow of tropical air pushed 
up the Atlantic seaboard, from the Gulf to the Mari- 
time Provinces. Thanks to the help of a Low in the 
Chesapeake Bay area at 1 A.M. E.S.T. on April 23, 
this airflow was considerably accelerated, and a 
rather remarkable assemblage of birds (including 
Indigo Buntings, Common Nighthawks, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, and several other species) was brought 
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into southeastern New England on April 23, while 
Maine had a Scarlet Tanager and a Blue Grosbeak, 
April 24 (Christopher Packard). 

Meanwhile, however, a weather development of 
far-reaching significance was taking shape far to the 
west. At 11 P.M. M.S.T. on April 21, a small Low 
was centered over Great Salt Lake. During the next 
12 hours it moved to a position near Denver. To 
the north of this disturbance, a six-inch snowfall 
occurred at Jackson, Wyo., during the night and 
early morning of April 22, grounding some 200 
Pink-sided Juncos in Jackson (Ernest 'Greenwalt). 
Furthermore, as the disturbance moved eastward 
from Great Salt Lake, the unfavorable weather in its 
wake seems to have caused considerable concentra- 
tions in that area, on April 22, when, according 
to Leo Young, the following peak congregations were 
found at the Bear River Refuge: 685 Eared Grebes, 
555 White Pelicans, 200 Great Blue Herons, 400 
Black-crowned Night Herons, 550 Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers, 3755 Marbled Godwits, 2500 Violet-green 
Swallows, 2000 Tree Swallows, and 1500 Cliff 
Swallows. And this weather system may have had 
something to do with the appearance of over 250 


White-faced Ibises at Picacho Reservoir, in Pinal 
County, Ariz., April 22. 
By midnight C.S.T. of April 22-23, the Low 


center had moved to southwestern Kansas, and the 
cyclonic circulation was producing mild temperatures 
from Texas to South Dakota. At Upham, N. Dak., 
April 23 brought first sightings of Loggerhead Shrike, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, Horned Grebe, and Tree 
Swallow (Robert Russell). Between noon and mid- 
night C.S.T. on the 23rd, the Low moved from 
Kansas through Missouri to central Illinois, and 
temperatures rose from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. 
The strong cyclonic circulation at this time seems 
to have carried a number of birds through rain and 
cool weather to areas lying considerably to the north 
and northwest of the storm center. For, on April 24, 
Stollberg noted a general migration of Marbled God- 
at Columbia, S$. Dak., while Alfred Peterson 
found several species of birds, including “many Peli- 
cans’ and 38 Forster's Terns, at Brandt, S. Dak.., 

y, and L. M. Baylor considered April 24 an 
outstanding day in Davison County, $. Dak., with 
a peak of 150 Franklin's Gulls, over 50 Myrtle 
Warblers, and 15 Vesper Sparrows. Moreover, as 
Dr. Nolan points out, the peak of 300-400 Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets at Des Moines, Iowa, April 24, 
is dithcult to explain, since the warm air did not 
quite reach Iowa. Nolan observes that April 24 was 
“one of the best days of the season” in the Middle- 
western Prairie, and it is easy to see the reason! 
The apex of the warm sector (in which temperatures 
reached the 80's in Ohio) closely approached Point 
Pelee, Ont.. on April 24, bringing a wave of ex- 
pected species (Gunn). In more easterly areas, the 
migrational effects of the storm seem to have been 
less spectacular, although the blocking effect of the 
cold front, that arrived at Atlanta, Ga., early on April 
25. may well have been responsible for the migration 
peak that Richard Parks found there the weekend 
of April 26. And at Long Branch, N. J., George 
Secley found that. the most conspicuous arrival days 


wits 


that day, 


in April were the 24th-25th, the special features 
being good numbers of Black-and-white Warblers, 
Myrtle Warblers, Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, and Rufous- 
sided Towhees. Moreover, numbers of Indigo Bunt- 
ings were carried to Long Island, N. Y. (John 
Elliott) and Block Island, R. I. (fide Baird and 
Clement), April 24-25. 

Deeper within the April 24 warm sector, that 
day had a notable flight at Tulsa, Okla., according 
to Orrin Letson, who reports that April 24 marked 
the first observations of Great Crested Flycatcher, 
Swainson’s Thrush, Common Yellowthroat, Orchard 
and Baltimore Orioles, Summer Tanager, and Chip- 
ping Sparrow, while an unusually high peak of 300 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds was seen at Tulsa that 
day. At Rockport, Tex., on April 24, Mrs. Hagar 
found a wave of 1000 Dickcissels, plus Indigo Bunt- 
ings and Blue Grosbeaks. A final, remarkable ex- 
ample of the far-reaching effects on migration of a 
major weather-system is provided through the kind- 
ness of Ben B. Coffey, Jr., who was observing in 
eastern Mexico from April 19 to May 2. During 
April 19-23 he saw a few single Swainson’s Hawks. 
Then, on April 24, in Vera Cruz, on the highway 
from Boca del Toro to Alvarado, he observed a 
flight involving an estimated total of 4100 hawks, 
of which possibly 75 per cent were Swainson’s; the 
remainder included Broad-wings, White-tailed, Coop- 
er's, Peregrine Falcons, and Mississippi Kites. In 
addition, in southern Vera Cruz, also on April 24, 
Mr. Coffey saw some 6500+ swallows, consisting 
mainly of Barns and Rough-wings. 

The closing days of April produced one more 
migratory phenomenon worthy of mention. On April 
28 a small Low just off the New Jersey coast pushed 
an over-water tropical warm sector northward to 
southern Long Island, N. Y. At the same time, a 
strong High centered east of Nova Scotia steepened 
the pressure gradient, causing strong onshore winds 
on Long Island. As a result of this situation, there 
was a phenomenal inshore flight of phalaropes along 
the south shore of Long Island on April 28 and 
29 (see Charles Nichols’ report). 

The May migration provided a number of week- 
end waves. But in each case there are good reasons 
for being confident that the waves were entirely 
valid ones, and not mere reflections of greater Satur- 
day and Sunday coverage. 

The first of these to be considered occurred on 
Saturday, May 3, in southern California. Arnold 
Small describes the sudden appearance of “migrating 
loons of all three species’ off Long Beach, Hunting- 
ton Beach, and other areas on May 3, when, more- 
over, a great offshore, northbound flight of terns was 
occurring. In addition to these evidences of active 
migration, flocks of thrushes, flycatchers, tanagers, 
and warblers were to be found, and Wilson's, Hermit, 
and Townsend's Warblers were seen moving north- 
ward “along the beach.” Mrs. William Harding, of 
Santa Ana, Calif., mentions the sudden appearance 
in her yard, May 3, of 5 Wilson's Warblers, a 
Western Kingbird, and a Western Flycatcher. Mr. 
Small also states that the main flight of Western 
Tanagers occurred on the night of May 2-3; that it 

extended at least as far north as Cholame is indicated 
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by Eben McMillan’s first observation of the species 
there, May 3. Furthermore, P. William Smith, Jr., 
reports that May 3 marked the peak for migrating 
landbirds, with good numbers of warblers, in Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Calif. The surface 
weather maps Offer no ready explanation of why May 
; should have been the occasion of so much migra- 
tional activity in southern California. The 500- 
millibar maps do show that there was an upper-air 
Low over southern California during May 1-2, and 
there was solid overcast at San Diego for several 
consecutive evenings up to and including that of 
May 2, after which clear skies ensued. By the night 
of May 2-3, the upper-air Low was over New Mexico. 
Perhaps its eastward passage, away from southern 
California, had something to do with releasing migra- 
tion. Interestingly, the upper-air Low over New Mexi- 
co, in turn, may have helped produce the squall line 
which moved across southeastern Texas on May 3, 
causing intermittent showers in the Houston area 
that day. I am indebted to Mrs. Norma Oates, of 
Houston, for the report that Billy Risser found that 
these showers seemed to bring migrants down, during 
the early afternoon of May 3, in Bellaire, Texas, 
where he found a number of migrants, including 
15 Catbirds, 20 Swainson’s Thrushes, 20 Bay-breasted 
Warblers, 10 Magnolia Warblers, and 10 Am. Red- 
starts. 

In the Middle Atlantic Region, meanwhile, May 3 
was setting the stage for a big day, ornithologically, 
on May 4. Tropical air was trying to push northeast- 
ward from western Pennsylvania and the Chesapeake 
Bay area, while a polar High was advancing south- 
eastward from central Canada, narrowing the corridor 
of land occupied by warm air. I am greatly indebted 
to Chandler Robbins for copious notes demonstrating 
that, while few transients were present in Maryland 
on May 3, a flight of some magnitude came in the 
night of May 3-4, involving cuckoos, flycatchers, 
warblers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, etc. The main 
evidence of migration on May 3 in that area was 
an estimate by Walter Booth of 700 Blue Jays 
flying northward over Montgomery County, Md. and 
a count by Chandler Robbins of 465 over adjacent 
Howard County, Md., in the late afternoon, after 
the sun emerged following rain and heavy overcast. 
On May 4, John Fales bad an all-day flight of 1667 
Blue Jays along the western shore of Chesapeake Bay 
at Plum Point, Calvert County, Md. See North- 
eastern Maritime, Hudson—St. Lawrence, Ontario- 
Western New York, Middlewestern Prairie, and Mid- 
dle Atlantic Coast regional reports for data on large 
flights of Blue Jays, which continued until remark- 
ably late (May 31 at Island Beach, N. J., and June 1 
at Plum Island, Mass.). May 4 brought good num- 
bers of birds to the vicinity of Wilmington, -Del., 
and to Cape May County, N. J., according to Julian 
Potter. But a considerable number of migrants appear 
to have been shunted offshore, to make landfalls on 
Long Island, N. Y., where, on May 4, Paul Buckley 
found a major concentration of migrants in the vicin- 
ity of Riis Park, Long Beach, and Jones Beach, 
highlights being some 50 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
and a dozen Orchard Orioles. Morever, Mrs. Carol 
Roesler reports that May 4 brought a remarkable 





“invasion” of Indigo Buntings to Cos Cob, in ex- 
treme southwest Connecticut. 

In the Middlewestern Prairie Region, on May 4, 
the cold front, oriented nearly east-west, was moving 
slowly southward through the tier of states from 
Iowa to Ohio. As a result of this southward-moving 
baffle to active migration, May 4 was “a banner day 
south and east of Chicago” (Nolan). Farther to the 
south, meanwhile, a small Low was moving eastward 
across Oklahoma on May 4, and Orrin Letson reported 
that day brought an unusually large number of 
Orchard Orioles to the Tulsa area. 

In the Cohoe, Alaska, area, where the spring of 
1958 was noteworthy for the remarkably early arrival 
of many migrants, the peak of the shorebird migra- 
tion was during May 7-10 (Mary Smith). For a 
graphic example of the climatic difference between 
the western and eastern coasts of a northern hemis- 
phere continent, one can realize that this Alaskan 
shorebird concentration of May 7-10 occurred in the 
vicinity of Lat. 60° North; in contrast, on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, in Lat. 42° North, where the peak 
of the shorebird flight was during May 24-31 (Mor- 
gan and Emery). 

If May weather ever favored the week-end observer, 
it was during May of 1958, particularly in areas from 
Chesapeake Bay to Maine, and in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes. The events of Sunday, May 4, in the 
Middle Atlantic Region, have already been mentioned. 
During May 5-9, areas from the Great Lakes eastward 
and southeastward were dominated by polar air. On 
Friday, May 9, however, a favorable weather sequence 
arose far to the west, when a warm sector pushed 
southerly winds and warm air into the vicinity of 
Regina, Sask., bringing “the first arrival of Chipping 
and Clay-colored Sparrows in a mass, practically 
everywhere,” May 9 (Nero). (An interesting side- 
light on the spring migration of the Chipping and 
Clay-colored Sparrows is provided by the fact that 
peak numbers of both species were present at Amar- 
illo, Tex., May 10-11, as reported by Mrs. I. D. 
Acord.) The Low, with which the May 9 Regina 
warm sector had been associated, drifted southeast- 
ward over North Dakota and Minnesota to Wiscon- 
sin, as hardly more than a wave on the front, but at 
Mitchell, S. Dak., L. M. Baylor found that May 10 
was the best day of the season for warblers. Then, 
as Val Nolan remarks, ‘‘a front which had been sta- 
tionery . . . across northern Illinois, central Indiana, 
and southern Ohio . . . yielded to warm air and 
moved out to the north during the night of the 9th- 
10th,” producing a good flight of warblers and sev- 
eral late migrants in the northern Middlewestern 
Prairie, May 10. During the 10th-11th, the eastern 
section of the front straightened, permitting warm air 
to push northeastward into southern Ontario, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New England. Dr. Gunn 
picked up this weather sequence in his Region as 
follows: “... On the night of May 10-11, a warm 
frontal passage, preceded by rain, brought a good 
wave of birds to a substantial area: Finger Lakes, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Olean, Oshawa, Port Hope, Kings- 
ton, Algonquin Park, and North Bay.’’ Of many 
highlights in this wave, two might be mentioned. 
Observing near Oswego, N. Y., at the southeast 
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Lake Ontario, Ian Nisbet counted 306 
hawks, plus good numbers of swallows, Bobolinks, 
and Evening Grosbeaks, migrating on May 10. On 
May 11, he counted 735 hawks (480 Broad-wings), 
100 or more swallows and Bobolinks, 37 Evening 
Grosbeaks, and 613 Blue Jays. At Kingston, Ont., 
according to a report from Mrs. Helen Quilliam, May 
11 brought a great wave, including 500+ White- 
crowned Sparrows, many White-throats, 30 Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, and 30 Nashville Warblers. Be- 
tween 1 P.M. E.S.T. on May 11 and 1 A.M. on May 
12, the front, which had paralleled the New York 
shore of Lake Ontario, retreated southward, as a cold 
front, to Pennsylvania. This retrograde frontal move- 
ment produced the best day of the season on May 
12, at Stewart Park, Ithaca, N. Y., where Ian Nisbet 
and others conducted daily counts from April 20 to 
May 27. Their better counts for May 12 included 25 
Catbirds, 15 Wood Thrushes, 20 Blue-gray Gnat- 
catchers, 20 Warbling Vireos, 7 Cerulean Warblers, 
10 Am. Redstarts, 20 Baltimore Orioles, and 15 Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks. 

In the Middle Atlantic Region, Potter and Scott 
speak of “‘particularly good flights noted on 
May 10 and 11.” This migrational push seems not 
to have been detected to any appreciable degree in the 
Hudson-St. Lawrence Region. But in eastern Massa- 
chusetts the 10th and more particularly the 11th 
were noteworthy days. For example, in the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., area, Henry Wiggin found May 10 to 
be “essentially a Myrtle Warbler day,’ with a count 
of 225, plus several other warblers, and 75 White- 
throated Sparrows. But on May 11, aside from a de- 
crease in Myrtles and White-throats, he found a 
marked increase in warblers ("75 in one tree’’), 
orioles, and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. In Maine, 
Christopher Packard reported that May 11 brought 
one of two major waves during the month; he adds 
that on May 11, White-throated Sparrows were pre- 
sent “by the thousands” in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Portland. 

In the South, meanwhile, migrational activity was 
being noticed during May 10-12. Rains in western 
Texas (light at Amarillo, heavy thunderstorms at 
Midland) accompanied the arrivals at both Amarillo 
and Midland, during May 10-13, of: Black Tern, 
Western Wood Pewee, Warbling Vireo, Yellow 
Warbler, and Black-headed Grosbeak, according to 
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corner of 


MAY 17, 1958-1:00 P.M. E.S.T. 


reports of Mrs. I. D. Acord and Mrs. Harold Wil- 
liams. On the other hand, while the peak numbers of 
Chipping and Clay-colored Sparrows were found at 
Amarillo on May 10-11, the departure of these two 
species from Midland is given as during May 11-12 

On May 10-a small surface Low drifted eastward 
across the Central Southern Region. Sometime after 
1 P.M. E.S.T. on the 10th, however, it disappeared 
from the surface maps, its place being taken, perhaps, 
by a squall line extending southwestward over the 
Gulf from northwestern Florida at 1 A.M. on May 
11. Although this squall line is not shown on the 
map for 1 P.M. E.S.T. on the 11th, it reappears at 
1 A.M. on May 12, in virtually the same position 
which it occupied 24 hours earlier, except that its 
southwestern extremity reached from Fort Walton, 
Fla., almost to the Mississippi delta, in Louisiana. 
This squall line may have been associated with an 
upper-air Low centered over northeastern Arkansas on 
May 11. This is the background for the fascinating 
observations made by Gauthreaux and Gee, at 
Grand Isle, La., on the afternoon of May 11, as de- 
scribed in Robert Newman's report. It may be signi- 
ficant that this description specifically states that 
during the time of the Grand Isle 
“squalls were all around us.”’ In Florida, this persist- 
ing squall line seems to have had its effect, too, for 
Stevenson reports that “heavy rains on the night of 
May 10-11 grounded fair numbers of migrants.” In 
all of this, we have the suggestion that squall lines 
and upper-air Lows might well be watched for as 
clues to interesting migratory phenomena. 

During May 12-15, a warm sector moved eastward 
from the Northern Great Plains to the eastern Great 
Lakes area, resulting in the following: a May 12-15 
peak for warblers, orioles, and other migrants, Brandt, 
S. Dak. (Peterson): the first, and only, warbler wave 
(involving Tennessee and Yellow Warblers), May 
13, at Spirit Lake, Sask. (Anaka); arrival of Ten- 
nessee Warblers in numbers, Fargo, N. Dak., May 14 
(Stevens); “best day for Swainson’s Thrushes 
(100),” May 14, Mitchell, $. Dak. (Baylor); “first 
arrival (many flocks) of Black Terns,’ May 14. 
Regina, Sask. (Nero); good warbler wave. Beloit, 
Wis., May 15 (Breckenridge) ; “final large and gen- 
eral flight,’ May 14-15, Middlewestern Prairie 
(Nolan); peak wave, May 15, Richmond, Ind., with 
Tennessee, Magnolia, Chestnutsided, and  Bay- 
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breasted Warblers in particular abundance (Gerald 
Morsello) ; another good day, May 15, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Nisbet ). 

With the storm track now lying over Canada, far 
to the north of its early-spring route through the 
Gulf area, a Low moved from Great Bear Lake to 
the vicinity of Armstrong, Ont., during May 15-18. 
In the latter part of this period, more and more 
tropical air was pulled up into the warm sector. 
Thus, we find Fort William, Ont., experiencing its 
“first real wave’ on May 17-18 (Gunn), while 
Adams, Wis., enjoyed a warbler wave, May 17 (Sam 
Robbins), and “locally noted flights occurred’ on 
the 17th-18th in the Middlewestern Prairie (Nolan). 
In the Hudson—St. Lawrence Region, Charles Nichols 
says: “In the warbler migration, the date of May 17 
stands out prominently as the one that represents the 
peak of the flight and the date of maximum occur- 
rence.” Moreover, at Haverstraw, N. Y., an estimated 
3000-4000 Brant moved up the Hudson River, May 
17, while a flight of 1481 Blue Jays occurred at 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. In Massachusetts, the eastward 
advance of the weather system yielded interesting and 
revealing results. For, while both May 17 and 18 
were good days in that state, the 17th was the better 
day in the Connecticut Valley (Allen Morgan), 
while the 18th was much superior in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, where over 200 Yellowthroats were found 
on Plum Island, and one thicket alone contained 25 
Magnolia Warblers (Ruth Emery). As part of an 
apparent range-extension of the Wood Thrush in the 
Northeast, 5 were found in the Connecticut Lakes 
area of northern New Hampshire on May 18, and 
15 were seen in Magog County, P. Q., that day, while 
one was at Quebec city on the 19th (Nichols). In 
Maine, May 18 brought the second of two major May 
waves of arrivals (Packard). 

The closing days of the month brought the peak 
of the shorebird flight to Brandt, S. Dak., about May 
27-28 (Peterson), a peak of 94 Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers and several hundred Black-bellied Plover to 
Regina, Sask., May 29 (Nero), and (as mentioned 
above) the May 24-31 shorebird peak in eastern 
Massachusetts (Morgan and Emery). 

The most significant feature of the spring migra- 
tion was its revelation of the great losses suffered 
by various species (particularly the insectivorous 
ones) which wintered in the southeastern United 
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States. The reader is directed to the pertinent dis- 
cussions of the subject appearing in the reports of 
Morgan and Emery, Nichols, Gunn, Nolan, Brooks, 
Potter and Scott, Chamberlain, Stevenson, and New- 
man. This reviewer can add little to what these 
regional editors have said, except to point out that 
the severe winter and tardy spring in the Southeast 
further affected certain birds which had survived the 
winter, by delaying their northward migration so 
that (to cite just one example), after being distinctly 
uncommon in eastern Massachusetts throughout May, 
the House Wren appeared there in June in numbers 
which, at least locally, were near normal. This late 
return of certain U. S.-wintering populations can be 
understood. 

Less easily understood, however, is the apparently 
late return to the United States of individuals of 
certain species which winter in Central and South 
America. Fred Webster writes, regarding South 
Texas: “Movement of some species which winter in 
the tropics continued throughout May . . . [produc- 
ing} some significant late dates.” Furthermore, both 
Newman and Stevenson emphasize the fact that 
many individual transients were remarkably late, 
even on the coast. Henry Stevenson states the prob- 
lem very aptly: “No ready theory presents itself, 
however, for the fact that many of the species in- 
volved do not winter in Florida in significant num- 
bers, if at all, but arrive here in spring from coun- 
tries with less variable weather.” Even from the 
Southwest Region, Gale Monson reports that the 
“migration was generally late.” Whatever the reason 
for this tardiness, it was also reflected in more north- 
erly areas. To cite just one example, at least 39 
Swainson’s Thrushes were heard over Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, N. H., the night of June 10-11 (fide Paul 
Buckley). 

I should like to acknowledge, with deepest thanks, 
the tremendous amount of data, often involving care- 
ful daily records, sent to me by observers from Key 
West to Alaska, and from southern California to 
Nova Scotia. Intriguing as all of these records are, 
the interest and enthusiasm of the individual observer, 
wherever he may be, is even more gratifying. It is 
also a pleasure to point out that we are indebted 
again to John Conover, of Harvard University’s Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory, Milton, Mass., for 
the simplified weather maps illustrating this summary. 
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NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION. 

Weatherwise April in this Region continued the 
trend set in March of a very raw, wet and backward 
spring, with a total rain- 
fall accumulation at Bos- 
ton of 7.82. inches, or 
1.36 inches more than 
normal. There were five 
major storms and rain 
fell on 16 different days. 
The first two weeks of 
the month were likewise 
cool, but then a warm 
period from April 13 
through 26 raised the 
mean temperature for the 
month to 48.8°, or 1.6° 
above normal 








Eighteen 
days were overcast and 
yet the amount of sun- 
shine received was al- 
most exactly normal. May 
was likewise wet and 
cold, with rain falling on a total of 21 days, includ- 
ing 2.95 inches (normally a full month's supply) 
within the first 8 days. Total rainfall for the month 
was 4.45 inches, or 1.54 inches above normal. Total 
rainfall for the period from 
May now 











November through 
stands at 44.45 inches, or the wettest 
7 months stretch of official record. Boston 
received only 50 per cent of the possible amount of 
sunshine, and chilly easterly winds off the ocean kept 
temperatures down and gave the overall impression 
of a cold and cheerless spring 


consecutive 


The general impression along the coast was of a 
poor and late migration, with the notable exception 
of an excellent flight of April stragglers, with such 
exotics as Glossy Ibis, Indigo Bunting, Summer 
Scarlet Tanager, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Common Nighthawk, and Blue Grosbeak reported 
from Rhode Island to Nova Scotia. There were 
several excellent examples, especially in mid-May, 
of constant easterly winds off the ocean keeping the 
migrants away from the coast; this resulted in poor 
birding around Boston and excellent birding in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


Tani ger, 


More and more evidence is accumulating that a 
disheartening number of species have suffered severe 
reductions in numbers within recent years. Many of 
the commoner birds of this Region which winter in 
the Southeast seem to be especially hard hit by the 
severe winter conditions this past winter. Beyond 
that, we cannot but wonder whether or not we are 
now beginning to record a drastic long-term reduc- 
tion in our birdlife as a result of massive spraying 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 
Spring Migration 


April 1 to May 31, 1958 


programs. The outstanding examples include th, 
Eastern Phoebe, empidonax flycatchers, Tree Swal 
lows, House Wren, Eastern Bluebird, both species of 
cuckoo, and Rusty Blackbird. The peculiar distriby 
tion of local scarcity in such birds as the Tree Swallow 
indicates the possibility of nesting population co 
hesion on the wintering ground. Also notably scarce 
on migration was the Northern Waterthrush. On the 
other hand, the late May warbler flight on the 
whole was excellent in those fortunate areas where 
waves occurred—although many people, especially in 
the southeastern corner of the Region, reported that 
their particular area had been skipped entirely 
Southern Rhode Island reported not a single good 
flight during May. 

Aside from the excellent flight of April stragglers 
referred to above, there were really no outstanding 
individual rarities reported. However, certainly de- 
serving mention are the Yellow-throated Vireo picked 
up dead on April 9 in Halifax County, Nova Scotia; 
a Summer Tanager likewise found dead the same day 
in Guysborough County, Nova Scotia; and another 
well seen in West Middle Sable, Shelburne County, 
Nova Scotia, on April 24; a Cattle Egret, May 18, 
in Cherryfield, Maine (photographed by John J 
Monahan); and a Yellow-headed Blackbird at New 
Harbor, Maine, on May 18. An apology is made for 
omitting from special mention such things as Snowy 
Egret, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Glossy Ibis, 
Black Rail, Wilson's Plover, Curlew Sandpiper, 
Ruff, Forster's Tern, Little Gull; Red-bellied, Red- 
headed, and Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers, 
Tufted Titmouse, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; Prothono- 
tary, Worm-eating, Lawrence's and Hooded War 
blers,; Summer Tanager, Black-headed and _ Blue 
Grosbeaks all of which were reported and any one of 
which would have made headlines in years past! 
Certainly the number of species and individuals of 


such — stragglers Northeast is truly 


reaching the 
amazing. 

Loons and Grebes.—There was an uneventful m:- 
gration for all species except the Pied-billed Grebe 
which apparently has suffered a severe reduction 
in numbers. Five Red-necked Grebes in breeding 
plumage on the Charles River at Cambridge, Mass.. 
May 10, are noteworthy 

Shearwaters, Petrels and Gannets.—Apparently the 
usual thin scattering of Sooty Shearwaters and Wil- 
son's Petrels occurred at the very end of May well 
off shore. The maximum count of Gannets was 750 
off Nantucket on May 13. 

Cormorants and  Herons.—Good numbers _ of 
Double-crested Cormorants were reported from mid- 
April on. Good variety and numbers of herons were 
reported with the exception of the Great Blue, Black 
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cowned Night, and the Am. Bittern, Common 
Frets were reported from three places in eastern 
Massachusetts in April, and localities in 
May. A Snowy Egret was found recently dead on 
Bon Portage Island, Shelburne County, Nova Scotia, 
in May 3: 6 Were seen together at Orchard Beach, 
Maine; 2 at South Dartmouth, Mass., on May 10; 
ind individuals were reported from Chatham and 
Hingham, Mass. in mid-May. Little Blue Herons 
were seen on Cape Cod and at South Hanson Swamp 
in Massachusetts, and one at Bon Portage Island, 
Shelburne Co., Nova Scotia, on April 8. Three 
Glossy Ibis in Shelburne County, N. S., on April 13, 
remained for more than two weeks, and others were 
reported from four localities in eastern Massachusetts 
and one in Maine. There were few reports of 
Black-crowned Night Herons. Especially outstanding 
was the marked scarcity of Am. Bitterns. 

Geese and Ducks.—Apparently there was only a 
fair flight of Canada Geese with a maximum of 
1000 birds, April 4, at Parker River National Wild- 
life Refuge (Plum Island), but there were good 
numbers of Brant, four reports of Snow Geese 
(maximum 100 at Salisbury Beach, Mass., April 4), 
and 2 Blue Geese at Little Compton, R. I., April 19 
(S. Cobb). Twenty-six species of ducks were reported 
in April, with a maximum of 2000 Black Ducks at 
Newburyport, Mass. About 1500 Oldsquaws were 
in the harbor in Newburyport on April 25; as usual, 
the numbers petered out in May with 3 Buffleheads 
and 30 Oldsquaws still lingering at Newburyport 
Harbor on May 30, and a few Common Eiders off 
North Scituate through the end of the month. 

Hawks.—A poor flight in terms of numbers was 
reported from Mt. Tom, Mass. by Mrs. Frances 
Elkins, who reported a total of only 266 birds on 
the four good days from April 20 through 24, and 
a maximum of only 70 individuals on any given day. 
Variety, however, was good. There seemed to be 
fewer reports than usual of Marsh Hawks in May. 

Rails and Shorebirds.—lt was a very average year 
for most rails, the outstanding report being that 
of a Black Rail at Rockport, Mass. on April 22 
(J. Kieran). Seventeen species of shorebirds were 
recorded in April, including an Am. Golden Plover 
at Plum Island, April 27; and a Ruff at Newburyport 
on April 20, which remained for a full week (E. 
Barry). A Wilson's Plover appeared again at Old 
Lyme, Conn. on May 5; this species has been 
reported with varying regularity over many years 
at this particular popular spot and certainly must 
represent breeding somewhere in the vicinity. Peak 
counts of Black-bellied Plovers at Newburyport were 
1500, May 25 to 29, and 2000 on the Outer Cape, 
May 31; 1000 Ruddy Turnstones were on the Outer 
Cape, May 31. Nine Upland Plovers at Newburyport 
on May 4 is a good count, and an unusual flock 
of 28 Spotted Sandpipers was reported from Third 
Cliff Beach, Scituate, on May 18 (S. Higginbotham). 
There was a good spring flight of Willets, with 
small numbers of 2 to 4 reported from nine different 
localities and dates along the coast. There were very 
few Knots, with a maximum count reported of 15 
' Chatham, May 31. A Stilt Sandpiper in breeding 


sev eral 





plumage at Newburyport on May 15 and 18 is rare 
in the spring (M. Gardler, R. Emery, ef al.). Ten 
thousand Semipalmated Sandpipers at Newburyport 
on May 24 had increased to 15,000 by the following 
day, while the peak count for Sanderlings on the 
Outer Cape was 20,000 on May 31. Another Ruff 
was reported in Newburyport on May 31 (E. Barry, 
et al.). A single Wilson's Phalarope was present at 
Newburyport from May 13 to 27 (O. A. Lothrop, 
et al. ). 

Jaegers, Gulls and Terns.—No jaegers whatsoever 
were reported from the Region all spring, and the 
outstanding gull reported was the Little Gull at 
Newburyport on May 30. The outstanding tern 
report is that of 4 Forster's Terns in the Sudbury 
Valley on May 8—the first record for that area at 
any season. The nesting colonies of terns along the 
coast seem to be getting off to an exceptionally good 
start, with one colony of Least Terns estimated to 
contain in excess of 100 pairs. 

Cuckoos, Owls, Woodpeckers—An_— extremely 
early Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen in Wellesley 
Hills on April 23, but otherwise the migration of 
this species was very poor. The Black-billed Cuckoo 
was reported in only fair numbers. The only out- 
standing report among the owls is that of a Saw 
whet seen ten miles northeast of Nantucket Light- 
ship, where it circled the boat several times, finally 
lighting on the water where it was promptly de- 
voured by three Herring Gulls. The Red-bellied 
Woodpecker that wintered in Wellesley was. still 
seen occasionally in April; another was banded on 
Nantucket in May, and a third seen in Milton on 
May 29. Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers were 
reported from southern New Hampshire and Hingham 
in May, and Cape Cod in April. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays.—The flycatcher mi- 
gration apparently was normal, although many people 
reported a scarcity of Least Flycatchers. Likewise, 
the only notable comment in regard to swallows ts 
the overall scarcity of Tree Swallows. A most un 
usual migration of Blue Jays was reported from many 
localities during mid- and late May, with no less 
than 75 migrating on Plum Island on May 30, and 

300 on June 1. 

Titmice, Wrens, Mockingbirds.—Pairs of Tufted 
Titmice are reported from Dedham and Waban 
throughout May, but there is no indication of nest- 
ing. Among the wrens, both the House Wren and 
Long-billed Marsh Wren are reported as being very 
scarce, with a total of only 8 House Wrens reported 
for the entire month of May. A pair of Mockingbirds 
which wintered at Halifax, N. S., was still present 
through May, as apparently a mated pair, but with 
no definite indication of nesting. 

Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Kinglets and Vireos.—Ap- 
parently there was a normal flight of thrushes for the 
month of May in terms of numbers, with the excep- 
tion of the Eastern Bluebird of which only 18 birds 
were reported; exactly the same number of gnat- 
catchers were reported during the same period; need- 
less to say, there was an excellent migration of the lat- 
ter. Kinglets were likewise reported as very scarce in 
eastern Massachusetts, but there were excellent counts 
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just to the north in New Hampshire and Maine, 
indicating the birds simply skipped over us here in 
the southern part of the Region. The Yellow-throated 
Vireo referred to above is the outstanding feature 
among this class, although there seemed to be a 
general impression of an overall scarcity of Red-eyed 
Vireos. 

Warblers.—Twelve species were reported in April, 
and 36 species in May. Outstanding rarities included 
the Prothonotary, Worm-eating and Lawrence's. The 
flight of warblers as a whole was excellent, with 
good numbers of everything except the Northern 
Waterthrush which was notably poor. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers and Finches.—A real disap- 
pointment this spring is the apparent disappearance 
of a long-standing breeding colony of Orchard Orioles 
in the Sudbury Valley. The encroachment of housing 
developments had virtually eliminated a formerly 
extensive apple orchard up to last year but the birds 
apparently were becoming acclimated to the change. 
However, only one immature male was reported in 
late May, and no nesting birds can be found as of 
this writing. This entire group of birds was out- 
standing for its list of stragglers in late April as 
referred to above. Examples include the Summer 
Tanager in Nova Scotia, 3 Scarlet Tanagers in April 
and 2 in May, likewise in Nova Scotia, and no less 
than 4 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks in April, and 2 in 
May, also from Nova Scotia. The flight of Indigo 
Buntings was universally reported as_ excellent. 
Cardinals are reported from four places in eastern 
Massachusetts, including one pair which has already 
raised one brood and is well along on its second, 
close to Boston. The Hoary Redpoll at Salisbury 
Beach was last seen on April 4. A Lark Sparrow was 
seen at Rockport, May 13 through 17 (C. Parker, 
J. Kieran); the migration of White-crowned Spar- 
rows was poor with only scattered individuals re- 
ported through the 24th of May. Reports from the 
entire Region, including the breeding grounds in 
Nova Scotia, indicate a very poor year for the Rusty 
Blackbird—ALLEN MorGAN and RuTH P. Emery, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON—ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—Practic- 
ally all of the comment on the spring migration 
throughout this Region was uniform, poor and late. 
The factors that contributed to this result were 
probably many and diverse but those that were placed 
high on the list were: 1) unfavorable weather during 
the late winter and spring and 2) the results of 
heavy spraying with DDT and other pesticides during 
the preceding spring and summer; to this may be 
added the insect control measures in the wintering 
quarters of our insectivorous migrating birds. 
Following a wet and cold winter came a cold and 
wet spring. This probably retarded migration for, in 
so many cases, the arrival of the birds was from a 
week to two weeks later than normal. In many reports 
a few representatives of several species arrived at 
their expected dates and then there was a hiatus of 
from two weeks to a month when none of the species 
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was seen; then 
was resumed, 
The number of nj. 
grants was generally te. 
ported as relatively low 
and some expected species 


flight 


were locally absent. It 
was thought that the 
sustained cold weather 
in southern United States 
caused a high mortality 
among the ; 
birds. 

The second factor con. 
tributing to the irregular 
and rather meagre flight 
of the land birds, par. 
ticularly of the insecti- 
vores, was attributed to 
the heavy spraying dur- 
ing last spring and summer with insecticides or 
pesticides in many localities in the southern part of 
the Region. From Long Island it is reported that 
on days following spraying numbers of dead and 
dying birds were found. These were usually war- 
blers, tanagers, thrushes and swallows which had 
succumbed either to direct poisoning or to starvation. 
At Manorville, L. I. Blue-winged and Prairie War- 
blers were present this year in about 10 per cent of 
normal numbers; Pine Warblers, usually abundant, 
were entirely absent. 

In many cases the spring canker-worm, staple food 
of the warblers, was not found. 

Loons and Grebes.—On April 27 at Nyack, N. Y. 
35 Common Loons flew north over the Hudson 
River, calling—an unusual record for this locality 
(R. F. Deed). Red-necked Grebes were few: 3 were 
seen at Chesterfield, N. H. on April 29 (T. Richards). 
Twenty-three Pied-billed Grebes were at Nyack, N. Y 
on March 1, an early date (Hopper) but no more 
were seen there for the remainder of the spring. 

Pelicans —On April 16 at a beaver pond at Shel- 
burne, Mass. a White Pelican (probably an escape) 
was seen and well described, remaining there for 
but a short time and then taking off (fide S. A. 
Eliot). 

Herons —Two Great Blue Herons were reported 
at Williamsburg, Mass. on March 13 (Graves) an 
extremely early date for the area. At Franklin, N. J. 
a Common Egret was seen on March 24 (Cherepy). 
The first Snowy Egret reported was at Northfield, 
Mass. from April 19 to 22 (Severance, ef al.) ; this 
was closely followed by one at Katonah, N. Y. on 
April 21 (E. Kurka, et al.); others were found at 
Texas, N. Y. on Lake Ontario on May 18 (W. R. 
Spofford) and at Brookhaven, L. I. on May 19 
(D. Puleston). A Little Blue Heron was found at 
Jamaica Bay, L. I. on May 31 (DP). A pair of 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons was at the herony 
on Fishers Island, L. I., apparently nest building 
(H. L. Ferguson, Jr.). The Am. Bittern was scarce 
in the Connecticut River valley. 

Ibises.—There were a surprising number of reports 
of the Glossy Ibis in the southern part of the Region: 
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6 at Storrs, Conn., April 25 to 30 (R. Belden, e al.); 
> at the Perch River Flats near Watertown, N. Y., 
May 4 (Mathood and Gordon) ; 1 at the Outerbridge 
Crossing, Staten Island, N. Y., May 7 (R. Priesick) ; 
| at Allendale, N. J. on May 11 (S. Thomas) and 
1 on May 12 at Fairlawn, a few miles distant (P. 
H. Grosch)—perhaps the same individual; 2 at 
jamaica Bay, L. I. om May 22 and 24 (P. A. 
Buckley, e¢ al.); and 2 at Oak Beach, L. I. on May 
31 (H. Kimball). Near Syracuse, N. Y. a Glossy 
was reported on May 17 (WRS). 

Geese.—Canada Geese appeared rather late at 
the Perch River Flats, near Watertown, N. Y.; the 
first were on March 28; on the 31st there were over 
200 (J. B. Belknap); the rather late main flight of 
these geese in the Connecticut River valley went 
through between April 10 and 20 (SAE); there was 
a large flock near Swartswood, N. J. on April 19 
(Gray); in Ulster County, N. Y. there were more 
May flights than usual (F. Hough) and at Hainesville 
in northern New Jersey 3 flocks totaling about 150 
birds passed over on May 10 (Mrs. C. Kientzler). 
Canada Geese lingered longer at the Missisquoi Wild- 
life Refuge at Swanton, Vt. and in the largest flocks 
in the Refuge’s history (R. H. Minns). A larger than 
normal number of Canada Geese passed through the 
Binghamton, N. Y. area, the maximum flights being 
between April 15 and May 1. The earliest arrival 
of these geese in the vicinity of Quebec city, Que. 
was on April 3, on which date 19 were seen on 
the Island of Orleans (P. Germain). The last 
geese left on May 16 (D. Lever). A partial albino 
was found on April 25 by G. Moisan, the whole 
body white but the head and neck the same as a 
normal bird. On May 24 at La Ferme, Abitibi Co. a 
flock of about 1500 was found (C. Larose). On 
May 17 a flock of Brant estimated at between 3000 
and 4000 birds passed up the Hudson River near 
Haverstraw, N. Y. (F. R. and Mrs. Steffens, et al.). 
In earlier years inland migrants were very rare but 
recently, perhaps since the eel grass blight, increasing 
numbers of brant are using this flyway and the 
flight is later than that of the coastal migrants. 

Increasing numbers of Snow Geese were reported 
migrating over inland waters; 7 were seen over 
the Hudson River at Highland Falls, N. Y. on April 
15 (Treacy); in Massachusetts on April 7 a “big 
flock” was seen over West Pelham, well east of 
the Connecticut River and later another flock was 
reported over Hadley. In Vermont 100 passed over 
Arlington on April 10 (Betty Ball) and on the same 
day 50 were over Clarendon (E. Potter) ; at Topsham 
51 were counted on that date (A. and E. McDonald). 
A good flight of these geese was reported at the 
Missisquoi Refuge at Swanton (RHM). In New 
Hampshire, Snows were recorded as follows: 50 at 
Monroe on April 8 (Emery); 60 at Canaan on 
April 10 (McAlister and Ricard) and over 100 on 
April 11 at Jaffrey (Grumans). The closeness of 
these Vermont and New Hampshire dates indicates 
a heavy movement on the days named. At Ulverton, 
Que. these geese were unusually common: 21 flocks 
totaling over 1400 birds were seen between April 4 
and April 15 (LMT, EET). The first arrival in 





the vicinity of Quebec city was on March 17 (L. 
Lemieux) but the main arrival came at the end of 
March; on June 1 at St. Jean Port Joli, L'Islet Co. 
12 remained (R. Ouellet). Five Blue Geese were 
seen at Cap Tourmente, Que. on April 16 (L. L. 
and R. Cayouette). 

Pintails reached the Perch River Flats near Water- 
town, N. Y. on March 23, over 50 being seen on 
that day (JBB). The only record of the Common 
Teal came from Jamaica Bay on May 1 (G. Carleton). 
The wintering Shoveler at Forest Park, near Spring- 
field, Mass. was still there and mated with a Mallard 
(SAE). The migration of Ring-necked Ducks was 
considered poor on Long Island and smaller than 
usual in the Connecticut River valley; 300 were on 
Swartswood Lake, N. J. on April 2 (Ella C. Black). 
These ducks were still at Smithville Flats in Chenan- 
go County, N. Y. at the end of May where they 
raised a brood last year. At least 150 Canvasbacks 
were in the upper St. Lawrence River at Fishers 
Landing, N. Y. on March 11 (JBB). 

Hawks.—Generally the hawk migration was very 
poor. The earliest migrating Turkey Vulture in 
Sussex County, N. J. appeared on Feb. 23 but the 
species did not arrive there in numbers until the 
end of March. Waterloo is a favorite point for their 
concentration in that county and about 100 gather 
there each spring (ECB); a Turkey Vulture was seen 
near Lake Ontario in late March; a very unusual 
occurrence of the species was 1 at Brookhaven, L. I. 
on May 20 (DP); 23 were counted in Columbia 
County, N. Y. on April 15 (Munson); throughout 
April many were seen in the Connecticut River valley 
in Massachusetts but the numbers dropped off in 
May (SAE). At Hancock, N. Y. 38 were seen at 
the same time on May 4 (Wilson). Several Rough- 
legged Hawks were reported in Massachusetts, migrat- 
ing through the Connecticut River valley. They 
were seen as late as May 10 at North Amherst and 
at Longmeadow. 

Shorebirds —A Wilson's Plover was reported on 
May 5 at Old Lyme, Conn. (Purinton). Three per- 
forming Upland Plover were on their usual nesting 
grounds at Lamington, N. J. on May 12 (Elsie S. 
Weig). An Upland was seen at St. Chrysostome, 
Chateauguay Co., Que. on May 31 (J. Normandin 
and R. St. Laurent). Willets were reported from 
eastern Long Island; 5 were at Shinnecock on April 
29 and a flock of 34 at the same place on May 16 
(R. Wilcox). Greater Yellowlegs were very late in 
arriving at Long Branch, N. J., on April 29 (G. 
M. Seeley). This is one of the few species that 
appears to be more common than usual on eastern 
Long Island during April and May (R. Latham). 
The White-rumped Sandpiper, an irregular spring 
migrant in the Connecticut River valley, was found 
in Sunderland, Mass. and 2 at North Amherst, both 
on May 24 (Staples). A flock of Dunlins was at 
the Ashokan Reservoir in Ulster County, N. Y. on 
May 26 (Ilse and H. Dunbar)—the first-known 

record of the species in that county. 

Phalaropes—There was a phenomenal inshore 
flight of phalaropes along the south shore of Long 
Island. On April 28 Mrs. J. Lukert reported 1500 
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to 2000 at Center Moriches; on the following day 
at Moriches and Shinnecock Bays L. Wilcox counted 
3728! 90 per cent were Reds, the remainder were 
Northern; stragglers were seen in the vicinity until 
May 8. April 28 and 29 were foggy with strong 
south winds. On April 30 it was clear with a north 
wind. Mr. Wilcox went 314 miles off shore and 
counted about 400 in small flocks flying south away 
from land. On May 7 in about the same area 572 
were seen; about 90 per cent were Northern. One 
Red was seen on May 8 in Greenfield, Mass. There is 
but one previous record of this species from the 
Connecticut River valley, that in 1893. A Northern 
was on Fishers Island, L. I. on May 17 where phala- 
ropes are very rare (HLF, Jr.); 1 2 Wilson's was 
seen at Jamaica Bay on May 22 (PAB, ef al.). 

Gulls and Terns.—Two Great Black-backed Gulls 
were at Hinsdale, N. H. on March 31—a rare bird 
for this area (TR). Two Caspian Terns were seen at 
Mecox, L. I. on May 7 (LW). The Black Tern, a 
rather irregular spring migrant inland, was reported 
at Franklin, N. J.; 2 were present on May 25 (ECB); 
5 were at Shutesbury, Mass. on May 4 (SAE, ef al.): 
5 were reported from New Hampshire; 3 of these 
were at Monroe on April 11 (Powers) and 2 at Pitts- 
burg on May 18 (Halberg). One was seen in coastal 
waters at Fishers Island, L. I. on June 1 (HLF, Jr.). 

Owls.—The only Snowy Owl seen was at Mon- 
tauk, L. I. on March 23 (DP); 1 Boreal Owl was 
reported on March 18 at Valcartier, Que. (C. Aimé). 

Chimney Swifts—An early arrival in the New 
York area was one at Nyack on April 22 (Treacy). 
The first arrival in the Connecticut River valley in 
Massachusetts was on April 21; in mid-May hundreds 
roosted in a chimney on the Smith College campus in 
Northampton where they dropped in very early in the 
afternoons during the cold, wet weather; 1070 were 
counted there on May 17 (SAE). 

Wood peckers.—Three Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
were reported on Long Island, 1 at Woodmere on 
May 11 (J. Bull), 1 at Hempstead on May 12 (C. 
Ward) and 1 at Forest Park on May 24 (Mayer and 
Rose). Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were reported as 
scarce throughout the Region. 

Flycatchers.—All flycatchers were late, probably 
affected by unfavorable weather conditions and by a 
lack of insect food. Eastern Kingbirds were ten days 
late at Nyack, N. Y., the first arriving on May 11 
(RFD). Great Crested Flycatchers did not reach 
Granby, Mass. until May 10 (SAE). The first seen 
at Topsham, Vt. was on May 17 (AM, EM). From 
every point in the Region Eastern Phoebes were either 
scarce or entirely absent; those that did arrive were 
extremely late; April 10 was the earliest date in many 
reports. There were few reports of Traill’s Flycatchers 
but several were seen on eastern Long Island toward 
the end of May; they arrived in the Connecticut River 
valley of Massachusetts in normal numbers, but in 
many other localities they were absent. Eastern Wood 
Pewees were late and frequently unreported. 

Swallows—A Rough-winged Swallow was found 
dead at Rigaud, Vaudreuil Co., Que. on May 15 
(L. Genest). Two were seen on May 21 at Batiscan, 
Champlain Co., Que. (J.N. and L.-A.Lord). Purple 
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Martins suffered severely from a lack of insect food: 
18 were found dead in or under nesting boxes at 
Seaford, L.I., where they had apparently starved 
(J.J.Elliott); no martins were heard in western Mas. 
sachusetts (SAE). At Manorville, L. I. it was re. 
ported that a cold drizzle for six days killed most of 
these birds (G.S.Raynor). 

Jays and Crows.—A Gray Jay was seen at West 
Hartford, Conn. on May 14 (French and Bergstrom) 
The flight of Blue Jays was late but very heavy when 
it arrived. In northern New Jersey the peak occurred 
between May 8 and 23 (ECB); at Nyack, N. Y. the 
heaviest flight was on May 16 and 17, a month later 
than usual (RFD). At Wood-Ridge, N. J. on May 
17 a count was made from one point of Blue Jays 
passing; the total seen was 1481, more than 1200 of 
these going over between 9:30 and 11 A.M. (Dorothy 
C. Pallas). j 

Titmice and Nuthatches—The Tufted Titmouse, 
formerly a rare visitor on Long Island is now in- 
creasing; 1 was seen at Meadowbrook on May 1 
(Mrs. E. W. Teale, et al.) ; 1 stayed at Longmeadow, 
Mass. until April 17, in Florence, Mass. until April 
20 and in West Holyoke until about April 20. Two 
were seen in Glastonbury, Conn. on April 23 (Dono- 
hue). In the Connecticut River valley in Massachu- 
setts the Red-breasted Nuthatches were far more com- 
mon than usual; at Ulverton, Que. there was a de- 
finite movement of this species on the late dates of 
June 3 to 7 (LMT, EET). 

Wrens —House Wrens were not numerous and 
their arrival was generally late. They were particu- 
larly scarce in the upper Connecticut River valley 
(Vera Hebert). At Deposit, N. Y. this wren was 
present on April 25 (Wilson), but no others were 
seen there until May 1. On April 19 on Sunrise 
Mountain in northwestern New Jersey an unfamiliar 
song was heard by a group gathered to watch for 
migrating hawks, stalking the source of the song a 
Bewick’s Wren was found. At least four members 
of the party were familiar with the species and they 
all agreed on the identification (F. P. Wolfarth. 
et al.). The winter storms and cold seemed to have 
less effect on the Carolina Wrens than was expected 
A pair was found raising young at Northampton, 
Mass. on April 14 (SAE); many survived the winter 
on Fishers Island, L. I. (HLF, Jr.) and it is reported 
that the species did not suffer in southwestern Con- 
necticut. On the other hand, very few came through 
the winter in the vicinity of Binghamton, N. Y. and 
they were entirely absent at many points in that 
locality where they were seen last fall; in Rockland 
County, N. Y. they disappeared, and there is but 
one spring record, New City, on April 11. 

Mockinghbirds.—There are many reports of Mock- 
ingbirds from northern New Jersey, Long Island and 
western Connecticut; in the Connecticut River valley 
of Massachusetts there are additional reports. The 
most northerly record was of 1 at’ Hinsdale, N. H. 
on May 27 (TR); song was heard at East Canaan, 
Conn. on May 17 (A. A. Saunders). 

Thrushes.—Robins were generally late. The exten- 
sion of the northern range of the Wood Thrush is 
shown in several reports: 2 at Topsham, Vt. on May 
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11 (AM, EM); 5 on May 18 in the Connecticut 
Lakes area of New Hampshire (Edith M. Halberg) 
and 15 at Mt. Olive in Magog County, Que. (JNL, 
LAL). One was seen and heard near Quebec city, 
Que. on May 19 (RC). Hermit Thrushes were very 
scarce throughout the Region; at Nyack, N. Y. the 
first was seen on May 16, a new late date for the 
area (RFD, ef al.); at Ulverton, Que. 3 were heard 
singing on April 27 but the species was rarely noted 
afterwards (LMT, EET). A Swainson’s Thrush was 
seen at Agawam, Mass. on the very early date of 
May 3 (Bates); there was a heavy flight of these 
thrushes at Cos Cob, Conn. on May 15 and 16, the 
counts were over 100 and they had passed through in 
these two days (Carol Roesler). This species was 
reported as scarce at Ulverton, Que. Eastern Bluebirds 
were very late and generally very scarce. Only 1 was 
seen throughout the entire spring at Orient, L. I. 
(RL); at Deposit, N. Y. there was a complete ab- 
sence of 6 birds and only 2 992 were seen (Wil- 
son); in Massachusetts they were in normal numbers 
in Franklin County but very scarce south of that; 
about Northampton there were but 5 dates through 
March but then a build-up to “flocks” on April 12 
(SAE); they were very scarce in Vermont and New 
Hampshire and in southern Quebec conditions were 
the same. 

Gnatcatchers.—There are far too many reports of 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers to enumerate them all but 
probably 20 or more were recorded, a remarkable 
influx. The earliest date was April 22, at Ramsey, 
N. J. when one was banded (Eleanor Dater); 1 
arrived at Long Branch, N. J. on the same day; sev- 
eral reports came from southern New York State, 
particularly from Long Island; the most northerly 
record was from Valcartier, Que. on May 22 (CA) 
an unusual occurrence for Quebec. 

Warblers—In the warbler migration the date of 
May 17 stands out prominently as the one that repre- 
sented the peak of the flight and the date of maxi- 
mum occurrence; otherwise the migration of these 
birds was spotty. There was an earlier and local wave 
on about May 4, noticed particularly on southern 
Long Island. In many localities some warbler species 
were practically absent; this was true of the Myrtle 
Warblers, usually so numerous throughout the entire 
Region but almost unseen in many sections. In west- 
ern Connecticut, Parula and Blackpoll Warblers were 
extremely scarce although the Black-and-white and 
the Wilson’s were more numerous than usual. There 
were no warbler waves in southern Quebec and only 
one individual each of the Parula and Cape May were 
seen at Ulverton. Mr. L. M. Terrill draws attention 
to the fact that in general it is the species that win- 
ter in southern United States that were late and 
scarce, perhaps a result of the prolonged cold periods 
in the South during the past winter. 

Prothonotary Warblers were reported at Hempstead 
Lake State Park, L. I. in late April (E. W. and Mrs. 
Teale) and one was at Fairfield, Conn. on May 11 
(M. Brown). Two Golden-winged Warblers were 
seen at West Rutland, Vt. (BB). Four Brewster's 
Warblers were found on a hillside near Binghamton, 
N. Y. on May 25 (M. Sheffield and L. Bemont); one 


was at Gilgo, L. I. on May 4 (G. Carleton); in 
Northampton, Mass. one seen appeared to be on 
territory that abuts that of a Golden-wing (SAE). 
Tennessee Warblers were relatively abundant as 
shown in reports from northern New Jersey, North- 
ampton, Mass. and throughout the upper Connecticut 
River valley; 5 arrived at Topsham, Vt. on May 18 
(AM, EM). Several Orange-crowned Warblers were 
seen, a ¢ on May 17, at Amherst, Mass. (Staples) ; 
and one at Unadilla, N. Y. on May 29 (Wisner). 

Parula Warblers were abundant locally in Rock- 
land County, N. Y. and in northern New Jersey 
where 150 were counted near Morristown on May 
17 (ESW); in many localities, however, the species 
was very scarce or entirely lacking. The numbers of 
Black-throated Blue Warblers were generally above 
normal but the Myrtle, usually the most abundant of 
the migrating warblers, was strangely low in numbers 
and was missed entirely at many points. Black- 
throated Greens were much below normal. Far more 
Cerulean Warblers were reported than in past years; 
1 was singing at Hackettstown, N. J. on May 11 (F. 
W. McLaughlin) ; 4 were at Waterloo, N. J. on May 
31 (Lincoln and Davis); 3 were reported from Long 
Island and 1 was at Amherst, Mass. on May 19. At 
Port Ewen, near Kingston, N. Y. a Yellow-throated 
Warbler permitted careful study for more than 5 
minutes on May 17 (Ilse and H. Dunbar). Pine 
Warblers were very scarce and were almost entirely 
absent from their accustomed territories on Long 
Island. 

A Northern Waterthrush was seen at Lancaster, 
N. H. on May 21 and appeared to be on territory. 
On May 31 there were at least 5 in a swamp in Kil- 
kenny Township, N. H. (R. M. Hatch). A Louisiana 
Waterthrush was reported at Hubberton, Vt. in the 
same place where a pair nested a few years ago (H. 
Potter) ; another, seen at Dalton, N. H. on May 11, 
seems to be the most northerly record for that state 
(VH); an early date for the species is March 31 at 
New Canaan, Conn. (R. Bowes). A Kentucky War- 
bler was seen on Long Island at Rosemont on April 
27 (Mrs. E. W. Teale, et al.) and another was at 
Morristown, N. J. on May 18 (ESW). The Canada 
Warbler was one of the more common of the group, 
particularly in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Icteridae—From Feb. 12 to March 2 there were 
many Eastern Meadowlarks reported about Northamp- 
ton, Mass. and then no more were seen until March 
30 (SAE). Orchard Orioles were not uncommon: a 
young ¢ was at Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
on May 2 (FH); 5 were seen at Point Lookout, L. I. 
on May 4 (GC, et al.); another from Long Island 
was at Brookhaven on May 26 (DP); on May 9 at 
Northampton, Mass. 1 was seen singing (SAE). 
Baltimore Orioles were very numerous; several re- 
ports tell of having seen these birds tearing apart 
the nests of Tent Caterpillars and eating the larvae. 
A Bullock’s Oriole was again seen at Cos Cob, 
Conn. in the spot where it was found during the 
winter; it remained during most of May (Carol 
Roesler). Brown-headed Cowbirds were very nu- 
merous throughout the Region; in southern Quebec 
200 were seen on April 22 (LMT, EET). 
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Finches —A & Cardinal remained at Orient, L. I. 
until May 2 (RL). Reports of this species from the 
Connecticut River valley of Massachusetts were too 
frequent to list and most of the reports were of paired 
birds; 1 ¢ was at Wilton, N. H. from April 10 to 
13 (Myers). The range extension northward was 
noted in many of the regional reports. A  Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak was seen at Oakhurst, N. J. on 
April 23 (E. Wisner) which is the earliest record 
for the vicinity in 24 years; in Quebec they were 
reported as numerous at Philipsburg on May 17 and 
at Senneville on May 25 (LMT, EET). The species 
was abundant at New Canaan, Conn. after May 3 
(Alice A. Bristow). 

A é& Blue Grosbeak, was found at the Jamaica 
Bay Sanctuary on April 27 (GC, ef al.). Indigo 
Buntings were numerous throughout: there was a 
heavy flight in southwestern Connecticut beginning on 
May 4 (CR); they were common, too, in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. There were many late Evening 
Grosbeak dates outside of their normal breeding 
range. This may indicate further extension of the 
nesting area. The multitude of feeding stations may 
be an element in the increasing extension. These 
grosbeaks were seen in Ulster County, N. Y. on 
May 25 (C. Young); up to that same date at West 
Pelham, Mass. (Seitz), song was heard and court- 
ship seen through May; they were at Amsterdam, 
N. Y. until May 30 (Fitzgerald) and to May 22 at 
Morristown, N. J. (ESW). 

Purple Finches were seen on Fishers Island, L. I. 
as late as May 9 (HLF, Jr.). The House Finch con- 
tinues to spread; in the vicinity of Islip, L. I., 118 
were banded (LW); a pair was seen almost daily 
through the spring at Brookhaven, L. I. (DP); at 
Franklin, N. J. one was found and photographed 
on April 20 (Cherepy). A European Goldfinch was 
a regular visitor at a feeder at Summit, N. J. in 
early May; it stayed about two weeks (Mrs. J. W. 
Jewell). White-crowned Sparrows were way below 
normal, particularly in the Connecticut River valley 
of Massachusetts (SAE), and White-throats were 
locally scarce in many sections—CHARLEs K. 
NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—Fol- 
lowing an extremely cold winter, the cool and wet 
spring had at least one predictable aspect: most 
observers reported 
that migration was 
much delayed, 
particularly the 
early part, though 
there was a little 
disagreement 
about this. A warm 
spell in late April 
brought many ar- 
rivals in on time, 
however, and in 
the Washington, 
D.C, atea £. G. 
Davis found that 























first individuals of species normally expected after 
April 15 were consistently earlier than average. On 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, however, S. 
Dyke reported exactly the opposite, with April ar. 
rivals somewhat early and later ones either “on time’ 
or somewhat slow in appearing. Departures were 
quite late generally, particularly of winter residents. 
and many transients were still in the area as the sea. 
son closed. Most observers considered the migration a 
good one, and a number of good waves were reported 
in the northern part of the Region, with particularly 
good flights noted on May 4 and May 10 and 11. 

Reductions in populations of certain species fol- 
lowing the hard winter are slowly being recognized, 
though it is not always easy to attribute these reduc. 
tions solely to weather. Species widely reported in 
greatly reduced numbers included Eastern Phoebe, 
Carolina Wren, Hermit Thrush, and Eastern Blue. 
bird. 

Loons, Cormorants.—A flock of 47 Common Loons 
on the Potomac at Dyke, Va. on April 26 was locally 
unusual (J. M. Abbott). P. A. Buckley and others 
found 2 Great Cormorants, an adult and an immature, 
at Barnegat Inlet, N. J. on the extremely late date 
of May 11. 

Egrets, Ibises—In a statewide heron survey on 
April 9 to 13 Robert Allen and Herbert Mills esti- 
mated 182 pairs of Common Egrets in New Jersey. 
Snowy Egrets appeared much more common, with a 
count of 758 at the Stone Harbor, N. J. heronry on 
April 10. Undoubtedly the most spectacular news of 
the spring was the discovery of the Cattle Egret 
nesting in coastal Maryland, some 315 miles north- 
east of its previous northernmost nesting at South- 
port, N. C. J. M. Valentine found at least 11 nests 
in the Mills Island heronry in Chincoteague Bay, 
Md. in late May. Details are expected to be published 
elsewhere. Five Cattle Egrets were found at Rio 
Grande, N. J., April 2, apparently the first spring 
arrivals (N. J. McDonald). The Glossy Ibis, another 
species making a spectacular increase in the Region, 
arrived at Chincoteague, Va. on April 16, and there 
were a number of records here during April and May, 
with counts up to 13 (JMV). There were several 
reports of up to 6 birds around Back Bay, Va. (W. 
F. Rountrey). Frank McLaughlin found 9 at Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J. on April 30. There was one ex- 
tremely early inland record, 2 at Alexandria, Va. on 
April 5 (R. O. Paxton and many others). 

Geese, Ducks.—Carl Yelverton estimated 60,000 
Snow Geese using lower Back Bay, Va. during the 
late winter and early spring. About Fortescue, N. J. 
they were most numerous the last week of March, 
with some 5000 on March 30 (FM). A flock of 25 
at Barnegat Inlet on May 11 was quite late (PAB). 
Two Common Teal were found at Blackwater Refuge, 
Md. on March 2 (Karl Weber), and a male European 
Widgeon was reported near Millersburg, Pa., April 
10 and 11 (fide E. S. Smith). At Barnegat Inlet, 
Buckley and others found 3 King Eiders, 2 ¢ and 
1 2, on May 11. These had spent the winter in the 
area. Up to 1000 Common Scoters were present at 
the Craney Island Disposal Area in Hampton Roads 
in late March and early April (WFR). 
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Hauts.—Six Broad-winged Hawks were seen mi- 
grating over the pine barrens at Atsion, N. J., on 
April 20 (David Fables). At Landenberg, Pa., just 
west of Wilmington, Del., J. B. Alcock estimated 
120 migrating hawks on May 4 in the mid-afternoon. 
He thought about 50 per cent were Broad-winged 
Hawks and 25 per cent Sharp-shins. A Golden Eagle 
was seen at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. on May 18 (Les 
Thomas ). 

Shorebirds —A rather normal spring  shorebird 
migration yielded few abnormalities. Buckley and 
others found 4 Wilson's Plovers at Beach Haven, 
N. J. on May 10. The Upland Plover seems to be 
gradually losing ground in the Philadelphia area; few 
were reported, and it was seen by only 3 out of 18 
groups participating in the DVOC roundup on May 
11. A startling record was the report of 41 Upland 
Plovers in a pasture at Hampton, Va. on May 10 
(Mrs. L. Machen). A Knot at Goose Island, D. C. 
on May 24 was an unusual inland record. On April 
29 a single Northern Phalarope was seen on Dela- 
ware Bay off Sea Breeze, N. J. (Don Kunkle). 

Gulls, Terns —A Glaucous Gull was observed on 
May 10 off Fortescue, N. J. (DK). Iceland Gulls 
were reported at Ocean City, Md., April 19 (DK, 
Ken Wright) and at Brigantine Refuge on March 30 
(DK). The peak count of Forster's Terns at inland 
Dyke, on the Potomac, reached 95 on May 10 
(JMA). Buckley and party found 1 Gull-billed and 
9 Roseate Terns at Beach Haven, N. J., May 10. 

Ouls.—On March 24 a Long-eared Owl was found 
sitting on a bare tree limb in a Gloucester City, N. J. 
backyard (Ed Manners). Another was seen in Glover 
Archbold Park, D. C. on April 7 (N. Shelton), the 
first District of Columbia record in years. 

Woodpeckers —Three Red-headed Woodpeckers 
were seen migrating up Frederick Valley, Md. on 
May 10 (C. S. Robbins). This species has shown a 
considerable increase in the Norfolk area in recent 
years and is now apparently at a peak (WFR). 

Swallows.—Abbott had an unusually good swallow 
flight up the Potomac at Alexandria, Va., between 
April 8 and May 10, the best ever noted in that area. 
He estimated an average of 3000 per day, with a peak 
of 10,000 on May 5, which consisted of 5200 Barn 
Swallows, 1200 Trees, 1000 Rough-wings, 2500 
Banks, at least 5 Cliffs, and 100 Purple Martins. 

Blue Jay—From Washington, D. C. north there 
were reports of a heavy late migration of Blue Jays 
between late April and the last of May, but mostly 
in early May. Mrs. S. S. Dickerson reported a flight 
at Island Beach, N. J. on May 31, ‘the most spectacu- 
lar’ she had ever witnessed! 

Thrushes. Kinglets, Warblers —Swainson’s and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes and both kinglets seemed un- 
usually scarce, though local exceptions were reported 
for the thrushes. The warbler flight was generally 
reported as quite satisfactory by most observers, and 
the DVOC roundup on May 11 recorded 35 species. 
An Orange-crowned Warbler found near Warren, 
V: on May 10 was the first record for Albemarle 
County (K. Lawless). The Black-throated Green 
Warbler is continuing to increase as a breeding bird 
in the Norfolk, Va. area and seems to be nesting now 






in dry woodlands as well as swamps (WFR). F. R. 
Scott found a persistently singing Cerulean Warbler 
in the Chickahominy Swamp near Richmond, Va. on 
May 25. This seems too late for a transient, but the 
locality is some 70 miles southeast of the nearest 
known nesting station. This species was found much 
more commonly than normal in the District of Col- 
umbia area (P. A. DuMont). An unusual concentra- 
tion of Bay-breasted Warblers was discovered near 
Warren, Va. on May 10, where C. E. Stevens 
counted 16. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers—A male Yellow-headed 
Blackbird appeared at Westtown, Pa. on April 11 in 
a flock of about 100 Redwinged Blackbirds (Ellen 
Brown and many others). Brown-headed Cowbirds 
are showing a decided increase in the southern part 
of the Region, especially southeastern Virginia 
(WFR). Sarah Aldridge and Alice Rogers saw a 
Summer Tanager near Hartford, N. J. on May 2. 

Fringillids —Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were re- 
ported as unusually common over the entire Region. 
DuMont reported a count of 42 along the C and O 
Canal west of Washington, D. C. on May 10. A 
Painted Bunting was discovered feeding with sev- 
eral Indigo Buntings on a lawn at Cape May Point, 
N. J.. May 4 (Rus Fowler). It frequented the lawn 
off and on all day and was also seen by J. Cadbury 
and other observers. Apparently, this is a first record 
for New Jersey. Evening Grosbeaks were widely re- 
ported throughout the Region, the last records being 
May 13 at Petersburg, Va. (fide W. B. McIlwaine), 
May 15 at Laurel, Md. (CSR), and May 19 at Den- 
ton, Md. (Mrs. C. Bright). The spring flight of 
Purple Finches was generally excellent. Dr. E. W. 
Marshall, at Ardmore, Pa. banded no less than 21 
House Finches between last Dec. 29 and March 1, 
the last observation being on March 20. A single 
Common Redpoll was seen at Tinicum, Philadelphia, 
on March 23 (B. Worth) and a White-winged Cross- 
bill was observed at Moorestown, N. J., May 4 (F. 
M. Archer).—JULIAN K. Potter, 437 Park Avenue, 
Collingswood, N. J., and F. R. Scott, 115 Kennon- 
dale Lane, Richmond 26, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
Recovery from one of the most treacherous winters 
on record was rather slow in this Region, a fact not 
revealed by 
monthly _tem- 
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degrees to near freezing. This was repeated with 
almost identical wind and degree change between 
May 5 and 7, except that the lows of May 7 were 
in the mid-forties. And there was rain during both 
periods, ending with the newly established cold. An- 
other parallel between these months is found in the 
fact that on April 24, dry, hot SW winds forced 
temperatures over the Region into the 90'’s—some 
ten degrees higher than normal. In May, the 23rd 
was the hot day everywhere except on the lower 
coast, 

Migration prior to April 1 was definitely retarded. 
Vegetation seemed at a standstill. Anticipated arriv- 
als failed to show up and our harassed wintering 
population seemed reluctant to move out. During 
April and May normal schedules were more nearly 
met but, overall, migration this spring was thin and 
waveless to most observers in the Southeast. There 
were exceptions. Richard Kuerzi at St. Marys, Ga. 
noted minor waves of warblers, April 6, 13 and 19. 
At the top of the Region, Wendell Smith at North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. recorded a heavy migration on 
March 27 and estimated the arrival of 1100 Red- 
winged Blackbirds, 200 Rusty Blackbirds, 100 Com- 
mon Grackles and 100 Brown-headed Cowbirds. On 
March 31 he counted 60 Purple Finches—'‘a definite 
indication of migration since I have not seen more 
than ten and often only two or three a day during 
the winter.” At Atlanta, Richard Parks observed that 
migration got off to a slow start but that the peak 
there occurred on the week end of April 26, about 
one week early! J. Fred Denton, at Augusta, found 
April and May about normal but cited several late 
arrivals and departures. At Charlotte the period 
seemed dull but the Spring Count on May 3, sparked 
by Joseph R. Norwood was unusually high. 

Pointing to the scarcity or complete absence of 
Eastern Phoebes (noted in our Winter Season re- 
port), and their slim return, and to the fair popula- 
tion of Purple Finches, Charles H. Blake at Hills- 
boro, N. C. suggests that the insect-eating species. 
wintering farther south than the seed-eaters, might 
have been harder hit by the severe winter simply be- 
cause they are adapted to milder wintering conditions. 
Whatever the cause or causes, it seems safe to say 
that birdlife at the end of migration is generally down 
in this Region. In South Carolina, Robert Norris 
censused a floodplain habitat in Aiken County and 
determined peak numbers on April 18 to be 465 
birds per 100 acres, of which 7 per cent were transient 
species and, about 53 per cent summer resident species. 
In a neighboring habitat of broadleaf forest or ham- 
mock (Barnwell County) a similar tally, April 23, 
produced a peak of 692 per 100 acres and at this 
latter site, 642 per 100 on May 1. Better than one- 
half of the May 1 count of 642 was composed of 
White-throated Sparrows (82), Red-eyed Vireos 
(61). Black-throated Blue Warblers (54), Ovenbirds 
(48), Parula Warblers (48) and White-eyed Vireos 
(48). By the end of May. populations were down to 
about 240 birds per 100 acres in both habitats. 

Departures —In spite of relatively hot weather 
after the middle of April, no general exodus was 
apparent. At the extreme southern point of the Re- 
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gion, near St. Marys, Ga., John Burch, in i report 
to Frederick V. Hebard stated that the great body of 
wintering birds did not leave until the full moon of 
May 2 and 3. This might have triggered a substantial 
part of our visiting population of Evening Grosbeaks 
although many of them remained—some as late as 
May 15. Others of the numerous species that lingered 
are noted later in this report. 

Arrivals —Some flycatchers, Purple Martins and 
vireos moved in early to areas apparently devoid of 
aroused insect life. Some were known to have per. 
ished. Martins that reached Elkin, N. C., Jan. 21 
and Wilmington, March 8, were almost certainly 
killed. They were not seen again for weeks. Except 
for the last few days of the month, March arrivals 
as high as North Carolina were hard to find. Some 
Eastern Phoebes that normally would not have left. 
returned. 

Rarities or Accidentals—An inland record for the 
Cattle Egret was established at Henderson (upper 
Piedmont), N. C. A lone Brant was found feeding on 
the upper S. C. coast. Two Ruddy Turnstones in 
bright spring plumage appeared in interior Georgia, 
just above the fall line and a female Wilson's Phala- 
rope was watched for two days at Wilmington. Also 
at Wilmington, a Roseate Tern was seen and a dead 
Dovekie was picked up. A male Bachman’s Warbler 
remained near Charleston for several weeks and a 
Lincoln's Sparrow was found near Aiken, S. C. 

Loons to Herons —Common Loons were reported 
about as usual. One near St. Marys, Ga. at the bot- 
tom of the Region, May 7, was a bit late. A Double. 
crested Cormorant at Greensboro, N. C., May 10. 
is a little late. 

Herons through Ibises—Eugene Cypert, Refuge 
Biologist at Okefenokee Refuge (Waycross, Ga.), 
found Great Blue Herons in near normal numbers 
there. This was also true of Green Herons. Little 
Blues were thought to be less numerous than last 
spring at Okefenokee. At the Mattamuskeet Refuge 
(upper North Carolina coast), Royston Rudolph, 
Management Biologist, noted Little Blues frequently 
after March 24. On April 28 a Cattle Egret was 
found a few miles north of Henderson (upper Pied- 
mont), N. C. by Mariel Gary. It remained several 
days and was shown to Mrs. A. W. Bachman and 
others. Cypert found fewer Common Egrets than 
usual at Waycross; Robert A. Norris noted their 
arrival at Aiken, S. C., March 11. The first Louisiana 
Heron reported from the Mattamuskeet area was 
on March 29, seen by John C. Fields. Kuerzi began 
his report by deploring the total absence of Wood 
Ibis and White Ibis this spring at St. Marys. How- 
ever, Cypert counted at least 75 Wood Ibis at Way- 
cross, June 4, following an extremely slow build-up. 
Glossy Ibis were in the upper part of the Region 
early. Some of the White Ibis missing farther south 
might have been around Charleston, where 235 were 
seen on the Spring Count, May 10. 

Waterfoul—The good population of wintering 
wildfowl moved out without attracting unusual at- 
tention and was probably about on schedule. James 
Shuler, Jr.. and party watched a Brant feeding along 
a back beach at Romain Refuge, McClellanville, S. ©.. 
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April | Mallards were not seen at Savannah Refuge, 
Savannah, Ga. after March 7 (E. O. Mellinger). Most 
of the other ducks left that location during the third 
and fourth weeks of March. Green-winged Teal left 
Savannah. March 29 (EOM). They were last seen at 
North Wilkesboro, March 21 (WPS). Blue-winged 
Teal were present in twos and threes, May 10, at 
Charleston and Greensboro, and May 13 at North 
Wilkesboro. J. Fred Denton noted a female Lesser 
Scaup at Augusta, May 3; James Mattocks saw a pair 
near High Point, N. C., May 10; John Gatewood 
reported 38 at Winston-Salem, N. C., May 11. Also 
on May 11 a lone Ruddy Duck was noted at Win- 
ston-Salem; another single Ruddy was at North 
Wilkesboro, May 13, a rather late date (WPS). 

Hawks.—Swallow-tailed Kites were first noted at 
Waycross, April 16 (EC). A Mississippi Kite was 
found on the Charleston Spring Count, May 10. A 
Broad-winged Hawk was at Aiken, S. C., April 16 
(RAN). The first Marsh Hawk recorded at North 
Wilkesboro was on Feb. 28 (WPS). Cypert saw an 
Osprey at Waycross, Feb. 6; one was seen near High 
Point, April 7 (JM). A Pigeon Hawk was seen on 
the Charleston count, May 10; another was killed 
against a high tension wire near Aiken, April 21 
(RAN). 

Cranes, Shorebirds —Sandhill Cranes were at Way- 
cross in about the usual spring numbers (EC). Two 
Black-bellied Plovers and 2 Ruddy Turnstones were 
found at Augusta, May 13, the former, a first Augusta 
area record and the latter a first for the interior of 
Georgia (JFD). Hebard reported Common Snipe 
as late as May 10 at Folkstone, (SE) Ga; one was 
on the Greensboro count, May 10. Smith noted 7 at 
North Wilkesboro, April 9; 2 were seen at Wil- 
mington, April 26. Maurice Barnhill saw a White- 
rumped Sandpiper at Wilmington, May 29. Also 
at Wilmington, a Stilt Sandpiper was found, April 
26, May 2 and 3 (MB & Mrs. Cecil Appleberry). 
Denton noted Semipalmated Sandpipers, April 27, 
early by one day at Augusta. A female Wilson's 
Phalarope in full spring regalia was discovered on 
May 2 by the Wrightsville causeway at Wilming- 
ton by Mrs. Dot Earle and shown to numerous ob- 
servers including Mrs. Appleberry on May 3. It 
remained there during those days in a shallow salt 
pond and was watched through glasses and a scope 
at distances down to 30 feet. 

Gulls, Terns, Dovekie —Wendell Smith reported 
6 Herring Gulls at North Wilkesboro, April 21. The 
Greensboro count tallied 54 Ring-billed Gulls, May 
10; Denton noted an immature over Milledgeville, 
(central) Ga., April 9 and 3 adults at Little River, 
Ga., May 13; 35 Ring-bills were at Greensboro, May 
+ (JM). Rudolph found Laughing Gulls at Matta- 
muskeet during the first week of April. A Roseate 
Tern was carefully watched and satisfactorily identi- 
hed at a beach near Southport, N. C., May 23, by 
John Irvine and M. Barnhill. These observers, with 
Greg Massey, found a dead Dovekie on Carolina 
Beach (Wilmington), April 4. 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —Chuck-will’s- 
Widows and Whip-poor-wills were a week or more 
late in central North Carolina. Common Nighthawks 









were first seen at Waycross, April 8, and at the top 
of the Region at North Wilkesboro, April 19. Chim- 
ney Swifts reached Dawson, Terrel Co., Ga., March 
29 (Gerald P. Morsello); Waycross, April 8; Col- 
umbus, April 5; Augusta, April 3; Aiken, S. C., 1, 
March 31, 3, April 3; Charlotte, April 5 (Mrs. W. 
G. Cobey); and North Wilkesboro, April 7. Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds were a bit late generally. 
They were at Columbus, April 6; Charlotte, April 13; 
North Wilkesboro, April 20. At two separate feeders 
at Charlotte males came in one day ahead of the 
females. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—At North Wilkesboro, 
Smith noted an accumulation of 31 Yellow-shafted 
Flickers in about 50 acres of field. He had noted a 
slight increase in their numbers, March 31. Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers remained at Augusta until April 
27, two days later than previously noted (JFD) ; and 
at Charlotte one was seen, April 23 (WGC). Eastern 
Kingbirds were at Columbus, April 5 (L. A. Wells), 
and at Waycross, April 11. A Gray Kingbird ap- 
peared at Edisto Beach (lower coast), S. C., April 
19 (Mrs. Paul Atwood, Fred May), and 2 again 
turned up at Southport, N. C., May 26 (Waters 
Thompson). Eastern Phoebes were late in moving 
up from south Georgia. Cypert found them at Way- 
cross, Mav 3; the late Augusta record was April 13 
(JFD). Smith recorded a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
at North Wilkesboro, May 11. Wells reported an 
Acadian Flycatcher at Columbus, April 26. An East- 
ern Wood Pewee was reported by Norris at Aiken, 
April 19, observed by Dale Van Denburg. 

Swallows.—Tree Swallows, normally wintering at 
Mattamuskeet, did not arrive until Jan. 18; Mellinger 
noted at least a thousand passing the Savannah Re- 
fuge in early April. Eleven Bank Swallows were seen 
at New London, (central) N. C., May 10 and at 
High Point, April 27 (JM). Rough-winged Swallows 
arrived at Augusta, April 5, about 10 days late. Cliff 
Swallows were noted at New London, May 10, and 
at North Wilkesboro, April 17. Mrs. Appleberry at 
Wilmington reported 2 Purple Martins seen by Mas- 
sey and Barnhill, March 8, and by herself, March 9. 
They were not seen there again until March 29; Mat- 
tocks found them at High Point, March 12. They 
were not noted at Charleston until March 28 (Ellison 
Williams). 

Jays to Vireos—James Mattocks tallied numerous 
flocks of Blue Jays passing over the High Point and 
Asheboro areas, N. C., in a general northeasterly 
direction between April 25 and May 3. Flocks aver- 
aged between 25 and 50, totaling above 1000 birds. 
At Aiken, Norris noted Fish Crows, Feb. 20, about 
on time; they were not found at Augusta until March 
2 (JFD). An early Wood Thrush was at Aiken, 
April 7; strangely enough, they were not noted at 
the top and bottom of the Region until they ap- 
peared simultaneously, April 25 (EC & WPS). 
Swainson's Thrushes “were definitely down in num- 
bers’ at Aiken and Augusta. One was recorded at 
High Point, April 30; Smith found several between 
May 6 and 24 at North Wilkesboro. Richard Parks 
recorded them at Atlanta between April 27 and May 
18. Kinglets were scarce everywhere; at Columbus, 
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Wells found Golden-crowns more frequently then he 
did Ruby-crowns. At North Wilkesboro, Smith found 
8 Water Pipits, March 10. Cedar Waxwings were 
commonplace, generally. 

Vireos, Warblers —Although White-eyed Vireos 
were reported early from Savannah (March 16, EOM) 
and Wilmington (March 23,GM), two or more weeks 
passed before they were reported from other points, 
and vireos generally were late. Kuerzi found the entire 
warbler movement dull at St. Marys: “the minor 
wave of April 6 consisted of Prairies, Parulas and 
Redstarts; the wave of the 13th, Prairies, Hooded, 
Parulas, Black-and-whites, Redstarts and Myrtles; on 
April 19th, there was a trickle of Worm-eating, 
Black-throated Blue, Prairie and Myrtle; the real 


warm temperature (93°) with light southerly winds 
had no reaction; Blackpoll Warblers arrived, May 6, 
and were last seen, May 12.” A wealth of arrival and 
departure dates came in from over the Region defying 


summarization in limited time. Parks’ comments for 
Atlanta help: “As happens occasionally this was a 
very good year for Cape May Warblers, this species 
being, by actual count of my records, the most com- 
mon usually uncommon Cerulean 
Warbler was seen on several occasions, as was the 


transient. The 


Tennessee which is seldom seen here at this season. 
Magnolia Warblers were also perhaps a bit more 
common than usual, whereas Worm-eating, Golden- 
winged and Parulas were less common. And _ Black- 
throated Blue and Black-throated Green were not 
seen at all. Later in the season, Myrtle Warblers 
were less common than expected.” Particulars con- 
cerning Bachman’s Warbler at Charleston and other 
rarities noted earlier will be published in The Chat, 
Bulletin of the Carolina Bird Club. 

Grosbeaks Sparrows —A male Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak visited the Beckett feeder at Mag- 
nolia Gardens, Charleston, April 23—a rare coastal 
appearance (E. Burnham Chamberlain). Kuerzi noted 
a male Indigo Bunting at St. Marys, April 11 through 
13; Norris found 2 males at Aiken, April 19. A 
Painted Bunting was seen at the Savannah Refuge, 
April 22 (EOM). The incursion of Evening Gros- 
beaks, the heaviest ever recorded, will be published in 
detail in The Chat. Purple Finches were plentiful, 
generally into upper Georgia. Denton recorded them 
as late as April 12 at Augusta. Am. Goldfinches were 
present on May 8 at Folkstone, Ga. (Burch). Spar- 
rows appeared in good numbers in most places. 
White-throats left Waycross, May 3 (Cypert) ; some 
were still singing on May 31 at Atlanta (William 
W. Griffin) —B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Critter Hill, 
Matthews, N.C. 


through 


FLORIDA REGION.—The heavy rains of late 
winter continued to varying degrees on the mainland 
in April and May, so that water levels were generally 
high. Those shorebirds which favor fresh-water mud 
flats were seldom encountered away from the coast, 
but there were tendencies toward increased abundance 
and late-spring records of certain marsh dwellers and 
swimming birds. 

Migration —A succession of cold fronts, preceded 
by rain, through the first 19 days of April made for 
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miles per hour and shift. 
ing from southwest to northwest. Although no all-day 
list is available for this period, 2 parties in the Talla. 
hassee Division spent some time on the coast with 
significant success. Near St. Marks Light 70 species 
were listed in a short time on April 15, including a 
high count of 54 Blue Grosbeaks (LLM, RD). Later 
in the day this party found a great host of migrants 
near the tip of Alligator Point, Franklin Co. Notably 
high counts here were: Wood Thrush, 11; Tennessee 
Warbler, 4: Yellow Warbler, 30; Am. Redstart, 21: 
and Painted Bunting, 17. Presumably an estimate of 50 
Orchard Orioles in 1 day on and near the St. Marks 
Refuge was made at the same time (Bedells), and 
migrants were abundant on the Lower Keys, April 
15 and 16 (FH, MHH, ef al.). Of the vast horde of 
birds grounded along the Gulf coast at that time, 
many were still present as late as the 18th and 19th. 
On the former date several rarities were listed on 
Marco Island, and significant counts were obtained 
for at least 3 of the 5 numerous species mentioned 
on Alligator Point. The annual bird count on small 
Anna Maria Island yielded 129 species on April 19 
(vs. 95 on the 1957 count), and at least 2 parties 
each found almost as many species in half a day on 
the St. Marks Refuge. At Anna Maria 32 transient 
species accounted for a total of 606 individuals that 
day. Noteworthy counts there included 144 Orchard 
Orioles, 37 Baltimore Orioles, 86 Summer Tanagers. 
13 Scarlet Tanagers, and 21 Blue Grosbeaks. The 
remainder of the spring migration produced nothing 
equal to this landfall, but the cold front of May 7-8 
and heavy rains on the night of May 10-11 grounded 
fair numbers of migrants. For the most part, the 
interior and east coast did not receive a large share 
of transients, although even there the numbers were 
up at certain times and places. Data from the televi- 
sion towers (Leon County and Jacksonville) reiterate 
the fact that the largest kills there do not necessarily 
coincide with the largest visible waves of diurnal 
migrants. Thus the greatest numbers found in Leon 
County were on the mornings of April 4 (228) and 
11 (220) (HLS). At Jacksonville the count on the 
morning of April 21 (297) was much higher than 
that of all other days combined (KLP). Data from 
these 2 localities drastically illustrate quantitative 
differences in migration routes of various species. For 
example, 115 Ovenbirds were found at Jacksonville 
on the morning of the 21st but a total of only 4 for 
the 2 big days in Leon County. Again these results 
do not closely agree with observations of living birds. 
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Lute Departures.—The last report presented scant 
evidence that some winter residents were remaining 
later than usual. Two possible reasons were that, due 
«) the severity of the winter, they had migrated 
farther south than usual or had been weakened by 

| and/or the scarcity of insects. This trend was 
abundantly manifest during April and May. At least 
66 records were considered later than normal, and 
more than half of these (34) were record-breaking 
for one or more of the major divisions of the state. 
No ready theory presents itself, however, for the fact 
that many of the species involved do not winter in 
Florida in significant numbers, if at all, but arrive 
here in spring from countries with less variable 
weather. After the middle of April in Florida the 
season was not particularly backward, consequently 
their loitering is difficult to understand. But the fact 
remains that, by contrast, only about 30 records were 
considered early. 

Factors Involved in Subnormal Abundance.—An 
appraisal of the effects of the prolonged cold weather 
of the past winter, the more intense cold with snow 
in North Florida in February, and the vicious mid- 
April storm in the Gulf of Mexico seems desirable. 
The difficulties of assigning the correct factor for 
each case of reduced bird numbers, however, are com- 
pounded by the fact that many species had been re- 
duced for a long period before the onset of the cold 
of December, 1957. Many such species were listed 
in a discussion of the 3-year drought in North Florida 


present in subnormal abundance in March, April, 
and May, 1958, were on this list, whether or not the 
correct reason for the decrease was drought in every 
case. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that such 
insectivores as the Eastern Phoebe, House Wren, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow-throated and Solitary 
Vireos, and several species of warblers were further 
reduced in numbers by the sustained cold of the past 
winter. In addition to the species mentioned in the 
last report as reduced in numbers during the winter 
months, 3 other species were reduced from March to 
May. These data suggest that February may have been 
the month in which many individuals finally suc- 
cumbed (Mockingbird, Hermit Thrush, Eastern Blue- 
bird). These 3 spring months also provided evidence 
of winter killing in South Florida of species which 
are seldom found in winter in North Florida. The 
tollowing species of regular breeders or migrants 
around Tallahassee returned from South Florida in 
subnormal numbers this spring: Spotted Sandpiper, 
Catbird, Yellow-throated Vireo, Parula Warbler. 
Very few species remain whose decrease may be at- 
tributed only to the Gulf storm, but it may be that 
the Common Nighthawk and Blue Grosbeak, with 
Winter ranges south of the United States, belong 
here. Many of the species most likely to be affected 
dy such weather breed largely to the north of Florida, 
and their relative abundance this year may be most 
accurately determined there. 

Loons, Grebes, Boobies, and Shearwaters—A 
Common Loon on a pond near Monticello, May 14 
(5. A. Grimes), appears to be the latest recorded 
migrant of this species in the Tallahassee Division. 


An early breeding record of the Pied-billed Grebe 
was the sight of an adult with 5 young on its back 
near Lakeport, April 19 (AS, RLC, ef al.). About 
20 miles east of the Dry Tortugas, 3 species of shear- 
waters—the Greater, Sooty, and Audubon’s—were 
seen within a few minutes at a range of 50 feet dur- 
ing a storm on May 11. Another Audubon’s had been 
seen near Key West the preceding day (RLC, AS, 
CB, Frank J. Ligas, et al.). A White-bellied Booby 
flew west past Marathon on May 24 (Cranes). 

Wading Birds.—A few young Great White Herons 
were still in the nest on Peterson Key, May 13, and 
Buchanan Key, May 20 (Erwin C. Winte). The in- 
land occurrence of this species, incidentally, is reg- 
ular in extreme southern Florida (WBR), thus 
additional records of this nature will usually be 
omitted here. The spread of Cattle Egrets continues, 
and they now occur generally in the Southern Penin- 
sula. Outlying records were made at Key West, April 
5 (FH); Alligator Point, May 7 (HGL); and near 
Panacea, May 24 (DD). An Am. Bittern at Lake 
Jackson (Leon County), May 21, was unusual 
whether late or summering (HMS). Although Glossy 
Ibis are unknown as nesting birds in northwest 
Florida (or farther west), the westward migration of 
small flocks past St. Marks Light was noted this year 
(4 on April 8, Bedells; 8 on April 12, HMS, e7 al.). 

Ducks.—A very late, but strong flying, drake Mal- 
lard was flushed at Lake Jackson, May 21 (HMS). 
Also late were a Ring-necked Duck and 2 Pintails 
near Andytown, April 19 (RLC, AS, William S. 
Courtis, et al.); 3 Canvasbacks near St. Marks Light, 
April 12 (HMS, et al.); and a Bufflehead, Joc. cit., 
April 19 (HMS, JCH, James T. Tanner, ef al.). 
Much more tardy, however, was another Canvasback 
near Brighton on May 16 (Mr. & Mrs. B. J. Kin- 
caid). Ruddy Ducks broke their previous departure 
record in the Southern Peninsula at Hialeah, April 
12 (DRP, AS, e¢ al.), and in the Tallahassee Division 
at Lake Jackson, May 8 (HMS). 

Kites, Hawks and Falcons.—Despite statements 
that Swallow-tailed Kites never take birds, 1 was seen 
to capture a young Mourning Dove at Coral Gables, 
April 29 (Mrs. Lillian B. Fly). A Mississippi Kite 
near St. Marks Light, April 12, was the earliest of 
record for the Tallahassee Division (HMS). A 
Cooper's Hawk was very late or summering at Marco 
Island, April 18 (DRP), and a late Sparrow Hawk 
was observed on Alligator Point, May 7 (HGL). 

Rails and Plovers—At least 2 Soras remained at 
Lake Jackson on the very late date of May 27 
(HMS), and the rare Black Rail was picked up at 
the Leon County TV tower on April 15 (HLS). An 
Am. Golden Plover was watched at Canaveral from 
April 12 to 21 (WFW, LE, Allan D. Cruickshank), 
where it provided the second spring record for the 
Northern Peninsula. Black-bellied Plovers at Lake 
Jackson, 9 on May 8 and 6 on the 18th, were un- 
usual (HMS). 

Sandpipers, Gulls and Terns.—Upland Plovers, 
usually rare in spring, remained near Sarasota from 
April 1 to 19, with as many as 19 found on the 2nd 
(Platts, CPP, et al.). It is not certain whether 11 at 
the “Bradenton airport” on April 2 (CWA) were a 














































































different group. White-rumped Sandpipers, found 
only in small numbers as a rule, varied from 75 to 
150 at a Key West rain pool from May 8 to 10 
(FH). A Black-necked Stilt on the Dry Tortugas, 
May 10 (RLC, AS et al.), constituted the third 
spring record for the Lower Keys. A high count for 
the Am. Avocet was that of 92 at Lake Ingraham 
on April 28 (WBR). A Northern Phalarope at 
Canaveral, May 8 to 10 (WFW, LE), was but the 
second spring record for the Northern Peninsula. A 
few Ring-billed Gulls remained on the Dry Tortugas 
on May 10 and 11 (AS, RLC, ef al.). Late records 
of the Bonaparte’s Gull came from Key West, April 
13 (MHH, CB, PI); Merritt Island, May 4 (WFW); 
and St. Marks Light, May 11 (HMS, SO). Early 
records at St. Marks Light were those of 6 Least 
Terns on April 5 (Zerbes) and a Black Tern on 
April 6 (Bedells). The latter species, rather rare 
in spring, was seen again in small numbers there on 
May 10 and 11 (Zerbes, HMS, SO). Extralimital 
records of the Sooty Tern were made on May 24 
in the Upper Keys (Walter A. Starck, II), and in 
“late May” at Miami (Mrs. Arthur Gasche). Al- 
though the occurrence of Black Skimmers on _ the 
lakes of Orlando has been cited previously, it is 
believed that numbers up to 50 (through April 16) 
are unusual (Jamie R. Tippens). 

Cuckoos and Goatsuckers.—Yellow-billed Cuckoos 
were ahead of schedule on Plantation Key, April 3 
(DRP, Hugh B. Mueller), and earlier than ever 
before on Mashes Island, Franklin Co., April 4 
(HGL). The migration reached an unusually heavy 
peak in May at Marathon and near Tallahassee. Black- 
billed Cuckoos were met with at St. Marks Light, 
April 12 (Zerbes) ; Key West (3), April 16 (MHH, 
CB, PI); and Sarasota, April 17 (CPP). Common 
Nighthawks also arrived early at Marathon, April 
2 (Cranes); Miami, April 4 (DRP); and near 
Tallahassee, April 7 (HMS). One of the West In- 
dian races was heard calling at Coral Gables, May 
30 (Stuart L. Warter)—an apparent range extension. 

Swifts, Humminghirds, and Woodpeckers.—A mi- 
gration of Chimney Swifts at Lantana, April 23 to 
May 12, was in excess of normal (HPL, ef al.). A 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird on Alligator Point, May 
20, was the latest migrant of this species of record 
in the Tallahassee Division (HMS). Two Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers stayed at Marathon, April 24 
through May 1—the latter a very late date (Cranes). 

Flycatchers—An_ Eastern Kingbird lingered on 
Anna Maria until May 23 (JB), and an extremely 
late Eastern Phoebe was collected near Goodland, 
Collier Co., on April 18 (DRP, RLC, John F. 
Belshe). Scissor-tailed Flycatchers appeared outside 
their winter range at Anna Maria, April 17 and 18 
(CWA); near St. Marks Light, April 13 (DD); 
and near St. Teresa, May 31 (Charles Watt, Jr.). 
An early Acadian Flycatcher was at the Leon County 
TV tower on April 11 (HLS). Migrating Eastern 
Wood Pewees came early (April 7) and stayed late 
(May 20) on the coast of Franklin County (HMS). 
A Vermilion Flycatcher in southern Leon County 
on April 20 (Zerbes) is the latest of record for 
Florida. 
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Swallows.—Early Barn Swallows were reported 
from Daytona Beach, March 31 (FJA). A Tree 
Swallow was late near Tallahassee, May 22 (HMS). 
and a Bank Swallow near Ochopee, May 30 (RLC 
AS), is the latest of record for the Southern Penin. 
sula. A nesting colony of 12 to 15 Purple Martins 
at Homestead is said to be the southernmost jp 
Florida (WBR). 

Wrens and Mimic Thrushes—A House Wren on 
Stock Island, May 9 (RLC, AS), was the latest of 
record for the Lower Keys; and a late Winter Wren 
was seen near Bristol on April 10 (HMS). Also the 
latest for the respective divisions were Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens 20 miles west of Miami on May 3 
(RLC, AS), and at the Leon County TV tower. 
May 23 (HLS). A Short-billed Marsh Wren was 
late at Port Leon (Wakulla County), May 11 (HMS, 
SO), but 2 singing near Ochopee on May 30 (RLC, 
AS) were remarkably detained in migration. Another 
latest record for its division was that of a Catbird 
near St. Marks Light, May 11 (HMS, SO). 

Thrushes—A_ Robin remained near St. Marks 
Light until April 13 (Bedells), but Hermit Thrushes 
stayed later than ever before in the 2 parts of the 
Florida Peninsula: Miami, April 19 (WGA), and 
Merritt Island, May 7 (WFW, LE). In the latter 
instance Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes and 
the Veery were also present. Only the most notable 
of numerous other records of transient thrushes can 
be presented here. A Wood Thrush at Sarasota, April 
8 (CPP), was the earliest known for the Southern 
Peninsula. A Swainson’s Thrush near St. Marks Light, 
April 12 (many observers), was a record-breaking 
arrival for the Tallahassee Division, and this species 
was also early at Osprey, April 16 (CWA), and 
Marathon, April 17 (MHH, CB, PI). Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes also set new arrival dates for both parts 
of the Florida Peninsula: April 13 at Sarasota (CPP), 
and April 21 at a Jacksonville TV tower (KLP): 
others were found at the Leon County TV tower, 
April 24 and May 11 (HLS), and a late one at 
Bradenton, May 16 (Mrs. Allan R. Brown). A late 
Veery was on Merritt Island until May 9 (WFW. 
LE). 

Pipits, Waxwings, and Vireos—A flock of 25 
Water Pipits at Lake Jackson, May 8 (HMS), marked 
the latest definite record for the state by a margin 
of 6 days. Cedar Waxwings also remained later than 
ever before. New divisional extremes were set at 
Bradenton, where about 50 were seen on May 24 
(CWA), and Tallahassee, a flock on May 26 (HGL); 
but the former record lasted only until June 1, when 
a few were recorded in Miami (DRP). A Solitary 
Vireo was late on Alligator Point, April 15 (LLM, 
RD), and on Marco Island, April 18 (DRP). A 
Philadelphia Vireo was seen at Key West, April 16 
(FH, MHH, ef al.). Warbling Vireos, also rare. 
appeared at Tallahassee, April 7 and 8 (Zerbes); 
Alligator Point, April 15 (LLM, RD); and Marco 
Island, April 18 (DRP). 

Warblers —The migration of warblers was con- 
sidered below normal at Marathon (Cranes) and 
Anna Maria (JB), but about normal in the Tal- 
lahassee Division. The Prothonotary Warbler was 
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early at Key West, March 22 (FH), and late on the 
Tamiami Trail, April 24 (DRP). Usually considered 
rare, the Swainson’s Warbler continued to strike the 
Leon County TV tower on frequent nights between 
April 3 and 21 (HLS). Diurnal observations of the 
species were also made near St. Marks Light, April 12 
(HMS), and at Key West, April 13 (MHH, CB, 
pI). An early Worm-eating Warbler appeared on 
Merritt Island on April 3 (WFW), and 3 were 
late at Sarasota, May 13 (CPP, Platts). This 
species is usually rare in the Tallahassee Division in 
spring, but several were reported this year between 
April 13 and 20. A Golden-winged Warbler col- 
lected in Franklin County, April 7 (HMS), repre- 
sented the second spring record for the Tallahassee 
Division; the first for the Lower Keys was seen on 
April 16 and 17 (FH, MHH, e¢ al.). Almost as rare, 
the Blue-winged Warbler occurred on Anna Maria, 
April 8 and 19 (JB); around Sarasota, April 13 to 
18 (CPP, Mrs. Leon Brown); near St. Marks Light, 
April 12 (Zerbes); and on Alligator Point, April 15 
(LLM, RD). Brewster’s Warbler also appeared in 
the Tallahassee Division, perhaps for the first time, 
when one was found at the TV tower on April 9 
(HLS). Tennessee Warblers were actually common 
(up to 33) at Key West, April 16 and 17. Smaller 
numbers also appeared at Marathon, April 1 and 8 
(Cranes); in the Tallahassee Division, April 7 to 
21; and around Anna Maria and Sarasota, April 16 
to 21. A belated Orange-crowned Warbler was found 
at the TV tower on April 21 (HLS). The Yellow 
Warbler set new extremes for the spring migration 
in the Tallahassee Division; 1 near St. Marks Light, 
April 10 (Bedells), was the earliest of record, and 
1 at the TV tower, May 20 (HLS), was the latest. 
Single Magnolia Warblers appeared on Anna Maria, 
May 9 and 10 (JB), and at Sarasota, May 11 
(Platts). Another rarity was a Black-throated Blue 
Warbler in song at Tallahassee on May 11 (HMS). 
The Cerulean Warbler, seldom found in the Florida 
Region in spring, made history this year. The first 
spring records for the Tallahassee Division were ob- 
tained by 3 parties on dates ranging from April 13 to 
17, involving both inland and coastal locations. The 
Lower Keys had a fifth spring record, at Key West 
on April 16 (FH, MHH, e¢ al.); and one at Mara- 
thon, April 8 (Cranes), was only the fourth in 
spring for the Southern Peninsula, but was shortly 
followed by others at Anna Maria, April 16 to 19 
(JB), and on Marco Island, April 18 (DRP). 
Blackburnian Warblers appeared on Alligator Point, 
April 15 (LLM, RD); Marco Island, April 18 (DRP, 
RLC); and Tallahassee, May 1 (Mrs. Frank H. 
Stoutamire). Another rarity was the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, recorded at Anna Maria, April 15 to 19 
(JB), and Sarasota, April 19 (CPP). The Blackpoll 
Warbler was late at the Leon County TV tower on 
May 20 (HLS). A Prairie Warbler in full song 10 
miles north of Tallahassee, May 1 and 21 (HMS), 
probably represents a further extension of breeding 
range of D. d. discolor from the north. Ovenbirds 
at Wakulla Springs, April 18 (JCH), were unusual, 
and one was late at a Jacksonville TV tower, May 20 
(KLP). Kentucky Warblers, usually rare around 






Sarasota, were found there from April 11 to 20 (CPP, 
JB, et al.). Connecticut Warblers were more in 
evidence than usual, one on Merritt Island, April 30 
(WFW), setting a new early record for Florida; 
another was there on May 10. Additional individuals 
were found at the TV towers in Leon County, May 20 
(HLS), and Jacksonville, May 20 and 24 (KLP), 
and 3 were seen at Miami on May 8 (DRP, RLC, 
Patricia H. Paulson). A very rare item from Miami 
was a Wilson’s Warbler on April 2 (WGA). An 
Am. Redstart on Alligator Point, May 20 (HMS), 
was the latest of record for the Tallahassee Division. 

Weaver Finches, Blackbirds and Orioles.—The ad- 
vance of civilization to the southern tip of the 
mainland at Flamingo has succeeded in establishing 
the House Sparrow there (WBR, Robert P. Allen, 
et al.). Two Yellow-headed Blackbirds lingered near 
Miami until April 12 (DRP, AS, e¢ al.)—the latest 
known to Florida. Continuing to increase, the Spotted- 
breasted Oriole now is estimated to number 50 pairs 
in Dade County (DRP), and a pair remained at 
Delray Beach from April to May 20 (Mrs L. S. 
Lankton, HPL). The rare Bullock’s Oriole was late 
at Key West on April 5 (FH), and 4 Baltimore 
Orioles at Bradenton the next day (CWA) were 
early, if migrants. The first April records of the 
Brown-headed Cowbird for Leon County were es- 
tablished at the TV tower on the 3rd and 4th (HLS), 
but 10 near Andytown were much later on April 19 
(RLC, AS, ef al.). 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, and Finches.—An early Sum- 
mer Tanager appeared on Key West, March 24 (FH), 
and 6 Scarlet Tanagers were late on Alligator Point 
on May 7 (HGL). An Indigo Bunting on the latter 
occasion equaled its previous departure date for the 
Tallahassee Division (HGL). The Blue Grosbeak 
had a prolonged period of migration in the Talla- 
hassee Division: April 7 near St. Marks Light 
(Bedells) to May 21 at the TV tower (HLS), the 
latter setting a new extreme for migration. Good 
numbers of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks attended and 
followed the Gulf storm of mid-April at Gulf-coastal 
localities. For the third successive year, Painted Bunt- 
ings were above their usual abundance in the Tal- 
lahassee Division. Records ranged from April 10 
to 24, and at least 3 were in Leon County, far from 
the coast. The only Dickcissel was reported from 
Key West on April 21 (FH). A Purple Finch at the 
Leon County TV tower was late on April 4 (HLS), 
as were a few Am. Goldfinches at Miami on April 14 
(DRP). 

Sparrows —A Grasshopper Sparrow near St. Marks 
Light, April 12 (HMS, ef al.), was earlier than any 
other record of a migrant in that division, but other 
members in this group were more late than early. 
This was true of a few Chipping Sparrows at the 
Archbold Biological Station in Highlands County 
on April 20 (DRP, RLC, et al.); and of a Field 
Sparrow near St. Marks Light on April 19 (2 parties). 
Another Field Sparrow in full song near Lake Jack- 
son, May 27 (HMS), doubtless represented a new 
breeding locality. Three White-crowned Sparrows 
at Daytona Beach, April 5 (FJA), constituted a late 
record of a rarity, and 2 White-throated Sparrows at 
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Sarasota on April 27 (Platts) were the latest of 
record for the Southern Peninsula. Finally, a Song 
Sparrow on Alligator Point was late on April 12 
(HMS), but not record-breaking. 

Full Names of Observers —CWA, Charles W. At- 
wood; FJA, Fred J. Ackermann; WGA, William G. 
Atwater; CB, Christine Bonney; JB, Jane Brewer; 
Bedells, Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Bedell; RLC, Richard L. 
Cunningham; Cranes, Mr. & Mrs. Francis V. Crane; 
DD, Dorothy Dodd; RD, Reginald Denham; LE, 
Lon Ellis; FH, Frances Hames; JCH, Joseph C. 
Howell; MHH, Margaret H. Hundley; PI, Peter 
Isleib; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; HPL, H. P. Lang- 
ridge; LLM, Locke L. Mackenzie; SO, Storrs Olsen; 
CPP, Charles P. Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; 
KLP, Kay L. Painter; Platts, Mr. & Mrs. Joshua 
Platt; WBR, William B. Robertson; AS, Arthur 
Schaffner; HLS, Herbert L. Stoddard; HMS, Henry 
M. Stevenson; WFW, W. Foster White; Zerbes, 
Karl and Marion Zerbe—HENryY M. STEVENSON, 
Biological Sciences Dept., Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—The water- 
fowl migration was more or less normal, but many 
of the normally early land migrants arrived excep- 
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tionally late and were low in numbers—markedly 
SO in certain species. 

From March through most of April, the time-lag 
for land birds frequently reached 10 days to two 
weeks. This had narrowed appreciably by the end 
of April and in the southeast a wave on May 10-12 
brought arrival dates in that area pretty well back 
to normal. In the north, however, migration was still 
far from complete by the end of May. 

In some species, it was evident that the low 
numbers were a local affair, brought about by mi- 
grants spanning areas non-stop. However, it was 
quite clear that a widespread drop of crash pro- 
portions had genuinely taken place in the Eastern 
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Bluebird, Eastern Phoebe and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, the Robin. Others also believed to have been 
adversely affected, but to a degree not yet determined 
are: Yellow-shafted Flicker, Yellow-bellied Sap. 
sucker, Winter Wren, Hermit Thrush, both kinglets, 
and White-throated Sparrow. Losses are no doubt 
attributable to the rigorous winter they experienced 
in the southeastern United States, for migrants from 
Central and South America have returned in normal 
numbers. Some species wintering in the United States, 
notably Eastern Meadowlarks and Redwinged Black. 
birds, apparently suffered little in point of numbers: 
the populations of Tree Swallows from this Region 
seem to have come through well, for they are in 
good numbers in the north and indeed their difficult 
winter seems to have conditioned them for the sub- 
freezing, snow-flurried weather they endured on their 
return. 

As Mrs. Louise Lawrence points out, late first. 
arrivals go hand in hand with low numbers, but this 
was not in itself sufficient to account for the wide. 
spread time-lag so evident in March and April. The 
weather maps for that period show quite extraordinary 
conditions prevailing over our Region. From mid- 
March to mid-April it was almost continuously 
covered by a large high-pressure area whose southern 
limits extended well down into the United States. 
Our Region lay preponderantly in the cooler eastern 
half of the High, and this gave us many cool nights 
with northerly winds. Under the influence of bright 
sunlight, temperatures warmed up during the day to 
above-normal means, and vegetation progressed quite 
rapidly. The country appeared ready for the arrival 
of spring migrants and yet there were practically none. 
In the forests, there was an eerie silence—winter birds 
had left and their replacements had yet to come. In 
the cities, the absence of a robin chorus at dawn was 
oddly conspicuous and many people inquired why 
they had not returned. 

In addition to the general low level of bird popula- 
tions, I attribute the delay in large measure to the 
fact that there was no time in the period when a 
solid warm sector with a good flow of warm air 
penetrated the Region. Normally, this can be ex- 
pected to occur several times during such a period, 
but on this occasion low pressure centers moved from 
west to east well to the south around the southern 
fringe of the high pressure area, permitting it to 
re-form and essentially to maintain its position. When 
emphasizing the influence of warm sectors on the 
northward migration of our birds in spring, I have 
sometimes been asked what would happen in a 
spring when no pronounced warm sectors developed 
and my reply has always been that I didn’t know 
because in my experience there had invariably been 
at least a few. Well, this year there were none of 
any consequence until May. The birds arrived 
eventually, of course, but the delay was well marked, 
for it was the very end of April before many species 
had returned in reasonable numbers. 

At Point Pelee, in the southwest, events developed 
rather differently than in the southeast. There were 
only two brief periods of high numbers—one on 
April 5-6 (Slate-colored Juncos and Song Sparrows). 
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and another on April 24, which featured migrants 
anticipated at that date. No waves whatever developed 
there in May and, although the number of species 
present was high, numbers of birds were consistently 
low, particularly for thrushes, vireos, and warblers. 

Observers in the southeast and central areas had 
little to see in April but did better in May, for on 
the night of May 10-11, a warm-frontal passage, pre- 
ceded by rain, brought a good wave of birds to a 
substantial area: Fingers Lakes, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Olean, Oshawa, Port Hope, Kingston, Algonquin 
Park, and North Bay. Other waves of more local 
influence were noted in the south in mid-May and 
the first real wave reached the Fort William area on 
May 17-18. A few southern areas reported a month- 
end influx of flycatchers and shorebirds, but other- 
wise migration proceeded from day to day in small 
amounts. In the north, where waves are seldom 
conspicuous, migration had “really just got under 
way’ by the end of May (FH). Though this was 
perhaps somewhat of an exaggeration, the last week 
of May saw many new arrivals at Moosonee and 
other species still to come. 

The season was also notable for the first occur- 
rence in Canada of a Virginia’s Warbler and, sec- 
ondly, for illogical incursions of Mockingbirds into 
the north country at a time when areas hundreds of 
miles to the south had just proven to be most 
dificult if not sub-marginal climatically. 

Loons. Grebes—A large concentration of loons 
occurred on Lake Ontario off Rochester, where 300 
Common and 500 Red-throated Loons were estimated 
on April 19 (AEK’s). On the day previous, April 18, 
the first Common Loons appeared in Algonquin Park, 
where the ice was slowly leaving the larger lakes 
(HAD). Red-necked Grebes were seen in unprece- 
dented numbers for spring on Lake Ontario: 1100 
at Rochester on April 4 (AEK’s), 850 off Bronte on 
April 12 (GWN). and 60 at Willow Beach on 
April 17 (ERMcD). On May 20, there were 9 or 
more pairs at the now well-established breeding 
colony at Lillabelle Lake, near Cochrane (DRG) 
and, in addition, several pairs also appear to be 
establishing a colony near Kirkland Lake (May 11, 
et seq., FH). Of the western forms, 2 Western 
Grebes were seen with other grebes at Willow Beach 
on April 26 (ERMcD) and individual Eared Grebes 
were seen at Rochester on May 17-18 (AEK’s, Mc- 
Netts) and at Whitby on May 31 (JLB), the last 
being only the second observation for the Toronto 
area. Horned and Pied-billed Grebes were scarce at 
Presque Isle, Pa. (JS’s) but not particularly so 
elsewhere. 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises.—Spring sightings of the 
Common Egret as far north as the lower Great 
Lakes are now becoming the rule. At Hamilton, 2 
were seen as early as March 24, (KJC) and 1-4 
from April 15 on. The first arrival at Montezuma 
Refuge was on April 16 (SFH) and 2 were seen at 
Rondeau on April 17 (KMcL). 

A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen briefly 
at Toronto Island on April 29 (HM) and another 
at Rochester on May 11 (LT). Am. Bitterns moved 
into the north hard on the heels of the break-up, 


first dates for Algonquin Park (HAD) and North 
Bay (HP) being April 18 and 21 respectively. 

Glossy Ibises repeated last year’s showing in the 
Region, one being seen at Montezuma on April 25 
and May 4 (IN), one at Rochester on April 27 
(AEK's, WL), and one at Presqu'ile Prov. Park 
on June 3 (RS). 

Waterfowl—For the second year in a row, the 
flight of Whistling Swans was disappointing as to 
observed numbers and the situation may deserve 
further investigation. There was a westward move- 
ment on March 29 when about 500 were seen at 
Long Point, 650 at Point Pelee (DDD, RT) and 500 
or more at Mitchell's Bay (JR); on April 2, there 
were still 250 at Turkey Point (WWHG). At Fort 
William, off the main flight route to the Dakotas, 
a few were seen on April 17, et seq. (AEA). 

Canada Geese first reached Oak Orchard Swamp, 
N. Y. on March 3 (Cummings), but the main body 
of them did not arrive until March 29-30 to reach a 
peak estimated at 31,000 in the Sinks and Oak 
Orchard late on March 30 (WB's). On April 5, there 
were also about 29,000 on Lake Cayuga (IN). On 
April 20, about 12,000 were estimated to be on the 
Lake off Rochester (WL). The route north from Oak 
Orchard takes them along a rather narrow beam for 
although they are frequently seen flying north over 
Port Hope and Cobourg (ERMcD, GB), they are 
seldom seen in any numbers in spring at Toronto. 
Farther north along the route to Hudson Bay, 
medium-sized flocks were seen in flight over Pimisi 
Bay on April 14-17 (LdeKL). Migration was un- 
hurried, though, for there were still 6000 on Lake 
Cayuga, N. Y. on May 4 (IN) and perhaps a 
similar number at Oak Orchard. To the west, 1000 
were seen at Dover Marsh, Kent Co., on April 6 
(JR); at the Lakehead, many flocks were seen flying 
northward on April 20 and several days following 
(AEA). The only report of Blue and Snow Geese in 
any numbers comes from Geraldton, east of Lake 
Nipigon, where they encamped on the golf courses 
during April (AEA). Brant failed to materialize 
on the Finger Lakes and a very few were seen at 
Rochester, May 17-31. They were on the move, 
though, around May 25-26. On May 25, a small 
flock was seen at Port Hope (ERMcD) and 60 
were seen flying up-river at Ottawa on the same day 
(VMH). By May 26, they were reported to have 
reached the north end of Abitibi Lake “in the 
hundreds” (Dept. of Lands & Forests), and on May 
29, more than 250 were seen along the tidal flats 
at Shipsands Island, James Bay (AH, DRG, 
WWHG). 

Duck migration seems to have proceeded un- 
eventfully and in normal numbers. Some highlights: 
3300 Am. Widgeon and 2500 Pintails at Monte- 
zuma Refuge during the first week of April (SFH) ; 
large flocks of Greater Scaup moving past Port 
Hope on April 17 (ERMcD) and 2000 off Toronto 
Island on May 4 (RMS); also at Toronto Island on 
May 4, 6000 Oldsquaws (RMS); large flocks of 
White-winged Scoters moving past Willow Beach 
between May 10 and May 20, and down the Moose 
River in fair numbers during the last week of May 
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(DRG), and also Common Scoters; a concentration 
of Red-breasted Mergansers off Point Pelee where 
15.000 were estimated on April 7 (DL, RT). 

Hawks, Cranes —Hawks were on the move through 
the southern part of the Region from the second 
week in April well into May. The best flight along 
the most-traveled spring route, eastward along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, occurred on May 11: 
1000 Broad-winged Hawks, 750 Sharp-shinned 
Hawks and 7 Bald Eagles plus other species at 
Hawk Lookout, Rochester, N. Y. (Bieber). The 
less favored route, westward along the south shore 
of Lake Ontario and northward past Hamilton, also 
drew some relatively good flights: many accipiters 
along the Niagara Peninsula on April 11 (CMcC, 
HLL); 95 Broad-wings at Hamilton on April 21 
(GWN); 193 Broad-wings and 140 accipiters along 
Niagara Peninsula on April 24 (CMcC, HLL). On 
April 24, A. Mitchener watched more than 100 
buteos and accipiters skirting the shoreline south- 
eastward past Collingwood in a southwest wind. He 
surmised that these birds had flown down-wind into 
the Bruce Peninsula and then angled back around the 
shore of Georgian Bay rather than attempt the over- 
water crossing of approximately 35 miles. 

Two Sandhill Cranes were noted on May 23, 
and another on May 24, soaring northward at con- 
siderable altitude about 9 miles east of Moosonee 
(DRG, WWHG). It is possible that they may nest 
somewhere in the interior of far northern Ontario. 

Plovers, Sandpipers, Phalaropes—Many waders 
came in somewhat late, toward the end of May. They 
were numerous on both sides of Lake Ontario, where 
good mud flats were exposed, but were less numerous 
on Lake Erie. From 50 to 100 Am. Golden Plovers 
were present in the fields north of Point Pelee during 
May (JLB, JL’s, RM, ef al.) and individuals were 
seen at Hamilton on May 17 (GWN) and Ottawa 
on May 11 (WEG). Ruddy Turnstones were rather 
scarce, 50 at Point Pelee on May 30 being a peak 
(RM). 

Am. Woodcock apparently wintered well in 
Louisiana, returning early and in good numbers: 
Olean, March 25 (SWE): Brown Hill, north of 
Toronto, March 29 (WW): Algonquin Park and 
Pimisi Bay, mid-April (HAD, WWHG). Common 
Snipe also wintered well and were numerous in the 
nortr—their aerial displays were an around-the-clock 
featu e at Moosonee in May. Whimbrels were seen 
along Lakes Ontario and Erie between May 19 
and May 28, but not in any great numbers (200 at 
Nanticoke on May 24 by T. Lawrie). At Moosonee, 
a medium-sized flock seen on May 25 was following 
a course directly northward rather than the down- 
river route taken by many migrants (DRG). Pectoral 
Sandpipers were seen in more numbers than usual 
this spring: at Rochester, 36 on April 19 (HM, AS); 
at Bradley's Marsh, Kent Co., 50 on April 27 (JR); 
in Essex Co., 200 on April 27 (WB); at Whitby, 
19 on April 30 (DP). G. W. North estimated 2000 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers and over 200 
dowitchers at Hamilton on May 18. Dunlins and 
White-rumped Sandpipers came later: 500 Dunlins 
at Hamilton on May 25 and 35 White-rumps at 
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Hamilton on May 29 (GWN). Marbled and Hud. 
sonian Godwits were present in May at Fort Wil. 
liam where there was an exceptionally fine exposure 
of mud flats this year (AEA). 

A Wilson's Phalarope was seen at Long Point on 
May 3-5 (Geo. H, GH), one at Fort William on 
May 17 (KD, CEG) and, on the same day, 2 males 
and a female at Ottawa (WEG, DBOS). A fare 
inland observation of 3 Northern Phalaropes was 
made on Lake Cayuga on May 31 (NP), and a flock 
of 46, mostly females, was studied at Shipsands 
Island, James Bay, on May 29 (DRG). 

Nighthawks —Fort William had some extra. 
ordinarily early but reasonably convincing reports 
of Common Nighthawks: one on April 17 (SG, fide 
AEA) and 2 on April 19 (AO, fide AEA). 

Woodpeckers —Yellow-shafted Flickers and Yel. 
low-bellied Sapsuckers were widely reported as re. 
turning in fewer numbers than last year. As a per- 
sonal guess based on brief visits in some of the 
breeding range, I would estimate the loss to be 
not more than 30 percent of last year’s spring 
population. 

Flycatchers—It was generally agreed that num- 
bers of Eastern Phoebes were ‘away down.” A 
detailed report from Olean (SWE) covering a 10- 
pair population studied over 4 years shows a 50 
percent loss from last spring; this may well have 
been general throughout its range in our Region. 
Other flycatchers have returned in normal or near 
normal numbers but moved northward very slowly. 
At the end of May, Eastern Wood Pewee, Traill’s 
and Crested Flycatchers were unreported at Pimisi 
Bay (LdeKL) and Eastern Kingbirds had yet to 
reach Kirkland Lake (FH). 

Swallows, Jays, W’rens.—Swallows returned in 
good numbers in April and May. On the basis of 
their plentiful showing in breeding areas in the 
north, there seems little evidence as yet of any drop 
in the numbers of Tree Swallows. 

Blue Jays were exceptionally scarce until the end 
of the first week of May when they began to enter 
the Region from the south in a marked return migra- 
tion. At Point Pelee, several hundred were seen on 
May 7-8 (NK’s) and on May 11 more than 1000 
(WB). At Presque Isle, Pa. there were about 800 
on May 7 and 10 (JS’s). At Rochester, about 2000 
were seen along the shore route on May 16 (WL, 
Barry). At Toronto, they began to arrive in numbers 
about May 10 and reached Algonquin Park about 
May 12-13. 

House Wrens were reported scarce at Ithaca 
(SFH) but reasonably numerous elsewhere. Winter 
Wrens seemed definitely fewer than usual in Al- 
gonquin Park in May. 

Mockinghbirds —After the numbers of Mocking- 
birds had been reduced in the south by the rigors 
of February and early March, it was quite extra- 
ordinary to find this species appearing in the far 
north in May. The first report was from Thor Lake, 
about 50 miles north of Sudbury, on May 16 (PH); 
on May 21, a rather brownish specimen was seen 
to take shelter in the lee of a woodpile during a 
snow flurry at Lillabelle Lake, near Cochrane (DRG, 
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WWHG); on May 24 one was seen at Fort Wil- 
liam (CEG), though this is not too surprising as 
there have been several previous records from that 
area; the next observations came from Moosonee, 
where one was seen—again amid snow flurries—on 
May 26, 28, and 30; on an intervening day, May 29, 
the same or another bird was seen at Sandy Point, 
six miles down-river from Moosonee and within 
sight of James Bay (DRG, WWHG). Oddly enough, 
there is a previous record for Moosonee—one was 
collected there on June 4, 1928 (fide JLB). 

Thrushes—The hard winter seems to have taken 
its greatest toll in members of this family, as far as 
our Region is concerned. Hardest hit was the Eastern 
Bluebird. Over the last ten years, its status had 
slowly fallen to one of relative scarcity in the Region, 
but as of this spring it must be classified as rare. 
Many observers had yet to see their first one by June 
1. At Ithaca, of 30 boxes occupied in a study area a 
year ago, only 10 are occupied this year (JH); at 
Port Credit, only one of 10 nesting pairs has appeared 
this year (DRG). Other reports are comparable, 
though less specific, but it seems safe to place the 
drop at from 60 to 90 percent. In some areas, Robins 
were at a low ebb, too, though this was particularly 
true of the southern part of the Region and even 
there the effect was quite spotty. At Toronto, for 
example, the population drop ranged from 25 to 
75 percent. In the north, Robins were still very 
plentiful if perhaps slightly fewer in some areas. 
The high numbers of 1957 coupled with their robust 
biotic potential leave no cause to worry about the 
recovery of this species. Of the other thrushes, re- 
ports told generally of late arrivals and low numbers 
in migration. Scanty information from _ breeding 
areas indicates that the Hermit Thrush may be low 
in numbers, but it is too soon yet to judge, and 
there is no information yet on Swainson’s or Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes. 

Kinglets, Pipits, Starlings —Several reports told 
of low numbers of both species of kinglets; cer- 
tainly, in Algonquin Park in May, they seemed far 
less in evidence than usual. Again, more information 
is needed. Water Pipits were on the move along the 
shores of Lake Ontario on May 10-11, several being 
seen at Port Hope (ERMcD) and 100 at Rochester 
(HM, AS). At Presque Isle, the earliest date was 
March 19 and latest May 30 (JS’s). Common Star- 
lings appeared to be taking advantage of late arrival 
or scarcity of hole-nesting species by occupying many 
nest holes in Algonquin Park and North Bay areas 
in April. 

Itreos—The wave of May 10-11 brought numer- 
ous Solitary and Yellow-throated Vireos to the south- 
ern areas and Red-eyed Vireos arrived in large num- 
bers over a wide area (Olean to North Bay) on 
May 18-19. 

Warblers—Myrtle Warblers were reported as 
scarce in migration in some southern areas, but one 
Was singing in Algonquin Park on April 13 (HAD) 
and others followed closely; by May 8, there was 
a full quota of singing males on territory. Although 
there was an influx of Palm and Black-and-white 
Warblers at Presque Isle on May 3-4 (JS’s) and of 


Nashville Warblers at Olean on May 4 (SWE), the 
first and only major wave came on May 10-11, 
reaching a broad area as described above. Warblers 
prominent in this wave were the early ones: Yellow, 
Myrtle, Black-and-white, Nashville, and Blackburni- 
an. In Algonquin Park, hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of Nashvilles arrived overnight. Influxes of 
later species were noted at Point Pelee and Presque 
Isle on May 16 and Olean on May 17 (Tennessees). 
Fort William was host to a warbler wave on May 
17-18. On May 25, large numbers of Bay-breasted 
and Blackpoll Warblers were seen at Willow 
Beach, and the same species were just reaching 
Moosonee by May 30. 

With regard to rarities, there were four observa- 
tions of exceptional interest. The first two concerned 
Yellow-throated Warblers: one at Kingston on 
April 19 (KE, et al.) and one at Rochester on April 
20-21 (Moons, GL); one could guess that a con- 
siderable migration took place into areas farther 
south at this time and that these two overshot the 
range. The next two observations occurred on the 
same date—May 16. One was a Kirtland’s Warbler 
at Toronto (GF, ef al.), and the other, an out- 
standing rarity, was a Virginia’s Warbler at Point 
Pelee. This last was a new bird for Canada and also, 
apparently, for eastern North America. First found 
by Ian Nisbet and David Peakall, it was correctly 
identified in the field by Douglas Dow and Leslie 
Gray and ultimately collected for the National Mu- 
seum of Canada by Dr. George M. Stirrett. 

Icterids, Tanagers—At Pimisi Bay, Bobolinks 
were arriving on May 20-22 (LdeKL); on May 21 
a flock chorused noisily while sheltering in a cattail 
marsh during a snow flurry near Cochrane. Eastern 
Meadowlarks returned in good numbers slightly 
later than usual and the same was true of Redwinged 
Blackbirds. At Buffalo, the Axtells watched several 
thousand black icterids and 300 meadowlarks in 
migration on March 29. At Point Pelee, on April 26, 
a count of birds flying to roost into the marsh near 
the park gate gave a total of 25,000 Redwings, 3000 
grackles and 200 cowbirds. Baltimore Orioles re- 
turned in peak numbers, as a count of 630 along 
the shoreline at Rochester on May 17 attests (McNett, 
MAS). Scarlet Tanagers were particularly numerous 
at Watkins Glen on May 15-16 (SFH) and else- 
where, from Olean to North Bay, about May 18. 

Fringillids —Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were promi- 
nent in the wave of May 10-11, particularly at 
Ithaca (SFH) and Kingston (MHE, ML’E, NM) 
and a few reached as far as Algonquin Park 
(WWHG). Evening Grosbeaks remained in the 
south in good numbers until the same date, when 
most departed, but a few held on until late May and 
even early June. Wherever they went, the move 
seemed to take them clear out of the Region, for they 
were not reported in any numbers to the north. 
Redpolls were still abundant in some parts of the 
south well into March, but by the end of the month 
their numbers had clearly diminished. On March 29, 
six flocks totaling 100 birds were seen in northward 
movement during a 114-hour observation at Buffalo 
(HHA’s). Last date at Rochester was early April. 
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Siskins were very few and crossbills virtually un- 
reported. Slate-colored Juncos arrived at Point Pelee 
(1500 plus) on April 5-6, along with a similar 
number of Song Sparrows. Juncos reached a_ peak 
at Olean on April 7 but there were medium-sized 
flocks at Port Hope as late as April 20. At that 
time they were still scarce at Kingston and North 
Bay. Tree Sparrows remained at Port Hope until 
the third week of April (ERMcD) and the last date 
at North Bay was May 2 (HP). A Harris’ Sparrow 
visited a feeder at Wiarton from March 27 to April 
30 (FB) and another was seen at Rochester on May 
11 (Barlow); relatively few were seen at Fort 
William and this was also true of White-crowned 
Sparrows (AEA). White-crowns were prominent in 
the wave of May 10-11 at Port Hope (ERMcD) and 
Kingston (MHE), but elsewhere were reported 
somewhat later and in smaller numbers. White- 
throated Sparrows first appeared in small numbers on 
April 21-22 from Olean (SWE) to New Liskeard 
(TJA). At Point Pelee, many arrived on April 24. 
In other areas, first dates ran late and numbers small. 
As with the White-crowns, best numbers were re- 
ported at Port Hope and Kingston on May 10-11. On 
their breeding grounds in the north (Algonquin Park, 
North Bay, Cochrane, Moosonee) their numbers were 
still low late in May—well below normal. Fox Spar- 
rows, on the other hand, though not widely reported 
in migration, were present in considerable numbers 
at Moosonee by May 21. Lapland Longspurs, ac- 
companied by (Northern) Horned Larks and Water 
Pipits, were still in migratory flocks at Englehart on 
May 19, and in considerably greater numbers at 
Shipsands Island, James Bay, on May 29 (DRG). 


Snow Buntings, however, had departed by that date. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION.—During | this spring 
season we have had most convincing evidence jp 
the Appalachian Region that our Florida friends were 





not exaggerating when they told 
us that vast numbers of birds froze 
last winter. Many species that win. 
ter in Florida (and, unexpectedly. 
some that don't) have been absent. 
or scarce and local. Nearly every 
one of my correspondents has told 
of local shortages in some species, 
and many of them have told of 
overall scarcities of all species 
Birds simply did not return to their 
nesting grounds in usual numbers. 

These raw data on reductions 
and scarcities, seemingly the result 
of an extraordinarily cold winter 
southward, will be of value some 














day, and I shall devote the major 
portion of this report to a discussion of the situation 
as it appeared to observers in the unglaciated Ap- 
palachians. First. however, here a few general 
comments on spring in the Region. 

In Morgantown it snowed during every one of 
the first 21 days in March. April continued to be 
cold and relatively moist, although there were no 
killing frosts locally after April 20. May also was 
cold and damp, but abundant moisture and absence 
of late freezes resulted in a floral display that seemed 
to many of us the most elaborate that we had ever 
seen. Almost every herb, shrub, or tree that bears 
showy flowers was at its best this spring, and the 
effect was heightened owing to a delay in the early- 
blooming species. This telescoped the opening of 
blossoms, and the effect was much as it often is 
much farther northward. 

Snow lingered in protected high spots until May, 
even as far southward as Roan Mountain, Tenn. It 
was a Startling experience on May 1 to drive past 
deep snow drifts and red maple trees still in bud 
on the high Virginia Alleghenies, and, a few hours 
later, to be in almost-summer verdure near Roanoke. 

Heavy blossoming, together with the absence of 
late frosts, has given promise of excellent fruit and 
nut crops during summer, fall, and the coming winter 
Food will be abundant, barring some disaster, and 
this may do much to build back populations that are 
now scarce or local. 

Two striking things about the past spring: almost 
no really unusual birds were reported from the 
Region, and few observers found any one species in 
unusual numbers. A possible exception to this might 
be the Yellow- and Black-billed Cuckoos. From cen- 
tral Pennsylvania to southwestern Virginia there was 
a very heavy infestation of apple-tree tent caterpillars. 
The larvae of these insects defoliated wild cherry 
trees and other members of the rose family, and in 
some places pretty well cleaned out foliage on young 
oaks. Cuckoos were very much in evidence, but there 
simply weren't enough of the birds. 

Let’s examine the cases of a number of bird species: 

Bobwhite.—Throughout the winter a covey of Bob- 
white fed daily at one of our feeding spots near 
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Morgantown. During the cold period of March these 
birds completely disappeared, and we did not hear 
, single call note until mid-May. Since that time 
we have heard some birds calling, although they are 
qot in usual numbers. Typical comments from other 
observers follow: 

‘Bobwhites are still in central Pennsylvania (at 
least there are two males) but in some areas, like 
Stone Valley where they are most common, they 
sem to have completely disappeared” (Merrill 
Wood). “I find conflicting testimony. Most members 
do not note a profound change, but one member 
thinks they have been decimated. I usually have two 
cocks, and one year I had five, but this spring I 
have none at all, although they were around all 
winter’ (Vincent McLaughlin, writing of north- 
eastern Ohio). “Bobwhites did appear to suffer 
appreciably, as only one was reported on our spring 
census in contrast to 10 to 25 on recent spring 
censuses” (Lee R. Herndon, from Elizabethton, 
Tenn.). “The winter seems to have gotten most of 
the Bobwhites in my usual stamping grounds, since 
I saw very few’ (George Hall, from northern West 
Virginia). ‘My opinion is that the winter did not 
wipe out’ these birds, but instead they moved out 
of the hills into the wider valleys where food 
supplies were more dependable and abundant’ 
(Richard C. Rosche, from Huntington, W. Va.). 

This latter statement by Mr. Rosche exactly 
duplicates my Own experience with Bobwhites during 
the spring and summer of 1958. After a period of 
seeming complete absence during several weeks, they 
are again returning to their usual haunts in the hills. 
If these birds did make migratory flights to the val- 
leys in search of food, this represents an interesting 
chapter in their behavior. Evidence presented by 
Stoddard, Handley, and others would indicate that 
most Bobwhite live and die, normally, within a half- 
mile of the place where they were hatched. 

Eastern Phoebe.—These birds, normally abundant 
and widely distributed in the whole Appalachian area, 
are completely missing in many localities, and are 
scarce in others. They have not returned during early 
summer, as some other species have. Migrants were 
three weeks to a month late. Typical comments 
tollow: 

"... Hal Harrison says that on April 13 he made 
a tour of the places where he usually finds phoebes 
and found just one pair” (F. W. Preston, from west- 
ern Pennsylvania). ‘“Phoebes are less abundant’ 
(Henri C. Seibert, from Athens, Ohio). ‘Phoebes 
were unusually late, and never did come back in 
normal numbers” (Robert C. Leberman, from Meade- 
ville. Pa.). ““Phoebes were late and not too common 
this spring’’ (W. S. Clarke, Jr., from State College, 
Pa.). “Eastern Phoebe populations were down 75 
percent from 1957 populations” (J. C. Howell, from 
Knoxville, Tenn.). “This bird was scarce all winter. 
At Shoals, in southwestern West Virginia, it disap- 
peared after April 5, and did not reappear until 
about May 20” (RCR). “All of the flycatchers seem 
to be in low numbers, but this is particularly true of 
phoebes” (GH, from northern West Virginia). 

Su allows.—Almost all observers noted an irregular 


or trickling migration of swallows. In some areas 
Cliff Swallows were absent; surprisingly, Mrs. E. 
M. West reports several fine colonies near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Purple Martins were scarce in some 
areas; in central Ohio and northern West Virginia 
they were exceptionally common. Several corres- 
pondents noted almost complete absence of Bank 
Swallows. Tree Swallows, however, seem to have 
suffered most, possibly because they winter in num- 
bers in Florida areas hard hit by cold. Some comments 
follow: 

“Tree Swallows are reduced to a single bird with 
no sign of a mate. Twenty years ago in this colony 
there were 22 pairs’ (WM, from northern Ohio). 
“Tree Swallows were very scarce’’ (GH, from north- 
ern West Virginia). 

W’rens.—House, Bewick’s, and Carolina Wrens all 
seem to have suffered severely. Representative com- 
ments include: 

‘| . House Wrens are much reduced in numbers. 
I don’t think we have more than 2 or 3 pairs, whereas 
last year we probably had 15” (FWP, from Butler, 
Pa.). “House Wrens are less abundant; Bewick’s 
Wrens seemingly so” (HCS, Athens, Ohio). “If 
there is one species that I consider scarce as a re- 
sult of the bad winter, it is the Carolina Wren. Last 
autumn I could drive almost anywhere and hear these 
birds; this spring I have been lucky to record 5 birds 
in a day. .. . All during May House Wrens have 
been scarce’ (RCR, Huntington, W. Va.). ‘House 
Wrens arrived very late (May 4), and I found no 
Bewick’s Wrens at all. Carolina Wrens are very 
scarce’ (GH, Morgantown, W. Va.). 

Eastern Bluebird.—Frank Preston and others have 
made systematic efforts to assess bluebird populations. 
Almost every observer has found these birds dis- 
tressingly scarce, the only bright spot being an area 
in northern Pennsylvania. In 1400 miles driving 
through the Appalachian Region in late May I saw 
only 3 bluebirds; this in territory where they have 
been common in past years. These are among the 
comments received: 

“Eastern Bluebird very scarce’ (MW, State Col- 
lege, Pa.). “I have no reports at all of bluebirds nest- 
ing in Butler County, Pa., but just over the border in 
Lawrence County we have one report” (FWP). 
“Bluebirds must have had it the hardest of all last 
winter, as certainly no more than 10 percent of the 
normal population returned. I have repeatedly 
searched excellent bluebird territory where they are 
usually very common, and they seem to be completely 
missing or greatly reduced” (RCL, northwestern Pa.). 
“Bluebirds have been very scarce this spring; some 
of our most active observers have not seen any” 
(WSC, Jr., State College, Pa.). “We have had 
several inquiries about the scarcity of bluebirds’ (K. 
C. Parkes, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 
“Bluebirds seem to be as numerous as last year, with 
the exception of one territory’ (Harris E. Johnson, 
Warren, Pa.). “Bluebirds were reduced in numbers, 
but not nearly as much as I would have expected 
in comparison with some other species” (GH, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.). “Using roadside census methods, 
the 1958 bluebird and Robin populations were down 
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75 percent from the 1957 populations” (JCH, Univ. 
of Tenn.). “During the extremely cold weather of 
February numbers of bluebirds and Robins were re- 
ported dead in this area’ (LRH, Elizabethton, Tenn.). 

Other species which have been locally scarce, and 
certainly spottily distributed, include all species of 
hawks, Am. Coot, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Belted 
Kingfisher, Red-bellied Woodpecker, and Swainson’s 
Thrush. Myrtle Warblers were missing in many lo- 
calities, and almost all observers commented on the 
small population of migrant Tennessee Warblers. 
Vesper and Grasshopper Sparrows were missing in 
some localities. White-throated Sparrows were scarce 
in the Morgantown area, while White-crowned Spar- 
rows were abundant. In areas eastward, the reverse 
Was true. 

Evening Grosbeak.—Apparently two extensive 
waves of Evening Grosbeaks visited the Appalachian 
Region during the winter of 1957-58. The first one 
arrived in late October, built up to large populations 
in some mountain areas during November, and then 
seemingly moved southward; at least the birds were 
reported regularly in North Carolina and Tennessee 
when they were missing in parts of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

The second major wave reached northern West 
Virginia in early February, became very wide-spread, 
and some individuals lingered until late May. AI- 
most all observers in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
found the birds; they were less frequently reported 
eastward in Virginia and westward in Ohio. Dr. 
Preston made an intensive survey of Butler and 
Lawrence Counties, Pennsylvania, compiling data 
from many observers. From these two, and some 
bordering counties he listed birds at 27 stations. 

At Morgantown, a large flock which had been in 
the locality since February began to thin out about 
the first of May, and the last individuals noted at 
my feeder were seen on May 17. Wood gives this 
same date as the last one for the birds in the State 
College area. Near Burbank, below Roan Mountain, 
Tenn. F. W. Behrend reported 19 birds on May 15, 
and 2 seen on May 21. Near Warren, Pa. Johnson 
saw a single bird (male) on May 26. Thus from 
Clearfield, Pa. where Charles T. Kurtz made ex- 
tensive records, to East Tennessee, the birds were 
widespread and abundant along the Alleghenies and 
more southern ridges. 

Other Notable Records: Loons, Geese, Ducks.—On 
April 29, Mrs. E. R. Bordner counted 40 Common 
Loons and one Red-throated Loon at Black Moshan- 
non Lake, Pa. In a good flight of geese, a flock of 18 
Brant on April 22 (H. A. Johnson) and 18 Snow 
Geese on May 18 (Ferris, fide McLaughlin) in north- 
eastern Ohio were notable. Dabbling ducks were in 
poor supply, with Green-winged Teal, Gadwall, and 
Shoveler particularly scarce. Wood Ducks are far 
below their usual numbers. State College, Pa. ob- 
servers saw a number of Oldsquaws and White- 
winged Scoters. 

Ospreys, Cranes, Gallinules—aAn unusual number 
of Ospreys was noted by Max Carpenter in Virginia, 
and this experience was shared by other observers. 
Nine Sandhill Cranes on April 1, and 4 on April 16 


were seen by various observers in East Tennessee 
(JCH). A Purple Gallinule flew into a window and 
was killed at the home of Tom Keiffer, St. Albans. 
W. Va. on May 10. The specimen was saved (C. 0 
Handley ). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —Am. Woodcocks were 
more than usually numerous. However, the wet 
spring made conditions poor for most shorebirds 
Bonaparte’s, Herring, and Ring-billed Gulls had the 
best flights in years, the latter species being particular. 
ly abundant. An early-May flood along the Ohio 
River provided favorable conditions, and on the morn. 
ing of May 8 thousands of gulls fed in flooded 
meadows on the Ohio side of the river. Three 
Forster's Terns on April 27 near Knoxville, Tenn. 
were the first in 25 years (JCH). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers (except Phoebes) —Car. 
penter noted that Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
more common than in many years in Virginia, and 
I made the same observation in both Virginia and 
West Virginia. An Olive-sided Flycatcher on June 3 
near Butler, Pa. was exceptionally late (FWP). 
Rosche found - these birds at Cranberry Glades, 
W. Va., where they have been absent during many 
recent years. 

Blackbirds —Mrs. Robert Haught carefully des- 
cribed to Kenneth Parkes a male Yellow-headed 
Blackbird which was at her Washington, Pa. home 
on June 2. Mrs. E. M. West tells of one seen by 
several observers at Chattanooga, Tenn. on April 20. 
The writer has a circumstantial account of a nesting 
pair of Brewer's Blackbirds near Grafton, W. Va. On 
May 14, one visited my feeding place in Morgantown. 
These sight records are offered for what they are 
worth. 

Members of the biology class at Morehead State 
College, Ky. saw a Blue Grosbeak on April 29. A 
male Dickcissel seen by the Bordners at Waddle, 
Pa. on June 1, was the first local record. A singing 
male was noted on May 25 near Petersburg, W. Va. 
by George Hall. Purple Finches were widespread 
and quite abundant. Common Redpolls lingered near 
State College, Pa. until April 9 (WSC). A Harris’ 
Sparrow was seen near Beloit, Ohio, by Lon Strabala 
on April 21 and 28, and May 6 (VM). Another 
visited the feeding station of Charlotte Richardson 
at Frostburg, Md., April 30 through May 3.— 
Maurice Brooks, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W’. Va. 

WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—In gener- 
al, the months of March, April and May were dry 
and warm in this Region. Kalamazoo had the driest 
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éciency so far this year—Alice Kelley). Seney Wild- 
fe Refuge in Upper Michigan reported high winds 
ail late frosts into June (C. J. Henry). Minnesota 
‘taled nearly 3 inches below normal in precipita- 
on and had temperatures averaging over 2° above 
gormal. In the western part of the Region balmy 
weather in April suggested the probable early 
vrival of spring migrants, but this did not occur 
except for some early shorebirds. Heavy snows and 
«orms to the south probably blocked their northward 
movement. A heavy freeze on April 28 set the season 
back almost to normal. Several observers reported 
iter than usual spring arrival dates (C. A. Kemper, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Sam Robbins, Adams, Wis.; 
Mary Lupient, Minneapolis; Gladys Hall, Kalama- 
200, Mich. ). 

Loons and Grebes—A Common Loon put in an 
early appearance on the Minnesota River at Min- 
neapolis on March 26 before the adjacent lakes 
were open (Lupient). On a tiny island in Half Moon 
Lake, Polk Co., Wis. 2 loon eggs were discovered 
a June 16 (Mrs. Mauck). A flock of 40 Red- 
throated Loons was seen off shore in Lake Michigan 
in Ozaukee County on April 25 (Dixie Larkin, Sam 
Robbins). Horned Grebes were reported common 
through April on the Minneapolis city lakes (Lupi- 
ent). 

Herons.—An unusually large number (27) of 
migrating Black-crowned Night Herons were seen 
April 19 on Pontiac Lake, Oakland Co., Mich. 
(Kelley). Early arriving Great Blue Herons were 
seen at Seney National Wildlife Refuge in Upper 
Michigan on March 31 (Henry), and at Minneapolis, 
April 1 (Lupient). In the large rookery at Rice 
Lake north of St. Paul the Great Blue Herons were 
beginning to nest on April 27 with 200-300 pairs 
present (W. J. Breckenridge). Numerous records 
for arriving Common Egrets in southeastern Minne- 
sota were received during April. These egrets ap- 
peared on April 9 at Pelican Lake, Grant Co. in 
extreme western Minnesota where a few pairs are 
known to have nested during several past years 
(Mrs. W. J. Melby). Again this spring at least 2 
pairs of Yellow-crowned Night Herons were begin- 
ning to nest on May 10 in Houston County in the 
extreme southeastern corner of Minnesota (Robt. 
Janssen, Brother Theodore). 

Waterfow]—Whistling Swans arrived about Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul on March 31 and were gone by 
mid-April (Lupient). About 175 swans were seen 
there, April 6 (Robert Janssen). Canada Geese 
arrived on March 23 (peak late April) at the Mud 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge in Marshall County, 
Minn. (George Gard), while at Seney Refuge, March 
18 was noted as an all-time late date for the arrival 
of this species (Henry). Numerous flocks of Snow 
and Blue Geese were reported passing over Minne- 
apolis about 6 P.M., April 8 (Janssen). These geese 
did not arrive until April 16 at Mud Lake Refuge, 
where peak populations were reported, May 4 to 10. 
Mallards, Black Ducks, and Pintails arrived in March 
at this refuge and built up to peak populations in 
late April while most other ducks arrived there in 
early April and became commonest in late April 


and the first few days of May (Gard). The Minne- 
apolis—St. Paul area had an influx of ducks, mainly 
divers, on March 25-26 (Janssen). A fairly heavy 
duck and goose flight occurred at Seney Refuge on 
April 13-15 (Henry). Fewer Canvasbacks were seen 
this spring and specialists Albert Hochbaum and John 
Tester are considerably concerned for the future of 
this species. Conservation Department biologists in 
west-central Minnesota reported some increase in 
total duck-nesting pairs on three study areas (Arnold 
Erickson). A Mahnomen County, Minn. study area 
was reported to have a marked drop in nesting Red- 
heads (John Lindmeier). 

Hawks.—Broad-winged Hawks were reported mi- 
grating at Detroit, April 27—May 10 (R. D. Merriam 
and Johnston) and at Minneapolis on April 27 
(Janssen). An unusually far-eastern observation of 
the prairie-inhabiting Swainson’s Hawk was made 
just south of St. Paul on May 25 where 2 birds were 
seen at close range (Breckenridge). A Golden Eagle 
was positively identified on March 21 in western 
Wayne County, Mich. (Merriam). 

Grouse.—The most pertinent reports for this group 
were several observations on the increase of Prairie 
Chickens in the northwestern part of Minnesota where 
up to 35 male birds were seen, April 19, on boom- 
ing grounds near Rothsay, Wilken Co. (Dwain 
Warner). A definite increase in booming ground 
counts was also reported about Ada, Norman County 
(Martin Nelson). The practice of planting alfalfa 
and other hay crops on marginal land under the 
Federal Soil Bank Program appears to be aiding this 
comeback. 

Shorebirds —In Minnesota lack of spring rain 
caused many ponds to dry up or develop mud flats, 
particularly along the western edge of this Region. 
This has resulted in fairly heavy shorebird concentra- 
tions at some points and an entire lack of them at 
others. In Mahnomen County, Minn., on May 31 a 
small lake harbored 100-150 White-rumped Sand- 
pipers, 5 Hudsonian Godwits, 10 Marbled Godwits, 
20 Dunlins, 1 Am. Golden Plover, 1 Black-bellied 
Plover and about 100 “peeps” and other common 
species. A flock of 35 Am. Golden Plover was seen 
near Marshall, Lyon Co., Minn. May 22 (Brecken- 
ridge and Tester). A fairly large concentration of 
shorebirds, including a Marbled Godwit, was secn 
just south of Minneapolis on April 28, the day pre- 
ceding the heavy freeze in this area. A single Long- 
billed Curlew was seen on May 24 at Minnesota 
Point, Duluth, when several Whimbrels were also 
present for comparison (Wm. Peiper, et al.). Am. 
Woodcock were reported up about 10 percent on 
nesting territories at Kalamazoo (G. Hall). 

Nuthatches and Titmice—The unprecedented in- 
flux of Red-breasted Nuthatches during the past 
winter had the anticipated sequel of a number of 
late spring records, Wayzata, Hennepin Co., Minn., 
May 30 (Anne Dodge) and Madison, Wis., May 21 
(Tom Soulen). One actual nesting occurred in St. 
Paul well south of the normal nesting range (Frank 
Kelly, Flicker, June 1958). At Madison, Wis. 5 
Tufted Titmice were seen during the spring where 
normally only 1 or 2 are reported (Soulen). 
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Mockingbivds, Bluebirds —More evidence of a 
gradual northward penetration of Mockingbirds came 
this spring. From Kalamazoo came reports of 3 or 
4 with one pair presumably nesting; 2 were reported 
from Allegan County and another from Ingham 
County, Mich. (G. Hall). Three birds remained in 
St. Paul, Minn. during late March and early April 
(Brother Pius). Seney National Wildlife Refuge in 
Upper Michigan reported one on May 12 which 
stayed about a week (Henry). A report of a female 
Western Bluebird seen just north of St. Paul, 
Minn. on May 24 was carefully checked and appears 
to be correct (Tilford Moore). 

Warblers—Poor migrations were reported from 
Detroit (Kelley) and Kalamazoo, Mich. (Gladys 
Hall) and by several Minneapolis-St. Paul observers. 
However, fairly good warbler waves were encountered 
at Beloit, May 15, and Adams, Wis., May 17 (Rob- 
bins); and at Minneapolis-St. Paul, May 21 
(Janssen). Northerly records for the Yellow-breasted 
Chat came from Iowa County, Wis. (Robbins) and 
Olmsted County, Minn. where several were seen on 
May 17 and one banded on May 25 (Carl & Ted 
Johnson). A Prothonotary Warbler seen in Adams 
County, Wis., May 23, was at the northern limit of 
the species in this area, away from the Mississippi 
River (Robbins), while one was reported at Minne- 
apolis, May 21 (Janssen). The Kentucky Warbler 
appeared to edge a little farther north this year 
and produced the fourth Michigan record, a_ bird 
collected at Detroit (Erickson and French) and one 
which “attended” the Minnesota Ornithologists’ 
Union meeting in Whitewater State Park, Olmsted 
Co., for two days, May 17 and 18. A Worm-eating 
Warbler in Minneapolis on May 1 (Brother Theo- 
dore) was seen under ideal conditions by an ex- 
perienced observer. 

Finches.—Fox Sparrows, Slate-colored Juncos and 
Song Sparrows reached their migration peak about 
Minneapolis the second week of April (Lupient and 
Janssen). Large numbers of White-throated Sparrows 
appeared, May 2-3, just north of Minneapolis while 
Lincoln’s Sparrows were seen in unusual numbers 
south of Minneapolis on May 11 (Breckenridge). 
Additional northward and westward movement of the 
Blue Grosbeak is indicated by carefully checked ob- 
servations of one in Rusk County, Wis. (Mrs. Reifs- 
nauer and Miss Miller, reported by Kemper) and 
one east of St. Paul, Minn. (Mrs. Nelson Taylor 
reported by Breckenridge).—W. J. BRECKENRIDGE, 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
1958 spring migration in the Middle West presents 
few of the contradictions that so often make 
summarizing difficult, for there was both general 
agreement among reporters and good correlation be- 
tween migratory activity and weather. Until mid- 
April the season was exceedingly late with plants 
as much as 214 weeks behind blooming schedule. and 
the migration was disappointing. Arrivals in late 
April and May caught up to schedule, but their waves, 





though fairly 
typical for the 
Region. did no: 
attain remarkable 
Proportions, 

Because the 
season's progress 
Was so long de- 
layed, observers 
were slow in be- 
coming aware of 
what is clearly the most important development of the 
year, the catastrophic losses suffered in January and 
February by a number of species attempting to winter 
in the southeastern United States. With shocking una. 
nimity midwestern observers describe the absence 
or scarcity of several ordinarily common insectivorous 
birds, such as Eastern Phoebe, House Wren, and 
Eastern Bluebird. It will be convenient to treat these 
“disaster species” as a group in this summary, after 
first relating the chronological progress and other 
notable aspects of the migration. 

February's cold weather has been described in the 
winter report. Northward movement was not detected 
until southerly winds from Feb. 21 to 24 brought a 
few doves and grackles into central Indiana (Robert 
Gregory, Mooresville). While Killdeer and _ icterids 
made flights on the 2oth, these were small and 
evidently local, yet such a regular February phenome- 
non as the Turkey Vulture migration did not occur 
March, too, was a cold month, except for a few 
warm days at the beginning, when there was a 
modest flight of icterids, towhees and early sparrows 
With the jet stream far to the south and low pres- 
sure cells consequently moving across the Gulf states 
and up the east coast, the Middlewestern Prairie 
lay continuously in the cold sector dominated by 
northerly winds. Thus there was very little noticeable 
migration of land birds, and March species like Brown 
Thrashers and Eastern Phoebes did not appear. Water- 
fowl, too, were affected; the Crab Orchard, Ill 
Canada Geese delayed their departure some two 
weeks or more until March 20, and duck arrivals were 
correspondingly late (Lee Bush). 

April got off to a warm start on the Ist and 2nd, 
bringing a flight of Great Blue Herons. the early 
shorebirds, a few Barn Swallows and martins, and a 
good movement of Vesper, Field, and Song Sparrows, 
and juncos. One of the interesting events of the 
season was the early appearance of Chimney Swifts, 
on April 4 at Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Musselman), and 
April 5 at Brazil, Ind. (Russell Mumford) and at 
Bloomington. These records can be attributed to 
the advance of a Low which brought tornadoes or 
warnings to Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana; and_ the 
apex of the warm sector to Kansas City about mid- 
night on April 4-5, before it retreated southward. 
Other species arriving on this occasion were Broad- 
winged Hawk, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Rough-winged Swallow, Brown Thrasher. 
Hermit Thrush, Golden-crowned Kinglet, and Vesper 
and Chipping Sparrows. There were a number of 
Robin flights (1000 at Michigan City, Ind., James 
Landing), and hawks and crows were also noted 
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nigrating during the next 2 days. 

Not until mid-April, when there was a marked 

ange in the weather pattern, did further general 
ovement occur. After the jet stream shifted north- 
ward t to the latitude of the Canadian border at this 
me, the Region lay frequently in the warm sector, 
though often the scene of major frontal activity 
xs beyond to the north. Favorable conditions be- 
-ween April 17 and 21 produced a number of local 
fights of flicker, jay, Bewick’s Wren, gnatcatcher, an 
arly Red-eyed Vireo (Richmond, Ind., L. Barrie 
Hunt), and Black-and-white and Myrtle Warblers. 
The nocturnal passage eastward over Indiana of an 
cluded front, preceded by southerly winds associated 
with rain, yielded House Wren, Swainson’s Thrush, 
Yellow and Black-throated Green Warblers, and 
scarlet Tanager on April 22. This flight was not 
widely noted, but it is clearly reflected in the fine 
records of daily field trips made by G. P. Morsello 
at Richmond. 

One of the best days of the season was April 24 
because during the preceding night a Low passed 
northeast from northern [Illinois into Michigan, 
putting much of the Region in the sector experiencing 
astrong flow of tropical air. Among the many species 
widely found on the 24th were Green Heron (behind 
schedule), Broad-winged Hawk, Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Purple Martin and other swallows, Blue- 
eray Gnatcatcher, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Prothon- 
ary, Nashville, and Myrtle Warblers, an early Cape 
May Warbler, an even earlier Canada Warbler 


(Louisville, Anne L. Stamm), Orchard Oriole, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Am. Goldfinch, and White-throat- 
ed Sparrow. For most places there were few subse- 


quent developments until May 1, but a cold front 
passing through Louisville just after midnight on 
the 28-29th seems to have precipitated Common 
Nighthawk, Palm Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, and a 
remarkable number of Indigo Buntings (“‘too nu- 
merous to count, 3 to 10 in nearly every tree in the 
park’’—Mrs. Stamm). 

On May 1-2 and again on May 3-4, cold fronts 
oriented east-west and advancing southward moved 
through, with warm air prevailing on the 3rd, be- 
tween their passage. Excellent numbers of small 
birds were seen at Iowa City on the 3rd (20 new 
arrivals, Fred W. Kent). The leading edge of the 
second cold front lay about over Chicago at midnight 
on May 3, and this seems to have blocked movement 
into that area. As a result Chicago (Margaret Leh- 
mann) reports very poor counts on the 4th, a Sun- 
day, while the rest of the Region to the south and 
east enjoyed a banner day. Migrants are too numer- 
ous to list, but Chimney Swift, House Wren, Cat- 
bird, Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, Black- 
poll and many other warblers, and the season’s peak 
of White-throated Sparrows deserve mention. 

Several points in the northern half of the Region 
experienced on May 10 a good flight of warblers 
and also of such late migrants as the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Eastern King- 
bird, Empidonax flycatchers, and Eastern Wood Pewee 
(Leo J. Doering, Rock Island, Ill.). A front which 
had been stationary along a line across northern 


Illinois, central Indiana, and southern Ohio had 
yielded to warm air and moved out to the north 
during the night of the 9-10th. May 14-15 brought 
the final large and general flight, at a time when the 
Midwest lay in a warm sector being closed out by 
a cold front moving through from the Northwest. 
Cuckoos, nighthawk, hummingbird, small flycatchers, 
and many Blackburnian Warblers and Am. Redstarts 
were the major components. Late, locally noted flights 
occurred on May 17-18, 21-22, and 27 to end the 
migration. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Herons —A Western Grebe at 
Buckeye Lake on May 10 (N. P. Thompson, fide 
Edward S. Thomas) is most unusual. A flock of 31 
White Pelicans on June 5, in Dickinson County, Iowa 
(Dennis L. Carter, Edwin O. Willis), is late. A 
Cattle Egret, the first for Ohio and probably the 
second for this Region, was seen at Columbus on 
May 23 by Dr. and Mrs. W. M. McNevin (fide 
Thomas). Common Egrets began to appear with the 
beginning of the Great Blue Heron movement; earli- 
est dates were March 29 at Aledo, Ill. (Robert J. 
Trial) and March 31 at Quincy (Musselman). 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Iowa City on April 
28 (Kent) is a local first. 

W aterfowl—A Brant remained for an unspecified 
long period, until May 9, at Lake St. Marys, Ohio 
(Delmar Handley, fide Thomas), and from the same 
place came a very late record of a flock of 35 Blue 
Geese on May 25 (Emerson Kemsies, Jay Sheppard). 

A timetable for the duck migration on the Missis- 
sippi near Aledo is supplied by Trial. Mallards, 
Blacks, Pintails and Redheads arrived in good num- 
bers about March 8, peak counts lasting 10 days 
(compare N. P. Thompson's March 15 date for the 
Pintail-Redhead peak at Columbus, Ohio). Shortly 
after mid-March the build-up began for Gadwall, 
Am. Widgeon, Shoveler, Ring-necked Duck, and 
Canvasback. At the end of the month predominance 
yielded to teal, Wood Duck, and Lesser Scaup. Ruddy 
Duck flocks of unusual size were mentioned by 
Gregory (56, Indianapolis, April 10) and A. C. 
Borror (250, Columbus, April 27, fide Thomas). 

Hawks.—Hawk migrations of importance were 
observed on a few dates. At Michigan City, Ind. on 
April 6, Landing saw 12 Sharp-shinned, 1 Cooper's, 
5 Red-shouldered, 2 Rough-legged, 16 Marsh, and 
1 Pigeon Hawk. Robert Crofts observed a Broad-wing 
migration east of Toledo on April 20, when as many 
as 150 were seen in one flock; and Crofts also 
noted “large flights” of Red-shouldered Hawks flying 
north on May 16-18 in the area between Toledo and 
the Marblehead Peninsula. A rarity was a Swainson’s 
Hawk at Michigan City, May 3 (Landing); and Lee 
Johnson of Rockford, Ill. supplied Swainson’s nesting 
data, to be included in the summer report. 

Gulls and Terns.—Many Cincinnati residents noted 
gulls passing over that city on March 26. Kemsies 
found that 1 flock of 43 consisted of Herrings. 
Kemsies, too, reported one of the spring's rarest 
species, a Roseate Tern, seen with Common Terns 
under excellent observation conditions on May 18 at 
Lake St. Marys, Ohio. There is no collected specimen 
for that state. 
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Nighthawk.—Common Nighthawks began to ap- 
pear on May 1-2 and were still passing through in 
good numbers at the end of the month (100 on 
May 30, Rockford, Johnson). 

Flickers —Yellow-shafted Flickers in spring pass 
from west to east skirting the Lake Michigan shore 
at Michigan City. Landing noted flights on April 6 
(500 to 700), April 13 (100), and April 20 (20). 

Jays and Crows.—The Blue Jay migration is es- 
pecially easy to follow in the sort of early daily 
walk taken by Morsello at Richmond, and his results 
deserve study. Jay movement coincided well with the 
waves described in this report, with small flights 
between April 19 and 23, a big influx (83 and 10) 
on May 1 and 2, a peak of 107 on May 8 (an other- 
wise rather uneventful day) and a small passage on 
May 15. Common Crows were seen by Landing flying 
over Michigan City on 6 March days, beginning with 
March 1 and reaching a maximum of 1500 on March 
12; but the largest flight of the year there was of 
2000 on April 6. 

Mockingbirds.—Reports of 4 or 5 Mockingbirds 
near South Bend, Ind. equal the 15-year total of 
records of the species (Mrs. R. V. Rea), and 4 near 
Genoa, Ohio are noteworthy (Laurel Van 
Camp). 

Warblers—Two warblers very rare in northern 
Ohio are the Kentucky and Hooded. Alta Smith 
identified a dead female Hooded picked up at Lake- 
side on May 5, and Ada Smith saw a Kentucky in the 
same place 2 days later. 

Tanager—Summer Tanagers pushing north be- 
yond the limits of their recent breeding range are 
becoming familiar, but mention should probably be 
made of a male at Carey in northern Ohio on May 1 
(Robert Hayman) and of some 6 or 7 birds in the 
Chicago-Gary-Michigan City area (Raymond Grow, 
Landing). 

Fringillids —Blue Grosbeaks, which were seen for 
the first time in central Ohio in the spring of 1957, 
were represented by 5 males in and around Columbus, 
and Charles R. Goslin found a sixth at Lancaster 
(Thomas). Amy Baldwin (fide Grow) saw 3 males 
and a female in Jackson Park, Chicago, while Janet 
Zimmerman saw a like number in that city’s Lin- 
coln Park; the dates of these records were not 
reported. 

Evening Grosbeaks stayed until May 4 at Defiance, 
Ohio (Carl Greim) and May 7 at Columbus (7, A. 
Singleton, fide Thomas). 

Disaster species.—By far the most widely noticed 
losses (although not referred to in Missouri and 
Iowa) were suffered by Eastern Phoebes, House 
Wrens, and Eastern Bluebirds. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of the decline may be gained from the following: 

1) Phoebe: 66 percent decrease in summering birds 
at Utica, Ohio (Mrs. C. R. Wagner); no pairs on 
a Bloomington tract usually holding 7-10; somewhat 
similar scarcities at Canton, Ohio (Robert Ball), 
Columbus, and South Bend. 

2) House Wren. Two pairs in South Bend areas 
where last year there were 12 (Mrs. Rea); 1 pair 
on a 110-acre farm near Cincinnati, compared to 7 
pairs in 1957 (Kemsies, Sheppard); like accounts 


also 
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from elsewhere in Indiana and Ohio. 

3) Eastern Bluebird. One pair this year, ten |, 
(Kemsies, Sheppard); 80 percent drop at Sou 
Bend; 1 seen on May 27, for first time (Blanche 
Cone, Willow Springs, Ill.) ; scarcity mentioned jp 
most Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois reports 
Possibly the best single measure for the Region wil! 
come from Musselman’s study of his many “routes 
of bluebird houses near Quincy. A check on April > 
revealed 33 percent occupancy compared with ap 
average 62 percent for that date, but later develop. 
ments suggest that the final tabulation may not bk 
so low. 

Other species hit by the winter were the 
Robin and the Hermit Thrush, although data are 
quite fragmentary. Ruby-crowned Kinglets were wide. 
ly regarded as less numerous, and the absence of 
large flights was mentioned; but Woodward H 
Brown found the bird common at Des Moines, Iowa 
A peak of 300 to 400 there on April 24 is difficult 
to explain, in view of the fact that the warm air 
responsible for the wave to the east did not quite 
reach Iowa on ‘April 23-24. 

Myrtle Warblers failed to appear in anything like 
usual numbers. Flights were very small, although 
Miss Cone provides 2 exceptions to this statement: 
200 on April 23 and 50 on May 10 at Willow 
Springs. Scattered comments suggest that Palm War. 
blers also suffered—VaL NOLAN, JR., 1708 N. Fee 
Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Last year, 
near the end of spring migration, 1240 birds moving 
northward high in the sky in daytime were counted 
from an oil rig 
in the Gulf of 
Mexico during 
1214 hours of 
work at a tele- 
scope. These 
observations 
left an exciting 
prospect for 
1958. We felt 
assured that 
systematic 
watching on shore would show once and for all 
whether large flights of passerines regularly pass 
inland in fair weather too high to be seen with the 
unaided eye. 

Migrants Aloft in April—Observing with 10 X 
binoculars between 3:45 P.M. and dusk on April 9, 
Sidney A. Gauthreaux identified 9 warblers, 8 
tanagers, and 12 Indigo Buntings plunging steeply 
down out of the southern sky to land in the aity 
parks of New Orleans; and toward evening he 
watched 12 Eastern Kingbirds and 3 Summer Tanagers 
leave the trees and head north across the 23-mile 
expanse of Lake Pontchartrain. With the addition 
of grounded birds, his count of “key” transients 
(those seldom seen on the coastal plain in fair 
weather) ran to 155 individuals of 9 species—58 
of them Scarlet Tanagers. But this set of observations 
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was attended by falling pressure, intermittent rain, 
and adverse wind. Next day in Cameron Parish, La., 
16 miles east of the Texas line, an extended test was 
hegun during which an observer (RJN) alternately 
watched for migrants through a telescope on the 
beach and searched for them in an adjoining chenier. 
From then through April 18 transients were con- 
tinuously present in the chenier, but their numbers 
and variety changed markedly from day to day, 
reaching a sharp peak on the 14th, when 140 indi- 
viduals of 14 key species were listed. Meanwhile, 
in spite of the population changes in the woods, 27 
hours at the telescope revealed only 39 possible in- 
coming migrants in the sky. Then suddenly in the 
final hour and a half of the test series, between 5:00 
and 6:45 P.M. on April 18, flocks of passerines 
totaling 132 birds passed inland through the field 
of the scope, at estimated altitudes of 14 to 1 mile. 
Seven hours and 40 minutes of additional daylight 
telescopic observation (RJN) from the beaches at 
Dauphin Island, Ala. and Pascagoula, Miss. (April 
20 and 27) produced meager results—only 6 in- 
coming migrants. 

Migrants Aloft in May.—For the remainder of the 
migration season, telescopic investigations were con- 
fined to the southern Gulf. But on May 11 at Grand 
Isle, La. Gauthreaux and J. P. Gee using 10 X 
and 9 X binoculars witnessed a spectacle that is 
best described in Gee’s own words: “At about 3 P.M. 
we stopped at the beach. While watching a frigate- 
bird overhead, Sidney noticed a large flock of small 
birds fying directly in from the Gulf, so high they 
looked like specks of pepper. We lay on our backs 
in the sand and looked straight up. A few small 
flocks came over low enough for us to tell they were 
mostly thrushes. Then suddenly I saw a tremendous 
flock of birds very high against a break in the 
clouds, in a long and fairly wide stream. I estimated 
200 birds, more or less. They were apparently flying 
above the clouds and kept disappearing behind or into 
the clouds as soon as they crossed the light patch. 

.. After we left the beach we again looked straight 
up and presently saw other flocks. But a surprising 
change was taking place. The birds were coming in 
straight from the Gulf, and then, with a certain 
amount of hesitancy, they would turn and fly 
northeasterly up the backbone of the island [a course 
that would carry them over the wooded portion}. 
... We sped to the woods, looked up, and saw 
birds diving straight down from pinprick height 
into the trees beside us. Most of them were thrushes 
and Red-eyed Vireos. . . . During this time, squalls 
were all around us and we thought rain would come 
in buckets at any moment. But it never rained more 
than a few drops on the island.” In little more than 
an hour, the observers had seen 650 migrants either 
coming out of the sky or flying over, and they 
emphasize that they might never have noticed what 
was happening had they not been deliberately watch- 
ing for just this sort of thing. Their list of grounded 
birds on the island shows the best key-transient index 
of the season, 425 birds of 20 species, and includes 
in addition 85 Yellow-billed Cuckoos and 100 Red- 
eyed Vireos. 


Significance of the Open-sky Data—The Grand 
Isle account is in two respects reminiscent of ob- 
servations abroad: (1) it confirms evidence obtained 
by radar in Switzerland that migrants do not always 
avoid flight above the clouds; (2) it at least super- 
ficially involves a reaction noted in the Netherlands 
—the abrupt turning of passerines flying in from 
the sea to follow the trend of the coast. It would 
thus seem that, as Lowery once pointed out, trans- 
Gulf migration may sometimes in its latter stages 
transform into circum-Gulf movement; and this as- 
sumption offers one of several possible explanations 
for the results noted on the Cameron coast, April 
10-18. During most of this period, adverse winds 
prevailed at the observation point, and for much of 
the time a stationary front stretched across the Gulf 
(see The Changing Seasons). It is not unlikely that 
most birds attempting to reach the Louisiana coast 
directly from Yucatan were delayed long enough to 
arrive after dark. Meanwhile, trans-Gulf migrants 
reaching Texas may have been pinned down to a 
slow advance along the coast at low level, and the 
latter movement may have been the unseen source 
of the population changes noted in Cameron Parish. 
At any rate nearly all the sky-watching this year 
took place under conditions unfavorable for entirely 
normal flight, and we must wait at least another 
spring to find out if large-scale migrations daily 
cross the Gulf in fine weather. 

Transients in the Coastal Hiatus.—In the Region 
as a whole, frontal activity this spring was so 
incessant, so complex, and so various that there is 
not time to analyze its relation to specific events. 
Rain, a recognized factor in the grounding of birds, 
was recorded on the central northern Gulf coast on 
a phenomenal 24 dates in April and 21 dates in 
May, and there was only one day in the entire 
nominal migration period when no rain at all fell 
in the Region. In outline, these conditions are very 
similar to those in 1953—a year that brought several 
of the most memorable coastal concentrations of 
migrants on record along with our first account of 
vast migrations aloft in daytime (GHL). This 
spring only one coastal aggregation of migrants that 
compares with the truly great ones of the past was 
reported (Grand Isle, May 11); but there were 
more moderately good lists than usual and fewer 
intervening days when virtually no transients could 
be found. The incomplete data at hand show that 
nonbreeding, nonwintering species of transient land 
birds were recorded on the coast or in the adjoining 
Hiatus (where they are usually not seen in fair 
weather) on 47 different dates, and there were at 
least 22 party-days on which 20 or more key transient 
individuals were counted. 

More About the Trans-Gulf Timetable.—It seems 
likely that a human factor may have contributed to 
the increased frequency with which transients were 
noted this spring—the growing realization that the 
main flights of trans-Gulf migrants typically reach 
our coasts in the latter part of the afternoon. In 
the past when observers visited the coast and found 
nothing in the woods in the morning, they often 
spent the rest of the day studying waterbirds. Now 
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more and more people are learning to go back to the 
woods after dinner. As a result they are accumulating 
further evidence to corroborate the Timetable Theory 
(see The Changing Seasons, spring 1957) and are 
finding more transients. In the comments of several 
contributors (FMW, SAG, TAI, JPG), allusion is 
made to instances in which the numbers of migrants 
in coastal woods improved markedly from morning 
to afternoon. During the studies in Cameron Parish, 
April 10-18, the opposite effect was sometimes 
noticed but is perhaps to be explained by the hypo- 
thesis already mentioned—that the birds causing the 
fluctuations were not arriving directly from the Gulf. 

Night Migration at the Coast.—If the evidences on 
which the Timetable Theory is based are actually 
produced by trans-Gulf migration—and no other inter- 
pretation seems feasible—then the arrival time of the 
main flight should vary with circumstance, being 
retarded when conditions over the Gulf are un- 
favorable for swift passage. On at least two occasions 
this spring there were indications that numbers of 
birds reached the northern shore of the Gulf after 
dark. During rain on the night of March 29, hun- 
dreds of flight calls were heard overhead around 
8:45 P.M. at Pascagoula, Miss. (SAG). On April 
14, between 8:55 and 9:05 P.M., 60 lisps and chips 
were counted over the town of Cameron, La. and a 
check at the beach front shortly afterward showed that 
birds were coming in from the sea. 

The Duration of the Migration—The subregional 
editors directly concerned (DAJ, ARL, TAI) all agree 
that arrival dates in the northern part of the Region 
tended to be late; and Mrs. Laskey, who submitted 
splendidly comprehensive data on departures for the 
Nashville area, remarked that “the migration ended 
rather early.” At the coast, impossible as it may 
sound, both tendencies were reversed: with few ex- 
ceptions the birds appeared on schedule or ahead of 
schedule and many of them lingered exceedingly late. 
Weston compared his last dates for 58 species at 
Pensacola this spring with his long-term averages and 
found 25 to be later than normal versus only 4 earlier 
than normal. And several species of land birds con- 
tinued to be seen on the coast long after they had 
disappeared at our northern stations. In the next 
2 sections some of the early and late records are 
listed. Where the date appears in boldface, it is 
presumed to be the all-time extreme for the portion 
of the state in question lying within our Region; 
and, where not otherwise specified, only a single 
bird is involved. The late records selected on this 
basis clearly reflect the odd situation just discussed, 
but the early records are not well correlated with the 
main trend. 

Early Arrivals.—Little Blue Heron: March 10 at 
White River Refuge, Ark. (PJV). Wood Ibis: 
March 16 at Jackson, Ala (2 birds, WUH). Pectoral 
Sandpiper: March 8 at Birmingham (17 birds, TAI). 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo: March 29 at Pensacola 
(CJK). Black-billed Cuckoo: April 24 at Nashville 
(JCO). Chimney Swift: March 7 at Reserve, La. 
(DJW, RFC); March 10 at Baton Rouge (several, 
MAM). Ruby-throated Hummingbird: March 9 at 
Jackson, Ala. (WUH). Acadian Flycatcher: April 
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12 at Pensacola (BLM). Tree Swallow: Feb. 28 a 
White River Refuge, Ark. (10 birds, PJV): March 
15 near Samburg, Tenn. (40 birds, Coffeys). Gray. 
cheeked Thrush: April 11 at New Orleans (MM) 
Veery: March 23 at Reserve, La. (DJW). Pro. 
thonotary Warbler: March 16 at Pensacola (3 birds. 
LEG). Swainson’s Warbler: March 29 on Dauphin 
Island, Ala. (TAI): April 9 at Pensacola (BLM). 
Tennessee Warbler: April 6 at Pensacola (BLM) 
Nashville Warbler: April 4 at Little Rock (WMS) 
Yellow Warbler: March 31 at Tensaw, Ala. (4 
birds, WUH, MHF). Northern Waterthrush: March 
29 at Dauphin Island, Ala. (8 birds, TAI and others) 
Canada Warbler: April 24 at Nashville (Mrs. Good. 
lett). Baltimore Oriole: April 10 at Pensacola 
(23 6, FMW). Scarlet Tanager: March 29 at Bell. 
ingrath Gardens, Ala. (TAI). Summer Tanager 
April 5 at De Valls Bluff, Ark. (WMS). Blue 
Grosbeak: March 30 at Nicholson, Miss. (ABT): 
April 24 at Nashville (2¢ ¢, HEP, ARL). 

Late Departures—Common Loon: June 17 at Old 
Hickory Lake near Nashville (Mrs. Goodlett). 
Horned Grebe: March 23 at Cross Lake, La. (HHI, 
RLL); April 26 at Gulf Shores, Ala. (FMW, BLM). 
Gannet: May 10 in the Gulf 7 miles south of 
Dauphin Island, Ala. (3 imm., JCG). White-fronted 
Goose: April 26 at Cameron, La. (SAG). Ring. 
necked Duck: Jume 5, near Thibodaux, La. (6 
birds able to fly, ART). Surf Scoter: May 4 at 
Pensacola (12, BLM, FMW). Sharp-shinned Hawk: 
May 6 at Pensacola (BLM). Pigeon Hawk: May 16 
at Sand Island, Ala. (TAI, MWG, JCG). Stilt 
Sandpiper: May 29 in Cameron Parish (EOW, 
DLC). Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: May 5 at Big 
Lake Refuge, Ark. (2 birds, DAJ). Tree Swallow: 
May 7 at Pensacola (15 birds, BLM). Bank Swallow: 
May 28 near Holly Beach, La. (2 birds, DLC, 
EOW ). Cliff Swallow: May 7 at Pensacola (BLM); 
May 28 in Cameron Parish at the coast (90 birds, 
DLC, EOW), but May 7 at Nashville far inland (4 
birds, HEP)! Winter Wren: April 19 near McIntosh, 
Ala. (TAI). Bewick’s Wren: March 23 at Pensacola 
(FMW). Short-billed Marsh Wren: April 19 at 
Kleinpeter, La. (RBM, RHM, Dixes). Swainson’s 
Thrush: May 28 at Johnson's Bayou, La. (EOW). 
Veery: May 20 at Birmingham, Ala. well inland 
(TAI), but May 28 at Hackberry, La. near the 
coast (DLC, EOW). Water Pipit: May 10 at Lake 
Isom, Tenn. (BBC). Magnolia Warbler: May 28 
in Cameron Parish (at least 8 birds, DLC, EOW): 
May 31 at Nashville (HCM). Blackburnian Warbler: 
May 28 at Hackberry, La. near the coast (DLC. 
EOW ) in contrast with May 12 at Nashville (GRM). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler: May 26 at Birmingham 
(TAI, IFS). Bay-breasted Warbler: May 28 in 
Cameron Parish (2 birds, DLC, EOW). Ovenbird: 
May 28 in Cameron Parish (3 birds, EOW). Canada 
Warbler: May 25 at Nashville (HCM). Western 
Meadowlark: March 22 at Marion, Ala. (ALM). 
Bullock’s Oriole: May 24 near Coushatta, La. (Mrs. 
La Fitte). Brewer's Blackbird: March 29 at Theo- 
dore, Ala. (50 birds, TAI); April 5 at Pensacola 
(8 birds, BLM, FMW) but more than 250 in 
Cameron Parish on same date (DLC, EOW): April 
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26 at Cameron, La. (SAG). Painted Bunting: May 
i] at Pensacola (12, FMW). Pine Siskin: May 12 
at Fayetteville, Ark. (DAJ) (13 birds). Song Spar- 
row: April 10 at Pensacola (FMW). 

The Effects of the Cold Winter—Following a 
winter that was abnormally severe, freezing cold 
lingered in parts of the Gulf States even into April. 
In some sections the appearance of new foliage, and 
of the defoliating insects on which many migrants may 
depend for food, was delayed as much as two weeks. 
Imhof believes that these conditions probably re- 
tarded the northward progress of migrants and was 
one of the factors exaggerating the lag between the 
frst records on the coast and arrival dates at our 
northern stations. Moreover, he listed several species 
of winter residents that, as a result of presumable 
winter mortality, were lower in numbers than he has 
ever seen them in Alabama: Eastern Bluebird and 
Myrtle Warbler lowest; Eastern Phoebe, Tree Swal- 
low, Hermit Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and 
Yellowthroat definitely low; House Wren, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, and Orange-crowned Warbler 
seemingly low. Mrs. Laskey, summing up the ex- 
perience of observers in the Nashville area, con- 
curred regarding bluebirds and kinglets. 

Herons and Ibises—New to the state list only 
last November, the Cattle Egret has been collected 
at 2 more localities in Alabama: Dauphin Island 
(April 26, DWS, LEW) and Boatyard Lake near 
Tensaw (May 7, RWS). Meanwhile, on April 29, 
the first of these egrets ever found north of the coastal 
plain in this Region turned up on a college campus 
in Natchitoches, La., approximately 140 miles inland 
(GAS, DSP). At Headland, Ala. on May 9, a dark 
ibis (Plegadis) was seen flying to roost with a single 
Little Blue Heron (TAI). The location, 130 miles 
east of any previous record for the genus in the 
state, encourages belief that the bird may have been 
a Glossy (falcinellus). The Glossy Ibis has never 
been unquestionably identified in Alabama. 

Geese through Quail—Though White-fronted 
Geese have been noted singly in Arkansas in recent 
years, a group of 34 at the Big Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge on March 28 (WHJ) and a group of 39 
at the newly created Holla Bend Refuge from March 
25 to April 1 (JMD) are the first flocks reported 
in the state since 1937. The bulk of the Blue and 
Snow Geese crossed Arkansas on schedule (DAJ), 
but there were at least two occasions on which these 
birds reacted dramatically to the bad weather en- 
countered there. On March 8, a flock of 65 Blues 
and 8 Snows flying north up the Mountain Creek 
drainage near Cass was seen to turn at tree-top level 
when elevating topography forced them up to a 
mantle of clouds (JRP). They departed southward 
down the canyon in a reverse migration toward the 
Arkansas River 18 miles away. Similar weather pre- 
vailed on March 10, when 200 Snows and 600 Blues 
were brought down on Lake Fayetteville by a ground- 
reaching cloud barrier to the north (DAJ). Three 
Swallow-tailed Kites were seen on May 16 near 
Pearlington, Miss. (H. Evanses), and another ap- 
peared on April 13 at Reserve, La. (RJS). Though 
15 Mississippi Kites were noted at Tensaw, Ala. on 


May 7 (RWS), the individual collected there that 
day is the only preserved specimen for the state. A 
Scaled Quail shot at Griffithville, Ark. on Jan. 31 
(RR) was about 400 miles east of its normal range. 
Although the bird showed no sign of previous 
captivity, the wide-spread practice of -eleasing game 
species makes such a record highly suspect. 

Shorebirds.—Last spring there were many days of 
rain and scores of unusual reports of shorebirds. This 
year, as Vaiden noted at Rosedale, Miss., there was 
perhaps too much rain in most sections, for note- 
worthy records were few. Willet: single birds at 
Nashville, April 28 (HEP) and near Samburg, Tenn., 
May 10 (BBC, RBH, KD, LK). Pectoral Sandpiper: 
50, a large number for so early a date, at Marion, 
Ala., March 1 (ALM); 8 seen flying in from the 
Gulf at Dauphin Island, March 29 (TAI). White- 
rumped Sandpiper: 11 at Reserve, La., May 24 (RJS 
and others). Baird’s Sandpiper: 1 near Holly Beach, 
La., May 3 (Moores), the only one of its species 
reported in the Region this spring. 

Jaegers through Terns.—A jaeger with very white 
under parts and very long central tail feathers seen 
attacking gulls off Isle au Pitre, La. on April 26 
(Koerners) was believed by the observers to be a 
Long-tailed—a species never previously reported in 
Louisiana or its offshore waters. On May 22, a very 
tame Black-legged Kittiwake with immature plum- 
age but a clear yellow bill was identified on the 
Pensacola waterfront (BLM, FMW). This bird, one 
of the very few kittiwakes ever recorded on the 
Gulf coast, was collected on May 30. A flock of 
1100+ Common Terns was noted on May 16 at 
Sand Island, Ala., 4 miles outside the line of barrier 
beaches (TAI, MWG, JCG). All the 565 Forster's 
Terns seen by the observers that day were behind the 
barrier strip. The Roseate Tern, seldom identified in 
the Region, was reported from both Alabama (2 at 
Dauphin Island, April 20, ART) and Florida (2 at 
Pensacola, April 28, BLM, FMW). Points noted 
were the nearly all-black bill (Dauphin Island), the 
all-white tail (Pensacola), and the long rectrices 
extending beyond the wing tip (both places). 

Doves through Flycatchers.—In 1957 the northward 
movement of migrants was attended by an extra- 
ordinary number of observations of birds east or west 
of their customary routes. This year westward strays 
were few, but birds of the other category were noted 
widely: a White-winged Dove at Pensacola, May 11 
(first spring record for Northwest Florida—BLM, 
FMW); Rufous Hummingbirds at New Orleans, 
March 16 (SAG) and at Thibodaux, La., April 10 
(ART); Western Kingbirds at Fort Morgan, April 26 
(first spring record for Alabama—BLM, FMW) and 
at Tiptonville, Tenn., May 10-11 (third ever 
recorded in state—JFR, BBC); Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catchers at 3 localities in eastern Louisiana—Grand 
Isle on April 11 (ART), Reserve on May 31 (RJS, 
KS), and Baton Rouge on April 7 (first spring 
record for that area—Stanfords). It is always a de- 
batable question in such instances whether the birds 
involved are spring migrants that have arrived from 
over the Gulf or stragglers of another sort. This 
time added weight is given the first view by actual 
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observations of White-winged Doves and a Western 
Kingbird in the Gulf of Campeche (RJN). Several 
occurrences mentioned in later sections of this re- 
port may also represent eastward drift in spring (see 
Sprague’s Pipit, Yellow-green Vireo, Nashville War- 
bler, Yellow-headed Blackbird, and Western Tan- 
ager). 

Swallows and Pipits—In Alabama on May 6, with 
the sky overcast and the wind blowing from the west- 
northwest at 18 mph, 380 swallows comprising 5 
species were observed flying west-southwest, counter 
to the normal direction of migration (TAI). The 4 
previous records of Sprague’s Pipit in Alabama were 
all obtained during the migration seasons (2 fall, 2 
spring); so a fifth observation, on April 15 at Bir- 
mingham (TAI), probably represents a migrating in- 
dividual, 

Vireos.—The most remarkable single record in the 
spring of 1957 was the discovery of a Black- 
whiskered Vireo at Cameron, La. This year an even 
more astonishing event involved another extralimital 
member of the same family. A Yellow-green Vireo 
was collected at Pensacola on May 4 (BLM, FMW). 
This tropical counterpart of our Red-eyed Vireo seems 
not to have been noted previously in the United States 
more than 4 times (the A. O. U. Check-list men- 
tions only one record); yet at the same locality a 
week later, during the coastal precipitation of tran- 
sients that brought the record of the White-winged 
Dove, the same observers encountered a second in- 
dividual! The Yellow-green Vireo regularly breeds 
north to the Mexican state of Tamaulipas on the 
western side of the Gulf, and is migratory in that 
portion of its range. The first Philadelphia Vireo 
ever encountered on the coastal plain of Alabama in 
spring was observed at Bellingrath Gardens on April 
26 (TAI, WUH). 

Warblers—A Swainson’s Warbler, a rarity in 
Arkansas, was collected at Petit Jean on May 4 
(DAJ); and a Bachman’s Warbler was seen and 
heard singing on April 17 in Washington County, 
Ala., near Jackson (WUH). The latter locality offers 
ideal breeding habitat and is situated in the Tombig- 
bee River valley, where Bachman’s Warbler has been 
found before. A Nashville Warbler near New Orleans. 
on April 4 (SAG) is apparently the first ever re- 
corded in the eastern half of Louisiana in spring. 
Cape May and Black-throated Blue Warblers, whose 
frequent occurrence a year ago was considered evi- 
dence of westward migrational drift, were again 
noted in numbers in the southeastern part of 
the Region this spring with a peak of 15 birds on 
April 26 in the Mobile Bay area, 12 of which were on 
Dauphin Is. (LEW, DWS and others). Observers 
in the Nashville area counted 20 Cape Mays on 
May 3 (ARL) and an individual was found in 
Arkansas, where the species is rare (Big Lake Ref- 
uge, May 5—DAJ, FCJ). The Palm Warbler, also 
unusual in the latter state, was twice recorded there 
—April 25 at Little Rock (VBS, IMR) and May 3 
at Petit Jean (JSM, RDF, CA, WJS). The second 
Wilson's Warbler, and the first Canada Warbler, 
ever recorded in Northwest Florida in spring were 
observed at Pensacola on April 14 and May 11 
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respectively (LEP, BLM, FMW). 

Blackbirds through Finches —Male Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were seen on March 11-13 (RF) and 
April 16 (SAG) at New Orleans and on April 6 jn 
Cameron Parish (two birds, EOW, DLC). Western 
Tanagers appeared on March 21 at New Orleans 
(SAG), April 26 at Cameron (EOW, DLC), and 
possibly also May 11-12 at Monroe, La. (R. Evanses). 
The Scarlet Tanager, usually extremely elusive in the 
Hiatus area during fair weather, was recorded there 
on no less than 33 party-days, and the total for counts 
submitted here ran to 288 individuals. The highest 
single count was 70, obtained in Cameron Parish on 
April 12 by 4 observers (JPG, SAG, BJD, EOW), 
in the course of setting a new Louisiana record for a 
one-day list—167 species. Scarlet Tanagers were also 
unusually conspicuous at Nashville, where 7 males 
were seen in one tree on April 24 (CEG, ARL). The 
2 Black-headed Grosbeaks that wintered in Thibo. 
daux, La., lingered there until April 24 (ART). An 
exceptionally good flight of Painted Buntings in 
Alabama brought records of single males to Auburn 
(April 19, DWS) and Columbia (May 1, fide TZA), 
the first-known occurrences in the eastern part of the 
state. Evening Grosbeaks remained in Alabama into 
April and were seen at 3 localities: Wedowee (1 on 
the 10th, WB), Livingston (15 on the 10th, JJ), 
and Gadsden (one through the 23rd, ELC, KB). 
Previous observations in the state had all been at 
Gadsden. 

Contributors —C. Adkinson, T. Z. Atkezon, Kath- 
erine Bates, W. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Coffey, 
D. L. Carter, R. F. Cambre, B. J. Donlan, J. M. Dale, 
K. Dubke, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Dix, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. A. J. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Evans, Rose 
Feingold, M. H. Fisher, R. D. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Goodlett, J. C. Gray, J. P. Gee, L. E. Good- 
night, M. W. Gaillard, S. A. Gauthreaux, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. U. Harris, T. A. Imhof, Atha S. Jami- 
son, D. A. James, Frances C. James, H. H. Jeter, 
J. Jackson, W. H. Julian, C. J. Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Koerner, L. Keeton, Amelia R. Laskey, G. H. 
Lowery, Jr., Mary Lewis, Mrs. O. La Fitte, R. L. 
Lance, Alice Lois McCollough, B. L. Monroe, Jr.. 
G. R. Mayfield, Sr., H. C. Monk, J. S. Mulhollan, 
Mac Myers, Mary Ann Moore, Robert B. Moore, 
R. H. Moulton, J. C. Ogden, D. S. Payne, H. E. 
Parmer, J. R. Preston, L. E. Pate, Iola M. Rea, Jen- 
nie F. Riggs, R. Rich, Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Stanford, 
D. W. Speake, G. A. Stokes, Idalene F. Snead, Ken- 
neth Songy, R. J. Stein R. W. Skinner, Vivian B 
Scarlett, W. M. Shepherd, Amy B. Tolman, Ava R. 
Tabor, M. G. Vaiden, P. J. Van Huizen, D. J. Weber. 
E. O. Willis, F. M. Weston, L. E. Williams.—Com- 
piled by RoBERT J. NEWMAN, Maseum of Zoology. 
Loutsiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— Save 
for occasional exceptions, the mild dry conditions 
attending the winter season prevailed also throughout 
the migration period over the Region. Temperatures 
reached 91° on April 16 and fell to 20° on the 28th 
and 29th at Huron, S. Dak., breaking previous rec- 
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ords there for those days (U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Huron, S. Dak.). It was “80° or more during 15 
days in May” at Kenmare, N. D. (Mrs. Robert Gam- 
mell). In Saskatchewan it was warm, dry and windy 
at Regina; at Yorkton a “mean daily high tempera- 
ture of 50° was recorded from March 31 to April 
20," 60° on April 7 and 70° to 80° from the 13th- 
15th being the highs (Dr. Robert Nero, Dr. J. Stuart 
Houston ). 

While the southern portion of the Region ap- 
peared to have adequate moisture during the early 
portion of the season, rainfall during the latter part 
was below normal almost everywhere. April pre- 
cipitation was generally below normal. May was 
almost bone-dry with very little rain falling in South 
Dakota. In North Dakota a scant .50 inches was 
measured at Kenmare; at Riverdale conditions were 
“subnormal,”’ only a trace falling during the entire 
two months (Mrs. RG, Jerald J. Wilson). By the 
end of May, dryness in northeastern Montana was 
becoming a matter of grave concern; many potholes 
had already dried up in the Moffit and Upham areas 
(Baine H. Cater, Homer L. Bradley, Robert Russell) ; 
in Saskatchewan, Regina reported succinctly, ‘No 
rainfall’ (RN) and Dr. J. Stuart Houston at York- 
ton wrote, "70% of the sloughs are dry.” 

Influenced perhaps by these conditions, the migra- 
tion appeared normal in some localities and spotty 
and thin in others with few sudden or dramatic build- 
ups. In general, it was a week to two weeks later 
than usual. Weather shifts may have caused some 
abrupt deviations, such as the very early appearance 
of Swainson’s Thrush, Myrtle Warbler and Vesper 
Sparrow. It also may have influenced the goose flight 
into South Dakota. The first large mixed flocks of 
Snows, Blues, and Canadas were apparently stalled 
in southern Iowa by a cold front still in position on 
March 20. A break-through of fast-moving, north- 
ward-flowing warm air on March 21 brought the 
concentration apparently non-stop to the lakes and 
sloughs near Sioux Falls, especially Beaver Lake, 
Where they arrived on the 22nd and 23rd. According 
to all reports, these flocks bypassed the usual resting 
grounds on the Missouri River at Yankton. A few 
individuals arrived at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Columbia, by March 25 but a flow of warm 
air from the south, breaking out on April 2, prob- 
ably brought the “good migration of Snows, Blues, 


Canadas, and White-fronts” over the refuge on that 
day (Bruce Stollberg, Aaron Bagg). Stollberg re- 
ported flocks of hundreds of Harris’ Sparrows at 
the refuge on April 29, the result perhaps of a south- 
ward-moving flow of cold air which may have con- 
centrated the birds in that area. Following several 
days of southerly winds, a cold rainy period with 
northeasterly winds on April 5 and 6 grounded an 
assorted “wave’’ of passerines in Sioux Falls, $. Dak., 
where 20 Golden-crowned Kinglets (a larger-than- 
usual count), 21 Hermit Thrushes, a Myrtle War- 
bler, and 9 Fox Sparrows (an unusually high count 
for the vicinity) were observed in a regularly checked 
area. None of these species was noted in a check 
on April 4. The Myrtle Warbler appeared a week 
earlier than the average of April 14, based on a 
nine-year record (HK). A Vesper Sparrow singing 
on April 7 was another early appearance. On April 
20 a wave of Robins was grounded at Regina, Sask., 
probably because of northeasterly winds which re- 
sulted from a storm center to the south (RN, AB). 
While all reporting points indicated a thin warbler 
migration, especially a noteworthy scarcity of Myrtle 
Warblers, the extremely dry, low-water conditions 
seemed to favor the shorebird movement (Lawrence 
Summers, JJW, RN). 

Grebes, Pelicans, and Herons.—Horned and Eared 
Grebes were numerous in the Dakotas and northwest- 
ern Montana. A marked build-up of the Western 
Grebe occurred at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, 
S. Dak., on April 28 (BPS). The White Pelican 
seems to be down from last year’s numbers. A Com- 
mon Egret in flight was observed at Regina, Sask. 
on April 25 (RN). Bradley's comment that the Am. 
Bittern at Long Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Mofht, 
N. Dak., “has been dropping slowly for several years” 
seems to be borne out by reports from other sta- 
tions in the Region, although Lowry Elliott, Miul- 
bank, S. Dak., noted “more bittern than usual’’ this 
season. 

Waterfowl —Whistling Swans were observed at 
many points, and they doubled their number over 
last year at Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Malta, 
Mont. (BHC). The goose migration was much less 
spectacular than usual in the Dakotas, despite large 
flocks at De Smet and Lake Preston, S. Dak. on 
April 12 (J. W. Johnson) and a band of migration on 
April 14 “approximately seven miles wide moving 
against prevailing NW winds,” reported by Jerald 
J. Wilson at Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Riverdale, N. Dak. Noteworthy was the bypassing 
of the traditional resting grounds on the Missouri 
River in the Yankton, S. Dak. area by nearly the en- 
tire goose flight. The duck migration was fairly regu- 
lar with a heavy scaup flight reported in eastern South 
Dakota in late April (JJC) and exceptionally large 
waves of Blue-winged Teal observed the first week 
of May at Long Lake Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak. and 
in mid-May at Lake Andes Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Lake Andes, S. Dak. (HLB, David C. McGlaugh- 
lin). 

Hawks and Cranes.—Although few hawks were 
sighted generally in the Region and a scarcity of 
Marsh Hawks was noteworthy in the Huron, S. Dak. 
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vicinity (JWJ), there was a wave of Red-tails in 
Saskatchewan on April 13 at Spirit Lake (William 
Anaka) and on the 15th at Regina (RN). A heavy 
migration of Sparrow and Swainson’s Hawks took 
place on the 24th and 25th at LaCreek Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Martin, S$. Dak. (Charles A. Hughlett). 
Four Whooping Cranes flying low over Kenmare, 
N. Dak., were observed on April 12 by Dr. L. E. 
McCulley. This seems to be the only report of this 
species for the season (Mrs. RG). Steady movements 
of the Sandhill Crane occurred in South Dakota at 
LaCreek Refuge on April 12; in North Dakota at 
Snake Creek Refuge, Riverdale, and Lostwood Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Lostwood, on the 14th; at Long 
Lake Refuge, Moffit, on the 15th and at Kenmare on 
the 16th (CAH, JJW, RRJ, HLB, Mrs. RG). On the 
iSth a wave of this species appeared at Regina, Sask. 
(RN). 

Shorebirds.—In general, the moister eastern sec- 
tions of the Region reported more Charadriiformes 
than the drier western. Semipalmated Plovers and 
Stilt Sandpipers were unusually plentiful at Regina 
(RN). In North Dakota a flock of about 500 Am. 
Golden Plover alighted near the Tewauken Refuge 
and smaller numbers were sighted at Grand Forks 
(JCC, LS). Large flocks of shorebirds were absent 
from the Malta, Mont. area (BHC), but at Brandt, 
in eastern South Dakota, Alfred Peterson had a field 
day recording concentrations of sandpipers, includ- 
ing 91 Hudsonian Godwits and 100 Stilt Sandpipers 
on May 20 and 250 White-rumped Sandpipers and 
about 500 Dunlins on the 27th. Dr. N. R. Whitney, 
Jr., Rapid City, S. Dak., reports a single Whimbrel 
at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, $. Dak. on May 15, a 
new record for the state. An Am. Avocet was re- 
corded at Yorkton, Sask. on the very early date of 
May 7 (average May 23, JSH). In South Dakota 
a migration of Wilson's Phalaropes took place at 
Sand Lake Refuge on April 29 and another on May 

when “at least 3000" were concentrated at Lake 


Andes Refuge (BPS, DCMcG). “Thousands” of 
Northern Phalaropes, flocks of Ruddy Turnstones 
and hundreds of Knots were reported from the 


Beaverhills Lake vicinity near Edmonton, Alta. on 
May 25th (Edmonton Bird Club). Black Terns 
peaked at Lake Andes Refuge on May 18 when about 
5000 were observed (DCMcG). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, and Thrushes.—At 
Mitchell, S. Dak., a Red-bellied Woodpecker ap- 
peared on May 12 (JWJ) and a Say’s Phoebe on 
the 2nd. The phoebe, observed for several days, may 
be an easternmost state record (Les Baylor). Both 
birds were conspicuously out of their usual ranges. 
On April 25 a steady flight of Robins passed over 
Cranberry Portage, north of The Pas, Man., when the 
weather was cloudy with rain and the temperature 
stood at 33° (Ralph McCleary). A broad wave of 
Hermit Thrushes appeared in South Dakota on April 
5 and 6 at Huron, Mitchell, and Sioux Falls (JWJ. 
Blanche Battin, HK). In North Dakota they arrived 
at Fargo on April 12 (J. F. Cassel, fide O. A. Stev- 
ens) and at Grand Forks on the 23rd (LS). Perhaps 
stormy conditions to the south influenced the occur- 
rence of straggler Swainson’s Thrushes at Columbia, 
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S. Dak. on April 6th and at Brandt, S. Dak. on the 
14th, both remarkably early dates. The main wave 
of Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes came op 
May 9 at Huron and Carthage, and on May 11 a 
Brandt in South Dakota (JWJ, BB, Rev. and Mrs 
Richard Jackson, AP), and in North Dakota 
Kenmare on the 24th (Mrs. RG). A Mountain Blue. 
bird seen 20 miles north of Mitchell, S. Dak., op 
April 14 is a straggler somewhat eastward of its 
range (Rev. RJ). 

Warblers —Although the warbler migration was 
very light, Tennessees, admittedly fewer than last 
year, were common at Sioux Falls, §. Dak. by May 
10th and at Fargo, N. Dak. from the 14th to the 
19th with a few at Grand Forks, N. Dak.. on the 
26th (HK, JFC, OAS, LS). A MacGillivray’s War. 
bler was banded at Madison, Minn. on May 11, 
writes Mrs. C. E. Peterson, who first recorded this 
species on June 5, 1956, a first for that part of 
Minnesota and perhaps for the state. Both were col- 
lected and sent Dr. Breckenridge for identification 
This species was also observed at Kenmare, N. Dak 
on June 1 and 4, making a new record for the area 
(Mrs. RG). For the third year in succession Herbert 
Krause recorded single male Hooded Warblers at 
Sioux Falls, $. Dak.—apparently the first on record 
for eastern South Dakota and perhaps for the state 

Icterids and Fringillids.—Rusty Blackbirds, normal- 
ly rare at Spirit Lake, Sask. in migration were noted 
in flocks of “over 1000" daily from April 13 to 17 
(WA). Black-headed Grosbeaks arrived in Rapid 
City, S. Dak. on May 11 and 17 (Mrs. Mary Hyde, 
Gertrude Bachman). A Blue Grosbeak was identi- 
fied twice in the Sioux Falls, §. Dak. area—an un- 
usual occurrence if not a new 
(HK). Evening Grosbeaks appeared at Kenmare, 
N. Dak., on May 11, a rarity there (Mrs. RG) 
White-winged Crossbills, a dramatic feature of the 
winter season, were last seen at Watertown, S. Dak 
on March 1 (J. O. Johnson) but were still present 
in small numbers at Sioux Falls on May 25 (HK) 
The Chestnut-collared Longspur, abundant in_ the 
Leola, S$. Dak. hills (JCC), arrived in numbers in 
North Dakota at Tower City on April 16 (Edgar 
Preston) and at Grand Forks on the 19th (LS).— 
HERBERT Krause, Dept of English, Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 


record for the area 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— The 
weather was generally cool and wet particularly in 
the early spring. Bird migration was at least a week 
later than average. Populations were reported to be 
low and marked migration waves were seldom noted 
For example, at Roswell, N. Mex. the migration 
was very light and only 3 species of warblers out of 
the 15 more or less regular migrants were recorded 
(V. Montgomery). Land birds were apparently 
equally scarce at Amarillo, Tex. (Mrs. I. D. Acord). 

Waterfowl, Hawks, and Rails—A very heavy flight 
of geese occurred at Okmulgee, Okla., March 21-23 
(H. B. Greaves) and at Stillwater, March 21-28 
(FMB). Flocks averaged much larger than usual at 
both localities and also at Tulsa where one group 
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seen on March 11 was 
estimated to include 
2000 birds (Mrs. R. 
Kelting). At Midland, 
Tex, the Greater Scaup 
seen from March 29 to 
April 30 was a new 
species for the locality 
(Mrs. H. L. Williams). 
A Red-breasted Mergan- 
ser, very rare in this 
Region, was seen at 
Tulsa on April 1 (Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Reynolds), 
and 2 were seen at Dal- 
las on May 4 (C. Kib- 
linger). A Goshawk observed at Clayton, N. Mex., 
April 13-14, was a new locality record (W. W. 
Cooke, N. Gray). The Virginia Rail, rarely noted in 
Oklahoma, was observed on the Garnett Prairie near 
Tulsa, April 6-7 (Mrs. O. W. Letson and Reynolds). 
A Purple Gallinule was caught in a lawn sprinkler at 
Roswell on May 10 (W. S. Ricker). This is believed 
to be the second or third record of this species for 
New Mexico (VM). 

Shorebirds and Terns.—Several shorebirds that 
are very rare in New Mexico were seen at the Bitter 
Lakes Refuge (VM). These included the Semipal- 
mated Plover on May 18, 3 Sanderlings on the same 
date, and a Hudsonian Godwit on May 17-19. A 
Black-bellied Plover seen at Buffalo Lake in the 
Texas Panhandle on May 25 was the first spring 
record in several years (IDA). An Am. Woodcock 
seen at Bartlesville, Okla. on April 12 was a new 
locality record (Mr. and Mrs. R. Hunter). The 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, which is casual in much 
of the Region, was seen near Wakita, Okla. on 
May 11-15 (Mr. and Mrs. L. Byfield) and for the 
second record at Midland, April 27-30 (HLW). The 
Common Tern was seen for the first time in Mid- 
land County on April 27 (HLW) and 4 were seen 
at Tulsa, May 25 (OWL). 

Goatsuckers, Flycatchers, and Wrens —A Poor-will 
heard at Bartlesville, Okla. on May 2 adds another 
record to support the belief that this species migrates 
regularly through that locality (Mrs. A. M. Mery). 
The Whip-poor-will heard at Osage Hills State 
Park near Bartlesville on May 4 represented a new 
locality record west of the normal range of this 
species (R. Stamm and H. Walters). The Eastern 
Phoebe seen at Roswell on May 6 was the second 
record for the locality (VM). A Say’s Phoebe seen 
near Wakita on March 20 was a new locality record 
more than 100 miles east of the regular migration 
path of this species (LB). A Vermilion Flycatcher 
seen near Norman, Okla. was a new locality record 
(M. W. Davis). A Carolina Wren seen and heard in 


Amarillo on May 13 is classed as a casual visitant 
(IDA). 


Thrushes, Starlings, and Vireos—Among the species 
which was not recorded at Roswell this spring was 
the Hermit Thrush (VM). Swainson’s Thrush, which 
is rare on the Wichita Refuge, was observed there 
on May 19-21 (Mrs. A. F. Halloran). The Starling 


remained at Amatillo in considerable numbers, the 
first year that most birds had not left in February 
(IDA). Vireos were not seen at Roswell, the first 
spring during which the Warbling has failed to be 
recorded (VM). A Black-capped Vireo singing at 
Norman on April 18 was outside of its known migra- 
tion route (WMD). 

Warblers—The migration of warblers was very 
limited, particularly in the western portion of the 
Region. At Amarillo the Wilson’s Warbler was seen 
on only one date instead of being fairly common 
(IDA). At Roswell the absence of warblers was most 
surprising. Even such common species as Audubon's, 
Orange-crowned, MacGillivray’s, and Wilson's were 
either missed entirely or seen only once or twice 
during the season (VM). Warblers were also limited 
in numbers at Midland (HLW) and at Tulsa (Mrs. 
BR, ef al.). Unusual distribution records include the 
following: a Parula Warbler at Amarillo on April 
14 (IDA); the second record of the Magnolia at 
Bartlesville (E. Messerly and F. Matuszak); the 
Blackburnian for the first time im many years at 
Amarillo on May 12 and 13 (IDA); the Bay- 
breasted for a new locality record at Midland on 
May 16-17 (HLW); and the Palm for a first record 
at Stillwater on May 8 (FMB), also seen near the 
Salt Plains Refuge on May 3 (LB), and one of the 
few records at Tulsa where a specimen was taken 
on April 26 (J. S. Tomer). The Ovenbird, seen 
at Clayton, N. Mex. on May 13, was a new locality 
record (P. W. Snoeberger). Perhaps the most excit- 
ing news on warblers was the finding of a small 
colony of Golden-cheeked Warblers in Dallas 
County, Tex. First seen on April 5 (N. Fritz), 3 
males and 1 female were observed on a later date 
(Mrs. E. Winford). 

Blackbirds, Finches, and Sparrows.—The Bobolink 
seen at Dallas on May 11 is a rare migrant (G. 
Osburn and C. E. McIntyre). Boat-tailed Grackles 
continue to spread northward apparently on a broad 
front. Several were seen and a specimen taken at 
Clayton, the northernmost record in New Mexico 
(WWC, AJK and PWS) ; 3 were observed at Amaril- 
lo, the first record in many years (IDA); and near 
Norman a group of these birds was apparently 
settling down in a new location (WMD). Several 
Dickcissels, seldom reported at Amarillo, were seen 
there on May 19 (IDA). The Pine Grosbeak was 
recorded for the first time in Oklahoma when one 
was seen under favorable conditions near Wakita on 
May 11 (LB). The Red Crossbill seen at Amarillo 
on May 4 represented the second record for that 
locality (IDA). Rufous-sided Towhees were unusual- 
ly scarce both at Roswell (VM) and at Amarillo 
(IDA). No juncos were seen at Roswell where 
several species, particularly the Oregon, are normally 
rather abundant (VM). White-crowned Sparrows 
were surprisingly uncommon at Clayton (AJK).— 
F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The transition from 


winter to spring, delayed for several weeks by a cool 
and wet winter, finally was realized by early April. 
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Temperatures again 
dropped several de- 
grees below normal 
during the second 
week of April, but 
pst thereafter near-sea- 
it of sonal conditions pre- 
F vailed. Except for 
[eo some heavy local 
showers, rainfall 
was below. normal 
for the entire period, 
particularly along the coast, in west, and in deep 
south Texas; however, winter rains had built up 
sub-soil moisture and filled reservoirs, and plant 
life responded with the most luxuriant growth in 
years, 

















Lacking a standard of measurement, we hesitate in 
appraising the migration of spring 1958. On the 
coast, where large spring concentrations have oc- 
curred in recent years, migration was considered 
just ordinary. At some interior points, where at 
least one impressive general push can be expected 
during a season, it was poor or worse. What. is 
normal? Is it true that, weather permitting, birds 
slip through the Region without attracting undue 
attention? If this is the case, then the spectacular 
pile-ups and pushes which occur from time to time 
are not true indications of the great northward flow 
that moves steadily through the Region, March 
through May, but rather the visual result of weather 
phenomena which momentarily halt or slow this 
flow. But does not the element of uncertainty attend- 
ing sharp weather changes such as cold fronts, high 
winds, or heavy rains contribute largely to the 
fascination which grips the observer when migration 
is mentioned? Unfortunately for the birder, this 
was not a season of strong cold fronts nor of ex- 
tended periods of rainfall. 

Migration Timetable.—After a cool and prolonged 
winter which delayed development of vegetation from 
two to four weeks and slowed the emergence of 
insects, one might anticipate that migration would 
be delayed accordingly. There is not sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that this was the case. In all, birds 
were moving early at Rockport, Mrs. Conger N. 
Hagar reported. From Houston, Mrs. Norma C. Oates 
remarked that migration appeared to start about on 
schedule, if not a little early, and continued at a 
steady pace. The growing season was retarded more 
at northern points of the interior. At Austin, the 
Black-and-white and Golden-cheeked Warblers, both 
summer residents, were a few days late in arriving on 
March 9. To explain this, observers pointed to the 
lateness of the season—although early arrivals did 
not appear to want for food. Departure from average 
arrival dates of other species at Austin—based on 
records of the past few years—were great in 
some instances, both very early and very late. The 
explanation could lie in the scarcity of numbers at 
Austin; some species reported late at Austin were 
seen from one to two weeks earlier at Rockport, where 
birds are more concentrated and more observers are 
in the field. 
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Some winter resident species remained in number 
later than usual. Stephen G. Williams reported som, 
of the wintering ducks in the Houston area stayed 
much later than is ordinary; also, he noted observa. 
tion of all four wintering species of geese at Hockle, 
(northwest of Houston) on April 20. Myrtle War. 
blers, Williams wrote, always come through the 
Houston area in great migratory numbers about the 
first five days of April. This year the influx occurred 
April 11 to 13. Myrtle Warblers were found at 
Rockport and at Austin in some numbers as late as 
April 19 and May 2, respectively. A few very late 
departure dates were recorded for winter resident 
species; for example, House Wren at San Antonio. 
May 5 and Austin, May 10; Hermit Thrush at Bee. 
ville, May 15; Ruby-crowned Kinglet at San Antonio, 
May 3 and Austin, May 4; Orange-crowned Warbler 
at San Antonio, May 15; Myrtle Warbler at San 
Antonio, May 2 and Austin, May 3; Rufous-sided 
Towhee at San Antonio, May 4; Vesper Sparrow at 
Austin, May 1; and Lincoln's Sparrow at Beeville. 
May 23. These appear to be isolated occurrences and 
may not indicaté a trend. 

Movement of some species which winter in the 
tropics continued throughout May. Generally good 
flying weather during the second half of May 
lessened the chances for finding large numbers of 
these birds, but some significant late dates are in- 
cluded under specific headings. These support Wil- 
liam’s statement that in the Houston area, at least, 
the seasonal push of some species seemed to come 
through from one to two weeks later than usual 

Migration on the Coast.—Coastal observers, who 
are accustomed to reporting large groups of land 
birds from time to time, found the season compara- 
tively dull. Birding was good in isolated localities 
and good pushes of certain individual species were 
noted, but no impressive mixed waves developed 
on a large scale. Perhaps the nearest thing to a 
weather-induced pileup occurred on the central coast 
on April 14. Philip R. Lenna related this migratory 
push which he observed in the Rockport—Mustang 
Island area. While total numbers counted were far 
below those recorded for major waves in recent 
years, the behavior of migrants in relation to weather 
is worthy of note. 

Following a couple of days of easterly winds at 
Rockport, the wind shifted to north about 7:15 or 
7:30 A.M. on April 14. Just before and after arrival 
of the north wind, migrants came in low and 
settled in trees back from the waterfront at Rockport 
Cottages. The angle of flight, almost due north, sug- 
gested that they had followed a chain of low islands 
separating Aransas and Redfish Bays. There was no 
indication that any came across Aransas Bay from the 
Gulf, or followed the wooded mainland up the coast. 

Reaction of migrants to the north wind is typically 
illustrated by behavior of a male Scarlet Tanager 
which flew in just as the wind shifted into the north 
This bird alighted in the middle of a tree and prompt- 
ly worked its way to an open limb at the top, where 
it perched for probably three minutes facing directly 
into the wind. It appeared in a state of uncertainty 
and nervous tension, and would occasionally move 
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ts head or wings and stretch forward as if about to 
ay—only to sink back again. At length it gave up and 
few down into the main body of the tree. 

Lenna had observed that, at least during the day- 
light hours and regardless of weather conditions, 
small land bird migrants leaving the grove at Rock- 
port Cottages migrate directly north rather than 
following the waterfront through and beyond Rock- 
port and up Live Oak Peninsula, although trees are 
everywhere abundant. This course eventually carries 
them to the shores of Copano Bay. In Lenna’s 
words, “Apparently the avoidance of over-water 
migration, at least during the day, is a usual phe- 
nomenon and not merely confined to the occasions 
when strong north winds are blowing.” Rather than 
cross open water to the west and north, migrants 
then work their way along the shoreline to the north 
point on Live Oak Peninsula. It was here that Lenna’s 
party found the largest concentration of birds on the 
morning of April 14. During the time of observation, 
from & to 10:30 A.M., hard rain fell intermittently 
until about 10 A.M. Having reached land’s end and 
trees’ end, the migrants milled about, apparently 
unwilling to face the wind from the open passage 
connecting Aransas and Copano Bays. Many of them, 
compelled by the migratory urge, swarmed back 
southward down the east side of the peninsula for a 
distance of several hundred yards. 

The overcast began to break around noon, and skies 

were Clear by 3 or 4 P.M. Wind continued northerly 
all day, with velocity ranging from calm to about 
25 m.p.h. The observers moved to Mustang Island, 
down the coast from Rockport, for the afternoon. 
Between Aransas Pass and Mustang Island, birds 
were migrating westward, following the causeway to 
the mainland. Northward movement would have 
carned them over shallow waters of Redfish Bay 
toward distant low islands and thence to Rockport- 
a course they might have taken under favorable 
flight conditions. High utility lines which parallel 
the causeway loom high over the flat water-and- 
landscape and conceivably could influence avian 
travel, but there was no indication of this. In fact, 
migrants avoided the causeway by some 100 yards 
when crossing open water. Birds moved low through 
the sparse cover of grasses and salt cedar scattered 
along the roadway. When they reached the several 
water barriers spanned by the causeway, some 
stopped and turned back for a hundred yards or more 
before making the hop. Those crossing flew close 
to the water. In Port Aransas, at the northern tip of 
Mustang Island, birds showed little movement, but 
seemed to be milling about or resting in trees or in 
the fields. Some took off from the ferry slip, dipped 
low, and barely cleared the waves as they crossed the 
ship channel. 

Lenna’s party traveled the length of Mustang 
Island, and as far as Padre Island Park. Groups of 
migrants pushed northward through the low brush 
along the road and away from the beach, the largest 
numbers being present where brush was_ thickest; 
however, not all groups were moving much, especial- 
ly the smaller birds. Apparently no migrants were on 


} 


the beach or on the grass-covered sand dunes which 


conceal the Gulf from view on the highway. Brush 
cover ended short of Packery Channel, 15 or 16 
miles south of Port Aransas, and south of this point 
no more birds were seen. 

Birds involved in this migration were mainly 
flycatchers, vireos, warblers, orioles, tanagers and 
buntings, generally distributed. The high species 
count was 145 Orchard Orioles. 

In Rockport, where birding is seldom dull, it is 
extremely difficult to pick out peak movement dates 
when, in the absence of a tremendous wave, mixed 
groups of land bird migrants are impressive but 
widely scattered. Such localized pockets can be ex- 
pected except on fair days when the prevailing wind 
blows hard off the water, and even then, buildup of 
individual species such as kingbirds, grosbeaks, and 
buntings may be considerable. Such appeared to be 
the pattern of migration at Rockport this season, with 
most activity accompanying spells of unsettled 
weather. 

No major waves were reported on the upper coast, 
and because of the large number of active observers 
and the wide area covered, the dates of minor waves 
will not be listed. Mrs. Oates commented that no 
strong northers or heavy rains—conditions which 
would down migrants in numbers—occurred on week 
ends when birders are most active. 

Migration Inland.—Most observers at interior 
points noted all the usual species of land birds, 
but in far fewer numbers than usual. At Austin, 
which is well covered by competent observers through 
out the spring, total numbers were alarmingly low 
when compared with past seasons. Daily checks were 
made in city parks where a variety of habitat attracts 
a portion of any general migration, and into which 
birds seem to be funneled when weather conditions 
interfere with movement. However, these areas re- 
mained all but deserted. A few mixed land bird con 
centrations were reported throughout the area but 
these were small in number and variety and highly 
localized; the best of such pockets were found on 
May 1, 17 and 20. A mixed push principally of 
flycatchers, thrushes, vireos and warblers detected 
on a wide front on May 16 marked the highlight of 
the spring migration in Austin, but the numbers 
involved would not have attracted undue attention in 
a normal year. The abundance of cover, food and 
water throughout the countryside, minimizing the 
need for birds to converge on a few favored loca- 
tions, may account for some of the apparent reduc- 
tion in numbers from recent drought years. Good 
flying weather during most of the season, and an 
unusually prolonged period of migration for some 
species, may further explain the numerical deficit. 

At Beeville, Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht made daily 
checks of a mesquite brush area at the edge of town. 
The only well-defined mixed push of the season- 
composed mainly of flycatchers, thrushes, vireos and 
warblers—was detected on May 15, following two 
days of cool weather, and continued for about a 
week. Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported the absence of such 
species as the Indigo Bunting along country lanes 
and roadsides where she usually finds them in some 
numbers. She concluded that this may have been due 
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to the abundance of food spread more evenly over the 
pastures instead of mainly along roadside ditches and 
low places where vegetation was more abundant dur- 
ing the dry years. 

In San Antonio, Mrs. John W. Kush, birding in 
one brushy area, noted possible waves on May 7 to 9, 
14 to 16, 19 and 21. Flycatchers, catbirds, thrushes, 
vireos, warblers and orioles comprised the bulk of 
migrants. Peak numbers were present on May 14 
to 16 and strongly suggest movement on a wide 
front. At Seguin, Miss Marguerite Riedel indicated 
May 11 to 18 as the peak of the warbler migration 
there. 

Pelicans, Anhingas.—A flock of about 50 White 
Pelicans landed along the river near Austin on the 
rather late date of May 1, and a migrant group of 
7 passed over the area on May 3 (Mary Anne Mc- 
Clendon, Ada Marie Webster). At Rockport, Mrs. 
Hagar reported a flock of 200 Anhingas migrating 
on April 5 and Lenna saw a flock of 200 moving 
north at a high altitude and soaring in the thermals 
on April 7. Mrs. Oates reported 150 in flight over 
Seabrook (southeast of Houston) on April 5. 

Herons, Wood Ibis.—The first observation of a 
Cattle Egret in extreme south Texas—Lower Rio 
Grande Valley—was made on May 7 at Laguna 
Atascosa National Wildlife Refuge (Luther C. Gold- 
man, John Lieftinck of Luxemborg). Single Green 
Herons were found at Galveston on March 2 (Carl 
H. Aiken, Ronald Fowler) and at Austin on March 
20 (Frank Oatman). Williams reported a flock of 
75 very high-flying Wood Ibis heading north over 
Houston on May 31. 

WF aterfow]—First Black-bellied Tree Ducks were 
recorded at Laguna Atascosa on March 27 (LCG) and 
by April 6 this summer resident species had reached 
Welder Wildlife Refuge (near Sinton) (PRL). Ac- 
cording to Williams, Fulvous Tree Ducks were pres- 
ent in the Houston area in greater numbers than 
ever before; groups of 175 to 200 were often seen in 
helds around Houston. The highest count of Blue- 
winged Teal reported was 445 in the Rockport area 
on April 6 (PRL). Owing to the abundance of 
watering places, numbers of this species and other 
waterfowl were widely distributed over the Region. 

Hawks.—Mississippi Kites were seen in unusually 
large numbers early in May. On May 3, several 
observers totaled 158 birds downed by turbulent 
weather in the Austin area. Other Austin counts 
included 8 on April 30 (W. D. Anderson, MAM) 
and 4 on May 4 (AMW). San Antonio observers 
reported 10 on May 4 (fide JWK). In the Lower 
Valley, Frank McGilvrey recorded 30 at Santa Ana 
National Wildlife Refuge on April 16, and Goldman 
had 8 at Laguna Atascosa on May 7. Migration of 
Broad-winged Hawks erupted the last week in March 
from the Lower Valley to Beeville, San Antonio, and 
Houston. Reports ended just as abruptly after the 
first week in April. Larger counts included about 
500 birds at Bayview in the Lower Valley (Col. R. 
L. Meredith) and thousands of hawks—about half 
of which were Swainson’s—at Santa Ana (FM) on 
March 26; 300 at Santa Ana (FM) and 200 east of 
Houston (NCO) on April 5; and 1000 +100 at 
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Welder on April 6 (PRL). Swainson’s Hawks moved 
in good numbers from mid-March through the first 
week in April. Highest counts were made in the 
Lower Valley; around 500 were seen at Bayview on 
March 26 (RLM); Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Trowern of 
Toronto reported several thousand at Santa Ana 
early on the morning of April 4; and McGilvrey 
observed 600 at Santa Ana on April 5. 

Whooping Cranes.—The 26 Whooping Cranes 
which wintered on the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge departed for their nesting area on the follow. 
ing dates: April 3 (3 birds), April 7 (5), April 11 
(6), April 15 (4), April 21 (3), April 29 (4), 
and May 6 or 7 (1) (Harold D. Irby). 

Plovers—On April 20, Mr. and Mrs. Terry Gill 
reported Mountain Plover at Laguna Atascosa, where 
the species is considered rare. On the same date, 
Williams found a large flock of 300+ at Hockley, 
Burt L. Monroe, Jr., commented on the large number 
of Am. Golden Plover which he and Francis M 
Weston encountered in late March between Galveston 
and Laguna Atascosa. High count for the upper coast 
was 200+ on Galveston Island on March 23 and a 
few were seen there as late as April 27 (NCO). 
Mrs. Hagar recorded a peak of 1000 at Rockport on 
March 27. 

Shorebirds.—Long-billed Curlews were heard fly- 
ing over Austin between 11 and 11:30 P.M. on April 
13 following a thunderstorm (Edgar B. Kincaid, 
FSW ). Whimbrels were reported at Laguna Atascosa 
between April 4 and May 4, with a count of 40 on 
April 30 (Russel W. Clapper, LCG). Upland Plover 
were first reported in Galveston and San Antonio on 
March 23 and moved in good numbers between 
March 31 and April 21. High area count was 113 
at Rockport on April 11 (PRL). The heaviest move- 
ment at Beeville was reported on April 13 (AHG), 
the date of an impressive nocturnal flight at Austin 
(EBK, FSW). Lesser night flights passed over Austin 
on May 2 and 14 (FSW). At least 300 White. 
rumped Sandpipers were seen at Hockley on May 28 
(SGW). A concentration of 10,000+ shorebirds, 
mostly dowitchers and Western Sandpipers, was 
found in a sheltered lagoon at Baytown tunnel on 
April 5, a day of very high winds on the upper 
coast (NCO). Lenna noted the height of the small 
shorebird migration in the Rockport area on April 
5 and 6. On April 5 he estimated 2500+ ‘‘peep’ 
and on April 6, 500 Semipalmated Sandpipers. 
500 Western Sandpipers, and 3500 other “peep.” 
Wilson’s Phalarope reached Rockport on April 14 
(PRL), Laguna Atascosa on April 16 (George 
Unland), and Baytown on April 27 (Clinton Snyder). 
A count of 623 at Laguna Atascosa on April 30 
(RWC, LCG) far surpassed the total for all other 
areas in the Region. 

Gulls and Terns.—Except for 2 birds seen in west- 
ern Harris County on March 30 (Hardin Craig, Jr.), 
all reported observations of Franklin's Gull occurred 
in April and May. Mrs. Hagar reported them migrat- 
ing by the hundreds at Rockport on April 8. Other 
large flights were reported from Austin where peak 
numbers occurred on April 13 (500+) and 26 
(827+), and May 1 to 3 when several hundred birds 
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were held down by a period of unsettled weather. 
Least Terns arrived at Rockport on March 25, where 
they are not expected until April 5 to 8 (CNH). 
Black Terns are among the latest migrants to pass 
through this Region, usually not appearing in good 
numbers before late April and staying on into June. 
On June 13, Kincaid and Don Woodard saw 26 of 
these birds on the King Ranch south of Kingsville, 
near Los Olmos Creek. Because of the inland loca- 
tion, Kincaid felt that these were probably migrants. 
They were less certain of the status of 64 others 
they counted the following day at Port Isabel, Boca 
Chica, and Brownsville. 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts—The scarce Black- 
billed Cuckoo was observed at Rockport on May 3 
(Don Woodard); at Austin on May 4 (MAM) and 
17 (2, fide FO); in northeastern Harris County on 
May 18 (Ben Feltner); and at San Antonio on May 
19 (fide JWK). Whip-poor-wills, uncommon mi- 
grants in most parts of the Region, were reported at 
San Benito (BLM, FMW) and at Houston (HC) on 
March 30 and Kincaid heard one at Austin on April 
20. An early Common Nighthawk was seen at Free- 
port on April 2 (Austin Evans) but most migrants 
moved through the Region during May. Arrival of 
Chimney Swifts was delayed somewhat, although in- 
dividuals turned up at Harlingen on March 24 
(Louis A. Stimson); and at Welder (Clarence Cot- 
tum), Austin (FSW), and Houston (RF) on March 
25. Mrs. Oates reported 1000+ migrating over 
Goose Island Park (Rockport area) on March 30. 

Flycatchers —Goldman reported more Eastern King- 
birds than usual in the Lower Valley where they 
occurred in large flocks. Single Tropical Kingbirds 
were recorded in the Rockport area on April 7 and 
19 (PRL) and May 19 and 22 (CNH). This is a 
common breeding bird in the Rio Grande Delta but 
should not occur on the central coast. High counts 
of Western Kingbirds were made at Rockport (31, 
DW) and Austin on May 3, and at Laguna Atascosa 
and Beeville on May 4. First Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catchers were seen at Laguna Atascosa on March 15, 
(LCG, LAS); Welder on March 18 (CC); and 
College Station (Josiephine Wilkin) and Rockport 
(PRL) on March 22. On March 23 they arrived in 
the Houston—Galveston area (NCO, SGW, et al.), 
Austin (EBK) and San Antonio (fide JWK). Num- 
bers rapidly increased to a peak of 1000+ at Rockport 
(Arthur W. Argue of Boston) and 600 at Laguna 
Atascosa (LCG) on April 9. 

To account for the large numbers of Scissor-tails 
reported on the lower and central coast from time to 
time, it might be of interest to review the migratory 
route of this species. Kincaid states that birds of this 
species winter on the Pacific side of Central America, 
where the comparatively dry coastal plain is more 
to their liking than the humid jungles on the Carib- 
bean coast. Northward migration finds them follow- 
ing the Pacific coast as far as the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec where Kincaid has counted as many as 500 
northbound Scissor-tails in one day. The isthmus 
offers a passage between the mountains of the 
interior, and here the birds leave the Pacific side, 
flying northward to the Bay of Campeche. Then they 


follow the eastern coastal plain of Mexico into 
Texas. If flight is sufficiently sustained, Kincaid sug- 
gests, a big push could reach the Lower Valley and 
Rockport area on the same day—as was the case on 
April 9. 

Empidonax species were uncommon until May, then 
Mrs. Hagar reported them “everywhere” at Rockport 
on May 6. Peak movement was recorded at San 
Antonio on May 15 (JWK) and at Austin on May 
16 (FSW). Eastern Wood Pewees moved in moder- 
ate numbers at Rockport on April 14 (PRL) and 
May 3 (DW). The main influx occurred at Austin 
on May 16 (FSW). Numbers were far below those 
of some recent seasons, but in keeping with the 
trend this spring. 

Cathirds, Thrushes, Cedar Waxwings.—Extremely 
few Catbirds were reported, although this is usually 
a common migrant in the eastern half of the Region, 
and most observations were made in May. All thrushes 
were comparatively scarce. A few Wood Thrushes 
were seen during April along the upper and central 
coast. Swainson’s Thrush was most common, but far 
from abundant, and somewhat late. One very early 
bird was at Galveston on March 2 (CHA, RF). 
Williams reported a late push at Houston, May 20 
to 28, totaling 6 birds. San Antonio had 3 on May 
19 and 1 on May 27 (fide JWK). Austin had this 
species from April 15, but most of the season's low 
total of 26 came in May and a definite push was 
apparent on May 16 when 8 birds were found 
(FSW). Both San Antonio and Austin recorded 
their last birds on May 27. The Veery was even 
more uncommon than usual for San Antonio re- 
ported 4 on May 7 and 8 (JWK), Austin 2 on 
May 16 and 17 (MAM, FO), and other area re- 
porters were conspicuously silent. Numbers of Cedar 
Waxwings remained well into May in many areas, 
perhaps held by abundant food supplies. A large crop 
of mulberries in northern portions of the Region 
was not ripe until around the first of May and 
berries were available throughout the month. Small 
flocks of waxwings were seen as late as May 16 in 
Rockport (CNH); May 18 in the Houston area 
(BF) and at Austin (AMW); May 20 in San 
Antonio (PRL, JWK); and May 22 in Beeville 
(AHG). 

Vireos.—The Yellow-throated Vireo was first re- 
ported from Rockport on March 22, a rather late 
date, and reports were few from all areas. Solitary 
Vireos were unusually scarce. Red-eyed Vireos were 
reported in peak numbers from coastal areas in mid- 
April, but most observations at Austin were made in 
mid-May. Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported occasional birds 
at Beeville from May 7 to June 1. An extremely early 
Warbling Vireo was seen at Austin on March 30 
(WDA). Williams observed 4 on May 25 and 2 on 
May 26 at Houston, very late dates. 

Warblers—Two Black-and-white Warblers were 
seen in the Sugar Land area (west of Houston) on 
March 8 (John O'Neill), one day before migrants 
reached Houston (NCO), Seguin (MR) and Austin 
(AMW ). A few migrants were seen during the first 
half of May, and 1 at Houston on May 20 was 
latest ever there by one day (SGW). The seldom- 
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seen Swainson’s Warbler was at Rockport on April 
9, 11 and 15 (CNH). Worm-eating Warblers were 
seen in good numbers for this uncommon species. 
Top counts of 4 at Galveston on April 13 (CHA, 
RF, Larry Semander) and 6 at Rockport on April 14 
(PRL) mark the peak of migration. As is often the 
case, the most common migrant warbler through cen- 
tral portions of the Region was the Nashville. High 
counts of 25 and 34 at Rockport on April 12 and 
14 (PRL), and 50+ and 20 at Austin on April 13 
and 16 (MAM, John Louis Rowlett, Rose Ann 
Rowlett) were impressive only in comparison with 
counts of other species. Yellow Warblers were seen 
in smaller numbers than usual and a late push 
ended at Seguin (MR), San Antonio (JWK) and 
Austin (AMW) on May 25. Light movement of 
Magnolia Warblers was noted at Houston, May 15 
to 23 (SGW). Numbers were considerably below 
normal at Austin, where 9 on May 16 (AMW) was 
exactly half the season’s total there. A late migrant 
was at Beeville on May 30 (AHG). An Audubon’s 
Warbler on the Prade Ranch (Real County) on April 
24 was the last reported in the Region (EBK, R. T. 
Peterson). On April 20 Goldman reported a Cerulean 
Warbler, a rare migrant in the Lower Valley. Black- 
burnian Warblers were seen at Rockport on April 
11 (CNH) and Galveston on April 12 as an early 
push reached the coast in small numbers. Reports 
were infrequent until another wave hit farther west 
in mid-May. Four at Seguin on May 13 (MR) was 
the highest single count reported this season. A late 
Chestnut-sided Warbler was seen at Houston on 
May 25 (SGW). The main push of Bay-breasted 
Warblers occurred at Beeville on May 15 (AHG) 
and at Austin on May 16 (FSW); 4 birds were re- 
corded on each date. Blackpoll Warblers were seen 
on April 9, 11, and 18 at Rockport (CNH)— 
probably the only place in South Texas where they 
can be expected regularly (in small numbers). 
Snyder reported one at La Porte (east of Houston) on 
April 27. Ovenbirds, both waterthrushes, Mourning 
Warblers, Yellowthroats and Yellow-breasted Chats 
were reported in below normal numbers. Wilson's 
Warblers were later and fewer than usual; peak 
movement was recorded at San Antonio on May 19 
(9, fide JWK), and at Austin from May 14 to 20 
(only 10+). Two birds were seen at San Antonio 
on May 27. A Canada Warbler on May 30 at Houston 
was the latest ever by one day (SGW). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers.—A single male Bobo- 
link was seen at Rockport on April 25 (EBK, RTP. 
AMW, FSW). Goldman observed 200 Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, a rare migrant in the Lower Valley, near 
Progreso (Hidalgo County) on April 1. Orchard 
Orioles were “very numerous” in the Lower Valley, 
April 9 to 18 (LCG). At Rockport, numbers in- 
creased from 37 on April 12 to 145 (including birds 
on Mustang Island) on April 14 (PRL). A com- 
bined total of 16 birds was reported at Galveston on 
April 13 (CHA, LS, RF, NCO), but numbers for 
the season were small on the upper coast. Baltimore 
Orioles reached Galveston on April 12 (NCO), and 
Houston (SGW) and Rockport (PRL) on April 14. 
Nowhere were large counts reported. Last observa- 
tions were May 17 in the Lower Valley, May 18 at 
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Sugar Land (JO'N), and May 25 at Austin (AMW) 
Bullock’s Oriole was 5 days late at Beeville, arriving 
on April 10 (AHG). Only at Rockport was this Spe- 
cies reported earlier, on April 4 (CNH). Scarle 
Tanagers, usually rare in the Lower Valley, were 
recorded at Laguna Atascosa on April 9 (2) and 
11, and May 5 and 7 (4) (LCG). High count fo; 
the Rockport area was 8 on April 14 (PRL). Austin 
Evans saw 3 at Freeport on May 5. 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows.—Blue Grosbeaks 
were moderately common at Rockport from April 14 
to 25, but were uncommon elsewhere. An Indigo 
Bunting at Rockport on April 1 (BLM) was the 
first reported. The peak period at Rockport extended 
from April 14 to 20, and 124 birds on April 19 
(AMW ) was the highest party count reported. Only 
at Rockport did numbers even approach normal level 
for this often abundant species. One of the few 
Lazuli Buntings ever recorded at Austin was seen 
there on April 16 (FSW). Mrs. Hagar reported this 
species at Rockport on April 21. A Varied Bunting 
was seen at Laguna Atascosa on May 4 and 5 (LCG. 
et al.). Peak Dickcissel numbers had reached Rock. 
port by April 24 (CNH), and Seguin (MR) and 
Beeville (AHG) by May 3 and 4, respectively. Dur. 
ing the height of the migration at Rockport, birds 
were moving in flocks of several hundred—Frep § 
WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The weather pattern for the spring sea- 
son was remarkably uniform for so large and varied 
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a Region: an average or cool April with precipitation 
generally heavier than normal, and a May that was 
decidedly hot with precipitation subnormal to almost 
lacking. Observers reported, however, that the mi- 


gration timetable seemed little disturbed by the 
weather, with the usual condition of some species 4 
little early and others seeming a little late. Ducks in 
the Spokane area scattered early to breeding spots. 
Nighthawks, Western Wood Pewees and Western 
Tanagers appeared to be a little late at Bozeman. 
but how a hot May could cause this is not apparent. 
Total bird numbers seemed larger than normal at 
Bozeman. The most striking contrast between arrival 
dates for the various localities is the slowness. géen- 
erally speaking, of migrants in the mountainous areas 
of western Montana and along the western edge ot 
the Great Plains. This would appear to be the result 
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of a more backward spring in those areas. The cool 
April with heavy precipitation generally meant snow 
in the mountains and on the Plains, whereas eastern 
Washington and southern British Columbia, affected 
more by coastal weather, experienced much milder 
temperatures. Elevation no doubt plays its part also. 
Yet some species seem to be relatively oblivious of 
these differences in weather. Altogether, the pattern 
of migration in the Region promises to be an intrigu- 
ing one, worthy of more detailed study. 

The past spring has probably given us the best pic- 
ture yet of the northward migration, owing to the 
large number of observers who have reported from 
diverse areas. Credit is due as follows, except where 
otherwise noted: Calgary, Alberta, area, Calgary Bird 
Club, E. D. Beacham reporting; Kamloops, British 
Columbia, Patrick W. Martin; 100 Mile House area, 
B. C., Anthony J. Erskine; Billings, Mont., Billings 
Audubon Society, Gene Hendricks reporting; Boze- 
man, Mont., C. V. Davis; Helena, Mont., C. Bev- 
eridge; Missoula, Mont., R. L. Hand; Red Rocks 
Lakes Refuge, Monida, Mont., Charles G. Hansen; 
Baker, Oreg., Ann Ward, and Spokane, Wash., area, 
Spokane Bird Club, S. O. Stanley reporting. 

Loons, Grebes, Ibises—In addition to a group of 
6 migrating Common Loons at Sprague, Wash. on 
March 26, the species was noted in the more remote 
areas around 100 Mile House, B. C. and at Red Rock 
Lakes Refuge, Monida, Mont. These two stations, 
along with the Spokane area and Billings, reported 
most of the grebe records. The British Columbia sta- 
tion reported the Red-necked Grebe as abundant on 
the many lakes of the area. An unusually early re- 
cord for the Horned Grebe was of a single bird at 
Liberty Lake near Spokane, March 14 (TR). A 
single White-faced Ibis was with geese on the 
Madison River, Bozeman area, April 18. 

W aterfowl—Whistling Swans were migrating from 
the last day of February (Baker, Oreg.) through 
March and were arriving in south central British Co- 
lumbia the first week of April (17 at 144 Mile, 56 
at Kamloops Lake). Wéintering Trumpeter Swans, 
numbering about 200 at Red Rocks Lakes, were 
augmented by migrants there from March 5 to 28, 
making a total of around 400 of the rare birds. 
Canada Geese were migrating as early as Feb. 1 
at Baker and Snow Geese were moving in flocks up 
to 500, this number being reached on April 6 at Lake 
Helena, Mont. The duck migration appeared to be 
about as usual, beginning in late February and reach- 
ing its peak in March. At Red Rocks Lakes the spring 
influx was around mid-April, presumably due to the 
late spring at that high altitude (between 6000 and 
7000 ft.). Erskine reported that for his area the 
diving ducks outnumber the scarcer “puddle ducks.” 
At Watson Lake he noted regularly 4 pairs of Red- 
heads, some 40 pairs of Lesser Scaup, 5 to 10 pairs 
of Barrow’s Goldeneyes and 30 pairs of Buffleheads. 
Surf Scoters moved through in abundance in his area 
between May 8 (112 birds) and May 24. One im- 
mature Surf Scoter was still at 103 Mile Lake on 
June 2 and an adult male was at 105 Mile Lake on 
June 4. Erskine also noted the unusual occurrence 


: 7 immature Hooded Mergansers at Phililloo Lake, 
May 30. 


Vultures and Hawks.—For the first time since 
1942 Hand did not note the Turkey Vulture at Mis- 
soula while Stanley reported a single bird for eastern 
Washington, at Springdale, June 1. Up to 6 were 
noted near Union, Oreg., however (AW). Accipiter 
records were sparse. Arrival dates for Swainson’s 
Hawk were: Baker, April 13; various places in the 
Spokane area, April 16; Red Rocks Lakes, April 19. 
The birds were not noted in the 100 Mile House 
area until May 15 and at Billings until May 30. 
Several late-staying Rough-legged Hawks, April 19, 
at Sprague, Wash. may have been held by the mouse 
infestation. The Ferruginous Hawk was recorded on 
two occasions in Baker County, Oreg. and was de- 
finitely down in numbers at Calgary, with a single 
record only. Erskine watched a Peregrine Falcon 
stoop unsuccessfully over a marsh full of coot and 
blackbirds at Lilypad Lake in his area, May 22, and 
Hansen noted the species occasionally in late March 
and April at Red Rocks Lakes. Sparrow Hawks pre- 
sent in large numbers at Baker on March 19 appar- 
ently were migrants. 

Grouse, Cranes, Shorebirds—The Sage Hen was 
reported in larger numbers than usual near Baker. 
Two males of the species were seen, April 20, at 
Red Rocks Lakes. Migration timetable of the Sandhill 
Crane was: Red Rocks Lakes, April 8; Sprague, 
Wash., April 16; 70 Mile House, B. C., April 23 
(PWM) and Westwick Lake, B. C., about April 28 
(W. Maclaren, fide AJE). Four Semipalmated Plov- 
ers were noted and one collected at Soap Lake, 
Wash. on May 10 and 8 were counted at Reardan, 
Wash. on the 24th (Hall, LaFave). Long-billed Cur- 
lews were noted at several stations, from March 25 
(Baker) to May 15 (Boitano Lake in 100 Mile 
House area). Upland Plover were noted only near 
Hauser Lake and Greenacres, east of Spokane, from 
May 15 on (Hall, LaFave). The southern British 
Columbia area had, surprisingly, the earliest Spotted 
Sandpiper record, May 7. The only Solitary Sand- 
piper record was of one bird at Missoula on May 3. 
A Willet collected at Cow Lake near Sprague by 
LaFave was the first for eastern Washington. Pectoral 
and Least Sandpipers and dowitchers were noted 
mostly moving through eastern Washington and 
southern British Columbia. A Dunlin was seen on 
April 16 near Sprague, Wash. (LaFave) and a Stilt 
Sandpiper at Calgary on May 22 was the first indica- 
tion of this species as a spring migrant there. A few 
Semipalmated Sandpipers were noted on May 10 
near Sprague and at Calgary. Four Western Sand- 
pipers appeared at Reardan on the same date. Am. 
Avocets were widely reported and were quite plenti- 
ful, particularly at Calgary. Wilson's Phalaropes 
seemed more abundant than usual. 

Gulls, Owls —A few Bonaparte’s and Short-billed 
(7?) Gulls were seen in the 100 Mile House area 
during May. Three of the former species were seen, 
May 22, at Hauser Lake near Spokane, where they 
are rare in spring (Hall). Short-eared Owls were 
seen in numbers from April 28 on near Baker. Four 
dead ones were picked up along the highway there 
one evening. Forty were counted in the Sprague—Ed- 
wall—Harrington, Wash. area on April 25. A dead 
Long-eared Owl was found on a road in Gallatin 
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County, Mont. on May 3 (Skaar). 

Nighthawks and Hummingbirds.—First arrivals of 
Common Nighthawks were earlier in the western 
part of the Region than in the eastern; and the 
farthest north area, around 100 Mile House, had the 
first record, May 23! It looks as if elevation may be 
the factor involved—the British Columbia area is 
the lowest in altitude of any reporting. A single 
Black-chinned Hummingbird was reported, May 25, 
at Spokane (Hall). The Rufous was first seen at 
Baker and Spokane in late April. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Many hybrids be- 
tween the Red-shafted and Yellow-shafted Flicker 
were noted at Billings. Earliest date for Lewis’ 
Woodpecker was April 29 at Baker. In spite of its 
elevation of about 3400 feet, Baker had more than 
its share of the earliest records for the Region. Eight 
stations out of 9 reported first arrival of the Eastern 
Kingbird between May 14 and 18, only Helena not 
reporting the species until the 31st. First appearances 
for the Western, however, are scattered all the way 
from April 6 (Baker) to May 31 (Bozeman). Simi- 
larly, Say’s Phoebe was first noted on March 2 at 
Richland, Oreg. and appeared at Bozeman and 
Calgary on May 16! The first appearances of the 
Western Wood Pewee show a related pattern: May 
5 at Baker, May 30 at Bozeman, May 31 at Billings, 
but May 11 at Calgary and May 12 at 100 Mile 
House. 

Swallows through Thrushes.—Swallow species in 
the Region generally followed the pattern of first 
arrival at lowest elevations largely regardless of 
latitude, but space prevents giving details. The same 
appeared to be true for the House Wren. A Cafion 
Wren identified along the Madison River west of 
Bozeman, May 31, was the first of record for the 
species in the area (Skaar). A Blue Jay was re- 
corded, April 6, near Harrison, Mont. (Skaar). The 
100 Mile House area had the earliest Hermit Thrush 
record, May 4. 

Kinglets through Starlings —Spokane had the first 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, March 26, and by way of 
contrast, Calgary recorded none until May 11. Water 
Pipits were disappearing around Spokane and Mis- 
soula about the time they were appearing in the 100 
Mile area and at the high altitude of Red Rocks 
Lakes, late April and early May. Bohemian Wax- 
wings had all departed by early April. Starlings 
reached Kamloops the second week of March, while 
east of the Divide at Calgary the species totaled 
thousands of individuals by the end of the month. 

Vireos and Warblers—A northern station, but 
with low altitude, had the earliest Red-eyed Vireo, at 
Kamloops on May 6. The advance of spring up the 
mountains appeared to have less effect upon migra- 
tion dates in late April and May than it did for 
earlier arrivals. The warblers showed only a partial 
tendency toward earlier arrival at the lower stations 
in the western part of the Region. While the 
Orange-crowned, Yellow, Audubon’s and MacGil- 
livray’s were slower at higher stations, the Northern 
Waterthrush, Yellowthroat, Wilson’s Warbler and 
Am. Redstart put in their appearances at about the 
same dates wherever reported. Myrtle Warblers were 
noted only east of the Divide at Billings and Calgary. 
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Meadowlarks, Blackbirds —Western Meadowlarks 
appeared at Spokane and Missoula around mid-Feb. 
ruary but elsewhere arrived in mid-March or later. 
Spokane had 4 Yellow-headed Blackbirds on March 
29. Redwinged Blackbirds, undaunted by winter at 
the high Red Rocks Lakes, appeared there on Feb, 24. 
Brewer's, however, did not appear there until the 
last part of April. 

Finches.—Cassin’s Finch was unaccountably late 
at Spokane (May 10) and was noted at Baker only 
2 days earlier. Missoula and most stations east of 
the Divide had migrants of this species in April: 
e.g., Bozeman, April 17; Red Rocks, April 30; and 
Helena, not until May 6. A House Finch was re. 
corded at Spence’s Bridge in the 100 Mile House, 
B. C. area on May 2. Some 160 Common Redpolls 
were still at Williams Lake, B. C. on April 6 and 
Bozeman had the species up to the 13th of the 
month (Skaar). Red Crossbills continued scarce at 
most stations. A few were noted at Missoula and 
Spokane. Those which wintered at Bozeman disap. 
peared after the second week of April. The species 
was unreported elsewhere. The scarcer White-winged 
Crossbills were still at Bozeman on May 3. 

Sparrows.—-Spotted Towhees appeared at Baker 
and Spokane in late March, at Missoula the last of 
April and at Bozeman, Billings and Calgary in May, 
again pointing up the contrast among these localities 
On the other hand, the Savannah Sparrow appeared 
to be migrating on a rather uniform schedule over 
the Region, between mid-April and early May. The 
same was true of the Vesper, except for its arrival 
at Spokane the 3rd week of March, which is con- 
sidered late for it there. Four Grasshopper Sparrows 
were noted at Odessa, Wash. on May 10, and a few 
at other eastern Washington localities later (Hall, 
LaFave). A flock of 25 Sage Sparrows, of which 3 
were collected, was noted at Lake Lenore, Grant 
Co., Wash. on March 9. This is 3 weeks early for 
this location (Hall, LaFave). Brewer's Sparrows 
were noted at three localities, Odessa, Red Rocks 
Lakes and Bozeman. Martin noted a straggler Har- 
ris’ Sparrow at Kamloops on May 26. White-crowned 
Sparrows largely conformed to the pattern of earlier 
arrival in the western areas: Baker, April 13; Spo- 
kane, April 21; Kamloops, April 23; Helena, May 
6: Red Rocks Lakes, May 9; Bozeman, May 8; Bil- 
lings, May 5, and Calgary, April 30. The 100 Mile 
area gives us two Golden-crowned Sparrow records: 
single birds on May 6 and 19. Calgary had a single 
White-throated Sparrow, May 19. While rare there, 
it is common at Red Deer, 100 miles north, and in 
the Edmonton area. Erskine reported a single Swamp 
Sparrow, on May 5 at Watson Lake, 100 Mile area. 
Lincoln's Sparrow was recorded first on May 3 at 
Calgary and later in the month at Red Rocks Lakes, 
100 Mile House and Spokane. Lapland Longspurs 
appeared in small numbers (maximum of 8) at Mis- 
soula from Feb. 28 to March 6 and another small 
flight occurred there between March 29 and April 5. 
A few adult males in breeding plumage were in the 
latter flight. Both flights occurred with migrating 
Horned Larks. Snow Buntings were noted as late as 
April 5 at Bozeman (Skaar).—THomas Rocers, E. 
10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 
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GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The warm mild winter was 
followed by winter weather in March and April and 
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then a hot May. April and May don’t usually re- 
present spring in this Region, but with the season 
early there was more spring than usual by the 
time it ended. In the Great Basin the big waterfowl 
fight is either over entirely or declining by the start 
of this period, and in the high country residents don’t 
arrive until after the first of June. The season has 
been relatively wet and it is a good breeding season 
for waterfowl. The Great Basin refuges called the 
migration routine. 

In the Central Rockies spring was late through 
April but by June 1 the migration was way ahead 
of time; so in our confusion of seasons things were 
as mixed up as ever. We really don’t know spring 
as the eastern part of the country knows it anyway; 
we have winter and summer with little in between. 
In general this was just an average season. 

Swans.—The wintering Trumpeter Swan popula- 
tion on Flat Creek in the Nat'l Elk Refuge in Jackson 
Hole in western Wyoming diminished to one breed- 
ing pair which again set up housekeeping near the 
highway (Greenwalt). 

Geese.—David Marshall reported that with the 
fine water conditions, Harney Lake just west of Mal- 
heur in eastern Oregon has greater concentrations 
of waterfowl than Malheur. itself. He reported 1000 
Ross’ Geese from Harney Lake, April 3, and 75,000 
Snow Geese. Both these are high figures. At Monte 
Vista Refuge in southern Colorado Bryant reported 
that his captive geese are increasing and the Refuge 
is getting more use. 

Hawks and Owls —Hawks seem to continue their 
downward course according to the observers in this 
Region but owls are holding up much better. The 
Short-eared Owl was reported from all the big refuges 
in good numbers and was not uncommon elsewhere. 

Grouse.—Reed Ferris had the good fortune to 
Visit the stamping ground of the Sharp-tailed Grouse 
in the Cache Valley of northeastern Utah on April 
20 and found 20 birds still there although ordinarily 
the season is well over by that date. 

The Sage Hen continues to be most abundant in 
central and western Wyoming in the sagebrush 
plains, but the Sharp-tailed has become rare in these 
areas. It is said that the Sharp-tailed requires native 
gfasses to survive and with the continued over- 


grazing has been driven from much of its former 
range. 





Shorebirds—The shorebird migration this year 
was good. Lockerbie at Salt Lake City reported 100+ 
Black-bellied Plover, May 10—a very high count. 
There were 26 Snowy Plover together on Great Salt 
Lake, May 14 (Kashin). Some 3755 Marbled God- 
wits were found at Bear River Marshes at the upper 
end of Great Salt Lake on April 22, probably a record 
high figure. The concentration of 7325 Am. Avocets 
on April 29 at Bear River was less than usual. The 
Dunlin, ordinarily scarce over this inland Region, 
showed up in several places. David Marshall had 
30 at the Double O units of Malheur Refuge (part 
of Harney Lake) on May 14. Hugh House had one, 
May 7, on the Laramie Plains in southeastern Wyo- 
ming. There was another one for over a week in 
central Wyoming near Casper at the Standard Oil 
Lake, starting on April 27 (OKS). A Whimbrel 
was seen, May 17, on the Laramie Plains (HH) and 
7 more, May 18, at Ocean Lake in central Wyoming 
(Wyoming Audubon Society). These birds are not 
supposed to occur in Wyoming. A Ruddy Turnstone, 
the third record for the state, was seen on May 18 
at Ocean Lake in central Wyoming (W.A.S.). 

Crows.—Reed Ferris had Crows in Redmond in 
central Utah on April 23 which is unusual as they 
have ordinarily left central Utah before the middle 
of April. The Crow is not a breeding bird in Utah. 

Thrushes—A Wood Thrush was present for a 
week in Casper in central Wyoming, starting May 
29 (OKS). This is the first record of this bird for 
the state. 

Vireos and Warblers—A Yellow-throated Vireo 
was found at Casper in central Wyoming on June 1 
(OKS)—a first record for this species in the state. 
Central and eastern Wyoming have been less covered 
by birders than almost any other part of the country. 
There have been no residents interested in birds and 
the status of many species is merely a guess. In this 
area one checks off a new species for the state as 
easily as one finds an early or late date in New Eng- 
land. The country is vast and the amount of cov- 
erage by competent observers is minima!. Lockerbie 
reported a good movement of warblers at Salt Lake 
City but nothing unusual. 

Blackbirds and Orioles —Observers in Utah were 
impressed with the large migratory movements of 
blackbirds including Brewer's, Redwings, and Yel- 
low-heads. These birds appear to be increasing (Reed 
Ferris, Lockerbie, and John Bushman of Dugway). 
A pair of Orchard Orioles was reported by Mrs. 
Crews on May 11 at Hotchkiss in the high mesa 
country of the Western slope of Colorado—the first 
report of the bird in that area. 

Grosbeaks —On May 18 at Cheyenne Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanesworth had a Rose-breasted Grosbeak, a great 
rarity in Wyoming. On May 19 there was a large 
movement of Evening Grosbeaks (several flocks of 
over a 100 birds) at Hotchkiss, Colo. (Mrs. Crews). 
Elsewhere Evening Grosbeaks remained very late, as 
usual, until the end of May. They were reported in 
large numbers in the Salt Lake area (CWL) where 
they started to become conspicuous in March. 

Sparrows.—A. B. Mickey had a White-throated 
Sparrow at Laramie on May 17, an unusual spring re- 
cord.—Dr. O. K. Scott, 437 E. 13 St., Casper, Wyo. 
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SOUTHWEST REGION.—We are happy to report 
that the trend of above-normal precipitation con- 
tinued, with unusual amounts of rain and snow in 
April. Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. had more 
than 14 inches of 
snow in mid-April, 
and a heavy hail 
storm on May 25. 
The Santa Catalina 
Mountains near 
Tucson, Ariz. were 
blanketed with 9 in- 
ches of snow in 
early April. Streams 
generally ran high, and even the major reservoirs 
were at or near the full mark. Soil moisture condi- 
tions were good. 

April temperatures were generally a little cooler 
than normal, save in the extreme southeast. May was 
as warm as usual until after the 20th, when tempera- 
tures shot up to record-breaking extremes in many 
areas. 

Migration was generally late, particularly among 
passerines. Many migrant land birds were scarce, 
including species generally very common, such as 
the Empidonax flycatchers, the vireos and wood 
warblers, Western Tanagers, and most of the fringil- 
lids. This lack of birds was noted especially in the 
central-southern and southeastern parts of the Region, 
but it was less marked in the Colorado Valley and 
southwestern Arizona. 

Grebes, Pelicans, and Cormorants —More than 
1000 Eared Grebes were on Havasu Lake, Ariz.- 
Calif., at the Havasu Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
April 26; this was an unusually large concentration 
for spring (Charles R. Darling). Forty to 45 White 
Pelicans were observed at Lake McMillan, N. Mex., 
April 1 (Bruce K. Harris), and one was seen near 
Anthony, Dona Ana Co., N. Mex., May 10 (Roy 
Fisk). Three Double-crested Cormorants were found 
at the Canoa Ranch, near Continental, Pima Co.. 
Ariz., April 10 (Seymour H. Levy). 

Herons and Ibises—Snowy Egrets were unusually 
scarce along the Colorado River in May (CRD, Gale 
Monson). They failed to nest this spring at El 
Paso, Tex. (Lena McBee). Two made a “dry land- 
ing’’ in large bushes along a wash between the Gran- 
ite and Mohawk Mountains on the Cabeza Prieta 
Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., May 16; the nearest 
open water was more than 20 miles distant (GM). 
Between 250 and 300 White-faced Ibises, a very 
large number for southeastern Arizona, were reported 
from Picacho Reservoir in Pinal County, April 22 
(SHL); and 1 to 2 seen at San Ildefonso, Santa Fe 
Co., N. Mex., April 24 to 29 (Patricia R. Snider, 
et al.) were the first records from that section. 

W'aterfowl—A good migration of ducks, especially 
Gadwall, Green-winged Teal, and Shoveler, occurred 
in April in the upper Rio Grande Valley of New 
Mexico (PRS), and the same was true of the Las 
Vegas, N. Mex. section, where the Mallard, Gadwall, 
Pintail, Am. Widgeon, and Ruddy Duck were espe- 
cially plentiful (Elmer Schooley). Elsewhere, duck 
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numbers were about the same as last year. A Black. 
bellied Tree Duck was seen at Arivaca Junction 
Ariz., May 20 (Effie Henretty). Although water areas 
were often visited, no Blue-winged Teal were seen 
in the Tucson area (SHL). A male Wood Duck 
perhaps crippled, was present from April 25 to the 
close of the period near Montezuma, San Miguel Co. 
N. Mex. (ES). A female Bufflehead was observed at 
Hueco Tanks, northeast of El Paso, March 18 (LM). 
A Hooded Merganser was noted near Montezuma. 
April 6, and again on April 20 (ES). The Red. 
breasted Merganser was often seen on the Imperial 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz—Calif., from late March 
until June 1. The maximum number observed was 
30 (GM). 

Hawks——Two Mississippi Kites were watched 
carrying sticks at the Boy Scout Camp, El Paso, May 
19 (RF, Al Smith), and the same 2 were also seen 
on May 27 (IM, et al.); the species is now in its 
third season in that locality. A Harris’ Hawk nest 
with 1 young was found north of Phoenix, Ariz., 
April 12 (Harry.L. Crockett), and another with 2 
young in late May was located in the Santa Catalina 
foothills near Tucson (Mary Jane Nichols). Both 
nests were built in large sahuaro cactus plants. A 
Caracara was observed at an earthen water tank in 
the Avra Valley, Pima Co., Ariz., April 20 (SHL). 
A Peregrine Falcon was found near Montezuma, 
April 6 (ES). 

Rails, Shorebirds, and Gulls —A Clapper Rail was 
seen at Martinez Lake, Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, 
May 23 (GM). The first Semipalmated Plover record 
for northern New Mexico was obtained at Espanola, 
when one was seen, April 17 and 19 (James and 
Marylou Travis). Another was observed at Picacho 
Reservoir, April 22 (SHL). A Common Snipe at 
Picacho Reservoir, April 22 (SHL) was quite late. 
A Marbled Godwit was found at Galisteo Lake, 
Santa Fe Co., N. Mex., April 13 (Leon A. Wiard), 
and 2 were seen near Santa Fe, April 17 (LAW, 
et al.). More than 1000 Wilson’s Phalaropes were 
noted near Montezuma, May 5 (ES). Two Ring- 
billed Gulls were seen on April 24, and 3 on May 
17, at Redtail Tank in the Growler Valley on the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., Ariz. (GM). 
A lone Franklin’s Gull was observed at Lake McMil- 
lan, April 1 (BKH). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls——Mourning Doves were 
much more numerous than usual in the deserts and 
mountains of southwestern Arizona, ostensibly be- 
cause of the large amount of available seeds of annual 
plants. White-winged Doves returned early from the 
south. One was calling at New Water Well on the 
Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., April 4 (GM) 
and a flight of at least 30 was seen over the Tucson 
Mountains, Ariz., April 13 (SHL), and by the fol- 
lowing day they had moved in throughout southern 
Arizona. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was discovered at 
Hueco Tanks, May 23 (Caroline McClintock, Mary 
Belle Keefer). A Long-eared Owl was seen in El 
Paso, June 1 (MBK, eft al.); owing to persecution, 
it is now a very rare bird in that area (LM). 

Swifts and Humminghbirds.—Vaux's Swift was un- 
reported. Young White-throated Swifts were being 
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fed in the nest at Tonto Nat'l Monument, Gila Co., 
Ariz April 1 (Harold Marsh). The first Black- 
chinned Hummingbird was noted in Albuquerque, 
\. Mex., April 22, later than usual; it is believed 
that feeding of these birds for several years has re- 
wited in their returning earlier in the spring than if 
they depended on natural food (Dorothy H. Clark). 
The first one at Montezuma, however, was not seen 
until May 19 (ES). At least 2 Broad-tailed Hum- 
mingbirds were heard along the Santa Cruz River 
near Tucson on the late date of May 4 (Joe T. Mar- 
shall, Jr. ) ° 

Woodpeckers —A Red-headed Woodpecker was 
observed near Cliff, Grant Co., N. Mex., April 3 
(Harry Hickle—no details). Lewis’ Woodpeckers at 
Yuma, Ariz., April 15 (GM), at Sabino Canyon in 
the Santa Catalina Mountains, April 21 (G. Gregg), 
and at El Paso, May 17 (Frances Camp), were unusu- 
ally late. 

Flycatchers, Larks—A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was 
observed along the road between Deming and Hurley, 
N. Mex., May 26 (Marilyn Moore). Numbers of 
Ash-throated Flycatchers arrived in the Tucson Moun- 
tains the night of April 8-9 (SHL). These birds 
nested in all valleys of the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range except on the Lechuguilla Desert; a flock of 
104 at Salt Well in the Growler Valley, May 17, 
was composed mostly of juveniles (GM). 

Titmice, Wrens.—A Bridled Titmouse was seen 
near San Xavier Mission, Ariz. on the unusual date 
of May 31 (JTM); it is possible they nested there. 
Bewick’s Wrens were back in the Fairview, Rio Ar- 
riba Co., N. Mex. area after an absence of more than 
ayear (PRS). 

Mockingbirds Thrushes, Waxwings—As shown 
by large numbers of juveniles, Mockingbirds nested 
commonly throughout the Cabeza Prieta Game Range 
from the Tule Desert east, in areas where they usu- 
ally do not nest at all; this is another result of the 
unusually copious rains of last fall and winter 
(GM). Bendire’s Thrashers were not seen at all in 
southwestern Arizona (GM). Sixty-four Cedar Wax- 
wings were counted in Yuma as late as May 10 
(GM). 

Starling —Most observers reported increased num- 
bers this spring. They were believed to have bred at 
Globe, Ariz., where juveniles just out of the nest 
were seen (L. L. Hargrave). There was also a report 
of nesting in the irrigated section east of Yuma 
(Lee Bradley), where they were seen into May 
(Charles E. Kennedy). In the Tucson area, there was 
a definite increase in numbers, as well as a spreading 
into hitherto-unoccupied areas (SHL). 

Wood Warblers —A Black-and-white Warbler was 
noted at El Paso, May 6 (MBK), and one was seen 
in Canyon del Oro of the Santa Catalina Mountains, 
May 7 (Jeanette MacNeil, Florence Thornburg). An 
early Hermit Warbler was seen along the Santa 
Cruz River near San Xavier Mission, April 16 (JM, 
FT). An Am. Redstart was found at Hueco Tanks, 
May 23 (LM). 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—The Western Meadow- 
lark nested in the Las Playas region of the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., as evidenced 








by numerous juveniles there, April 25. Dispersed 
juveniles were seen in scattered areas within a 35 to 
40 mile radius of Las Playas, May 17. This is the 
first time, as far as known, that meadowlarks have 
nested in the Region (GM). A flock of 12 Boat- 
tailed Grackles was found 2 miles north of Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., April 12 (HLC), and a male was observed 
near Roosevelt, Ariz., May 21 (Steve Gallizioli). A 
male Summer Tanager found at Alcalde, Rio Arriba 
Co., N. Mex., May 5 (Travises, L. G. Hawkins) is 
perhaps the northernmost record for the state. 

Finches.—At least 5 Pyrrhuloxias were seen along 
a wash on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range between 
the Granite and Growler Mountains, Yuma Co., 
Ariz., May 16. This is the first record from west of 
the Ajo Mountains (GM). A Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
was found at Silver City, N. Mex., May 6 to 11 
(Chancie L. Snyder), and one was also reported from 
Los Alamos, May 9 (Travises). A male Indigo Bun- 
ting was seen at El Paso, April 29, and a Dickcissel, 
April 21 (Mrs. D. T. Johnson). There were more 
Evening Grosbeaks than usual along the Rio Grande 
in the Santa Fe area during April (PRS). Many 
Cassin’s Finches were in Los Alamos through April 
(PRS), and they were also present at Montezuma 
until at least April 16 (ES). A flock (possibly Purple 
Finches?) was still present in Globe, April 15 (Betty 
Jackson, et al.). A Pine Siskin at Charlie Bell Well, 
Growler Mountains, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
May 17, was quite late (GM). A male Lawrence's 
Goldfinch was found near San Xavier Mission, April 
6 (SHL), and a pair was seen in Ten Ewe Canyon 
of the Kofa Mountains, May 8 (GM). Lark Buntings 
remained unusually late in the southwest part of the 
Region; a flock of 50 was observed at Las Playas, and 
3 on the Tule Desert, of the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, April 25 (GM); and 25 to 30 were seen 
along the Cave Creek road north of Phoenix, May 7 
(SG). 

Sparrows.—Following the expansion of range of 
the Rufous-winged Sparrow that has occurred in the 
Tucson area the last two years, the species nested 
throughout the valley early this year, in April. One 
young just out of the nest was found near Tucson, 
May 10 and fully grown young were seen near the 
mouth of Sabino Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
May 21 (Allan R. Phillips). A Clay-colored Spar- 
row was banded at Los Alamos, where it stayed from 
April 9 to 17 (Travises). White-crowned Sparrows 
were thinning out at Silver City, April 16, and were 
nearly all gone by April 25 (CLS).—GALE Monson, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—Again the emphasis is on the 
extreme mildness of temperature which has been the 
news during the past year. The spring thaw com- 
menced early in March but cooler weather later in 
the month slowed the thawing to a minimum leaving 
reduced amounts of snow to dissipate under April's 
sunny skies and warm winds. The end result was 
that snow was mainly gone by April 20 and the 
smaller lakes were free of ice by the early date of 
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April 25. May remained 2° above normal maximum, 
officially, a fact not as noticeable as the warmth in 
April, for we had come to expect good weather by 
that time. Some temperature readings taken by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau station in Anchorage should 
be included here, notably the high of 55° on April 
2 (a record for the date), 56° on April 4 and 52° 
on April 5. 

Southeastern Alaska or as it is also known, the 
Panhandle, enjoyed the same above-normal tempera- 
tures. Juneau recorded a high of 58° on April 2 and 
an all-time April high of 73° on the 27th. Certainly 
this would be a factor in the early arrival dates of 
many of our known west coast migrants, some of 
which may stand as all-time records. 

The only adverse effect of this weather pattern 
shows in the lack of waterfowl sightings locally. In- 
formation available points to the regular custom of 
the waterfowl to remain on this side of Cook’s Inlet 
until winter departs from their nesting grounds on 
the opposite side; with warmer temperatures pre- 
vailing and lighter snowfalls this year these nesting 
grounds were available at an earlier date and there 
was no necessity of birds stopping here. Thus we had 
only a fraction of the birds that frequent the Kasilof 
Flats and these did not remain for more than one or 
two days. The migratory picture showing this trend 
was very pronounced in the case of swans. We had 
no sightings over the flats and only a single bird was 
seen on a fresh-water lake. Geese were definitely 
below par in numbers during migration and dabbling 
ducks were almost non-existent. Sandhill Cranes in 
flight appeared in good numbers, yet few came to 
rest. As a slight compensation shorebird migration 
was good with the ‘peeps’ in the greatest abundance 

-a better showing than any previously seen. 

A few new faces were seen in Cohoe this spring. 
the first sightings of these species here as far as is 
known. Presumably most unusual was the occurrence 
of 13 Black Terns noted over Cook's Inlet. Not 
so rare, but nevertheless only occurring to a limited 
degree in Anchorage environs is the Western Wood 
Pewee; the bird seen here remained for one day 
before taking its departure and was assumed to be 
a migrant. The first Yellow-shafted Flicker appeared 
here in Cohoe although they nested at neighboring 
Kasilof last season. 

Loons, Grebes—The Common Loon set a record 
of 10 days early over previous arrivals on April 27, 
while we have a date of April 28 for the appearance 
of the Arctic Loon in Kasilof reported by Verna St. 
Louis. However, the Cohoe nester of this species ap- 
peared on schedule, May 7. All records were broken 
by the Red-throated Loon coming on April 24, 27 
days in advance of last year; but even this amazing 
date was superseded by the sighting of an unspeci- 
fied number of these loons off North Point, near 
Kenai, by Bob Showalter, one week prior to the 
Cohoe beach sighting. Two birds exhibiting all the 
characteristics of Western Grebes were seen on May 
14 (MAS). 

Geese.—Although early by 6 days on April 15 
when 8 Canada Geese were noted in flight, we have 
but one pair observed subsequently. Other geese ap- 
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peared as follows: (Lesser and Cackling) Canada 
Geese, April 17; 8 White-fronted Geese, April 2g 
25 Emperor Geese, April 15; 181 
April 19. 

Ducks.—A report of Mallards wintering on Ka. 
chemak Bay (Harry Gerberg) could explain the 


3. Pintails were late: 


Snow Geese. 


early arrival date of April 13. 
none were seen until April 26 and the only migratory 

flock (only 60 birds) passed through on April 27 

Pete Madsen gave the date of April 7 for the first 

Green-winged Teal; this was 13 days in advance of 

last year’s record. Diving ducks were better repre. 

sented and in many cases very early; Greater Scaup, 

2464, 1 Q, first seen on April 26; 2 congregation 

of 35, mostly male birds, on May 8; 1 pair of 
Barrow’s Goldeneyes with 5 Common Goldeneyes on 
April 25; a second pair noted on May 5; 2 Buffle. 

heads arrived 11 days early on April 22; 2 2 4. 

1 2 White-winged Scoter, 24 days early, on April 
27; 1 pair of Red-breasted Mergansers, May 17, 7 
days early. 

Hawks.—Despite wintering records and_ recent 
information supplied by observers, the chief being 
Charlie Lewis of Cohoe, who finds hawks more nu- 
merous between Cohoe and Soldotna than ever be. 
fore, there was a great scarcity during the expected 
time of migration. One accipiter was seen, a Sharp. 
shinned Hawk on May 10; an Am. Rough-legged 
Hawk was near Soldotna, April 14 (Eugene Smith), 
and one was sighted in Cohoe on May 5, a late date 
(MAS). The light phase adult male Marsh Hawk (or 
an identical bird) returned again on April 25, be- 
ing accompanied by a female on May 5. 

Shorebirds.—The shorebird migration saw its peak 
from May 7 to 10 inclusive, with “peeps” in the 
thousands. The Kasilof Flats were alive with both 
flying and grounded “peeps” as far as the eye could 
see. Most gratifying also was the definite identifica- 
tion of Am. Golden Plover, leaving no doubt of its 
status as a migrant in this area. Going down the list 
as briefly as possible we have: 2 Semipalmated 
Plover, May 7; 49 Am. Golden Plover, May 8; 1 
Surfbird, an early arrival, on May 25; 2 Black Turn- 
stones, May 30; Common Snipe on April 20 (early): 
11 Whimbrel on May 8; 1 Solitary Sandpiper, May 
8; 1 Wandering Tattler, May 23; Greater Yellowlegs, 
April 21; Lesser Yellowlegs, May 13; Baird's Sand- 
piper, May 8; Least Sandpipers first seen on April 25. 
The latter species was the most abundant “peep” 
during the migration peak. Three Dunlins were ob- 
served on May 7, and 5 birds on May 10. The first 
dowitcher, seen in company with Greater Yellowlegs, 
was on a fresh-water lake as of May 4 and 95 or 
more birds were in flight overhead on May 9. Semi- 
palmated and Western Sandpipers occurred in large 
numbers throughout the flats on May 7, 8 and 10 
and Sanderlings were present on May 10. A Northern 
Phalarope on May 8 was early for this species. The 
“prize sighting’’ of the shorebird migration was that 
of a Bar-tailed Godwit on both May 7 and 8. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —The local breeding dark 
phase Parasitic Jaeger made an early appearance 
with 3 birds sighted on May 3, 14 days in advance 
of the 1957 date. In accordance with the early trend, 
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byt not quite as spectacular as some, is the time of 
‘yo days above record for the Mew Gull on April 
18: Bonaparte’s Gull on April 30; Arctic Tern on 
May 2. The Aleutian Tern was first noticed on May 
7 when | bird was seen; 13 Black Terns on June 
y (ES, MAS). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows, Thrushes.— 
4s mentioned before, the Yellow-shafted Flicker 
yas a welcome new addition to the local scene with 
three sightings, May 14 being the first. Downy 
Woodpeckers were seen here first on April 10, 8 
jays ahead of last year’s “‘earliest ever’ date. Fly- 
catchers were not to be outdone and we had the 
earliest. yet recorded dates for Cohoe established 
with the arrival of a Traill’s Flycatcher on June 3, 
7 days early. In comparison with Anchorage arrival 
lates of 1952, 1953 and 1954 for the Western Wood 
Pewee, the sighting of the bird on June 6 is some- 
what late. There is never any doubt of the arrival 
time of the Olive-sided Flycatcher and May 28 was 
remarkably early being 6 days in advance of their 
earliest. sighting here. Violet-green Swallows were 
«arce this spring in spite of an early arrival of 25 
migrants on May 4 (MAS). Lillian Detling reported 
them from Anchorage as of May 7 while Wayne 
Webb gave May 15 as their arrival date at his 
wallow apartment house in Cohoe. Tree Swallows 
arrived on schedule as of May 18; Bank Swallows 
were first seen by Martin Hermanson, May 23. He 
also scored a first with the sighting of a female 
Robin on the remarkably early date of April 13 
(13 days early). This same bird was seen in company 
with the first Varied Thrush on April 19 (MAS). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings, Warblers.—Golden- 
cowned Kinglets began returning to their usual 
haunts on April 3 and showed a marked increase in 
numbers throughout this locality. One of the greatest 
surprises in the entire season was the appearance of 
a male Ruby-crowned Kinglet on April 10, giving 
him 17 days advance over any previous date in a 
seven-year period; the main body of kinglets re- 
turned after April 25. Water Pipits appeared down 
in numbers and were not seen until May 7, and 
Bohemian Waxwings were definitely scarce with one 
sighting of 13 birds made on May 13. The first 
Orange-crowned Warbler arrived on May 16 and al- 
though these birds were found to be more abundant 
than normal there is a sad dearth of Myrtle Warblers; 
the first of this species did not come until the late 
date of May 15; possibly trouble overtook them dur- 
ing migration. The Myrtle Warbler is the most plenti- 
tul of the warblers occurring here and their scarcity 
IS Surprising after last summer's wonderful hatch. 


The Yellow Warbler was sighted on June 9 for his . 


hrst local appearance in three years; Blackpoll War- 
blers had an arrival date of May 28; Wilson's War- 
blers, May 20. 

Blackbirds, Finches, Sparrows.—May 7 is the first 
date of sighting for the Rusty Blackbird but one was 
heard six days earlier (MAS); even the date of May 
7 gives us a four-day advance over the previous 
carly arrival. A flock of approximately 400 redpolls 
passed through the vicinity on April 2; all birds 


identificd were the Hoary Redpoll. The first Pine 









Siskin known in the locality in the observer's rec- 
ords was seen on May 26. The (Aleutian) Savannah 
Sparrow made an exceptionally early appearance on 
April 28; the first (Western) Savannah Sparrow was 
not seen until May 8. Other arrival dates are as 
follows: Slate-colored Junco, April 21; Tree Sparrow, 
May 6; White-crowned Sparrow, later than normal, 
on May 11; Golden-crowned Sparrow, May 7; Fox 
Sparrow, May 13; Lincoln's Sparrow, May 26; Lap- 
land Longspurs, April 21 (ES), 100 or more birds 
on April 27 (ES, MAS). Snow Buntings were found 
wintering here. All observations were made by the 
compiler unless otherwise noted—Mary A. SMITH, 
Cohoe, Alaska. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.— After 
the unprecedented warm winter, February and March 
continued the trend, with vegetation from four to 
six weeks ahead of normal. 
However, April was, for 
the most part, cold, wet and 
windy, and by the end of 
the month the advance of 
the vegetation had been re- 
duced to two or three weeks. 
Some observers felt that the 
early migrants were much 
earlier than normal; other 
observers felt that weather 
had had no appreciable ef- 
fect on migration. An un- 
usual record was a Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher studied carefully 
near Olympia, Wash. 

Loons, Tube-noses.—Twelve Arctic Loons were 
seen flying north on April 29, 20 miles west of 
Destruction Island, Wash. Since there is so_ little 
information about the occurrence of pelagic birds 
off the Washington and Oregon coast, the following 
information from Richard T. Holmes will be quoted 
rather fully. 

Black-footed Albatross—Generally common through- 
out the area covered, as many as 96 being counted 
20-30 miles off shore between Yaquina Head and the 
Columbia River, Oreg., April 16. 

Laysan Albatross—One on Hecate Bank, 30-40 
miles west of Hecate Point, Oreg., April 15. 

Pink-footed Shearwater—One 30 miles west of 
Umatilla Head, Wash., April 29. 

Sooty Shearwater—Seen commonly. 

Slender-billed Shearwater—Three, April 15, He- 
cate Bank; 30, April 25, 35 miles west of Destruc- 
tion Island; 100+, April 28, La Parouse Bank, 30 
miles west of Cape Flattery, Wash. 

Fork-tailed Petrel—Seen fairly commonly. 

Leach Petrel—Two, April 17, 28 miles SW of 
Columbia River Lightship; 15, April 22, between 
10 and 20 miles W of the Columbia River; ap- 
proximately 6 per hour seen, April 25, between the 
Columbia River and Destruction Island, Wash., 40- 
70 miles off shore; 15, April 27, 90 miles SW of 
Cape Flattery. 

Egrets, Waterfowl—Two Common Egrets were 
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seen near Medford, Oreg., April 28 (Thomas Mc- 
Camant). Canade Geese were migrating through 
Corvallis, Oreg.: 66, April 8; 212, April 10; 568, 
April 12; 120, April 13; 78, April 14; 100, April 
23; 200, May 2; many, May 50, May 13. Asa 
C. Thoreson, the observer, reported that the large 
numbers of geese which wintered in the surrounding 
area had all left by April 14, and few, if any, had 
left before April “It was apparent that most of 
the geese seen during that week were those which 
had wintered nearby. Before April 7 the sky had been 
overcast since the cold winter weather; with the com- 
ing of clear weather the geese all left. The clear 
weather was accompanied by breezes from the north 
but none of the winds were strong enough to inhibit 
the birds.” A large flock of geese, probably Canadas, 
passed over Seattle, April 20. 

Davidson reported a small migration of Black Brant 
through Victoria, the most seen being 500 in Saanich 
Inlet, March 22. Holmes reported 4 observations of 
this species between April 16 and 25, including a 
flock of 20, 70 miles W of the Columbia River 
lightship, April 25. White-fronted Geese were seen 
migrating over Corvallis, April 12. 

Pintails seen flying north on April 27, 
100 miles SW of Cape Flattery. Blue-winged Teal 
(2 pairs) were seen during the spring at Victoria, 
where they are very unusual. Three Buffleheads seen 
at Crystal Springs Lake, Portland, Oreg., May 22, 
were very late. On April 21 John Bodly observed 
1 male and 5 female Red-breasted Mergansers at 
Fern Ridge Reservoir near Eugene, Oreg. Mr. Alder- 
son believes this to be the first inland 
Record. 

Vultures, Kites, Ratly—Two Turkey Vultures 
were seen at Victoria, March 29. Eleanor A. Pugh 
reported a White-tailed Kite flying and calling re- 
peatedly over Reedsport, Oreg., May 13. Two Soras, 
both paralyzed, probably from marsh spraying of 
DDT, were brought to Mrs. Schumacher on May 8 
and May 27, at Seattle. 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Alcids —Ten Ruddy Turnstones 
appeared at Clover Point, Victoria, May and re- 
mained a few days. A Wandering Tattler in spring 
plumage was at that place, May 12. Two Pectoral 
Sandpipers were at Victoria, April 25. Several phala- 
ropes (sp.) were noted at La Bank off 
Cape Flattery, April 29. Single Pomarine Jaegers 
were observed: April 25, 60 miles NW of the Co- 
lumbia River, and April 29, 30 miles W of Umatilla 
Head, Wash. Bonaparte’s Gulls were reported to 
have moved into the Vancouver, B. C. area, March 
27-30, when up to 115 were observed along Spanish 
Banks with about 500 Mew Gulls, which also may 
have been migrants. One was seen near Eugene, 
April 21; this species is considered accidental in the 
Willamette Valley. They were seen in small numbers 
off the coast, with one 30 miles off Umatilla Head, 
Wash., April 29. Cassin's and Rhinoceros Auklets 
were common off shore during April, and Tufted 
Puthns were frequently seen. 

Doves, Ouls, Nighthawks —A Mourning Dove 
was seen at Corvallis, April 8. Band-tailed Pigeons 
were first seen at Crescent Beach, B. C., April 23. 
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Davidson saw a Pygmy Owl at Victoria, May 4 
the first he had seen in 15 years. Common Nigh: 
hawks were first noted in Portland, May 29, 
at Olympia, June 4. 

Swifts and Hummingbirds —A Vaux's Swift wa 
seen on the Columbia River near Portland. April 
20, which is early; they were first noted at Hopy 
B. C., May 13. Male Rufous Hummingbirds wer 
first reported, March 4, at Olympia; on March | 
at Renton, Wash; on March 30 at Victoria, and 
females were there on April 7; Canon Holdon 
reported the first seen at Crescent Beach, B. C. 
April 21, which is late. 

Wood peckers, Flycatchers.—A hybrid Red-shafted 
x Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen on Sauvies Island. 
near Portland, April 13. The Lewis’ Woodpeckers 
that have been resident since nesting in Victoria jn 
1957 were reported nesting again (3 pairs) at the 
end of May. The first Ash-throated Flycatcher was 
observed at Medford, May 6. Traill’s Flycatchers 
were first seen, May 10, at Victoria. Western Fly. 
catchers arrived there, April 18; north of Seattle 
April 30. Western Wood Pewees were first recorded 
at Olympia, May 25. Olive-sided Flycatchers were 
first seen north of Seattle, May 8, and at Victoria, 
May 10. 

Swallows, 


Swallows 


an 


Thrushes, Gnatcatcher.—V iolet-green 
were observed near Olympia, Feb. 6, 
which is exceptionally early; the first were seen at 
Victoria, March 2, and Crescent Beach, B. C., March 
23. The peak of migration passed through western 
Oregon about April 22, when they were reported 
flying north continually for ‘a couple of days. 
Tree Swallows were seen in two places north of 


Seattle, Feb. 23. Rough-winged Swallows were seen 


at Portland, April 12; north of Seattle, April 16 
at Victoria, April 19, and at Hope, May 1. A very 
early Cliff Swallow was seen near Medford, March 
31. Three Purple Martins were seen, April 30, at 
Victoria. A Hermit Thrush was seen, April 13, at 
West Vancouver, B. C.; Swainson’s Thrushes ap- 
peared at Olympia, May 11, and at Crescent Beach 
May 16. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was studied by 
4 observers near Olympia, April 5. It has been 
suggested that this bird may have been a storm. 
driven individual blown northward by the violent 
storms that preceded this date. 

Vireos. Warblers —Solitary Vireos appeared at 
Medford, on April 14, north of Seattle. April 23. 
and at Victoria, April 4 (very early). Warbling 
Vireos were in Victoria, April 29; in Olympia, Apri 
30, and north of Seattle, May 4. Orange-crowned 
Warblers appeared, April 5, in Olympia and on 
April 6 in Victoria. Yellow Warblers were in Cor- 
vallis, April 23; in Olympia, April 25, north of 
Seattle and in Victoria, April 27, and at Crescent 
Beach, May 9. Myrtle Warblers were seen in Cor 
vallis, 6 on April 6, 1 on April 7, and 6 on April 8. 
Several were at Seattle, April 13: a wave, about halt 
full-plumaged males, was found at Olympia, April 
16-18: some were seen at Victoria, May 4. Audu- 
bon’s Warblers arrived at Victoria, March 11, but 
were not recorded at Crescent Beach until April 21: 
the peak of migration at Medford was April 24. 
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Jack-throated Gray Warblers were seen on April 
») in Portland, April 23 in Seattle, and a wave on 
4pril 24 at Olympia. MacGillivray’s Warblers were 

-sorted on April 14 at Medford and on May 8 at 
Victoria. Wilson's Warblers appeared at Medford on 
Spril 26. north of Seattle, April 30, and at Victoria, 
May 3. 

Icterid’. Tanagers, Finches—On June 2 Thomas 
\cCamant discovered a nesting colony of Tricolored 
glackbirds numbering about 1500 on Bear Creek, 

newhat NW of Medford, Oreg. At least 3 pairs 

; Bullock's Orioles appeared in western Washing- 
~n: one at Issaquah (third year there); one at 
Rochester (fourth year) and one at Shelton (first). 
Western Tanagers appeared in Victoria, May 7, and 
qorth of Seattle, May 10. Evening Grosbeaks were 
exceedingly abundant throughout the Region from 
the end of March to the middle of May. At Corvallis 
they were very numerous from April 13 to May 7. 
Pine Siskins were nesting in extremely large numbers 
in western Washington in April and May. 

Savannah Sparrows of the breeding race brooksi 
arrived at Victoria, March 29; northern races began 
nigrating through the area, April 9, and reached a 
peak the first week in May. Vesper Sparrows were 
irst seen, April 14, at Medford; on April 13 one 
was observed at Seattle, which is north of its usual 
range in western Washington. Chipping Sparrows 
first appeared on March 31 at Medford and on April 
6 at Victoria. White-crowned Sparrows of the 
pugetensis race appeared in Victoria, March 29, 
ind at Crescent Beach, April 3. At Corvallis (race 
nut specified, but probably gambelii) they were first 
sen on April 16 and then regularly through April 
25; the last (3) were seen on April 30. The Golden- 
cowned Sparrow migration there ran from April 
23 through May 7. A “fair-sized migration’’ passed 
through Victoria, May 3. They were last seen on 
May 15 at Portland and on May 19 at Victoria.— 
ZeLLA M. SCHULTZ, 22809 W’. 53rd. Ave., Mount- 
lake Terrace, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Since the 
Winter Season report from this Region was compiled 
from observations through March 8 only, the present 

one will include 





migration re- 
ports based on 
observations 
from that date to 
the end of the 
period, May 31. 
Nesting notes 
which were sub- 
mitted will be 

an deferred to the 
Stockton te : Summer Season 
Ae report, although, 
as is usual in 
this Region, 
there were many 
species nesting in 
April and May. 








The heavy 





rains of February abated somewhat in early March; 
but there were nevertheless 21 days that month 
with some rain (at San Francisco). A series of major 
rains began on March 15-16 and carried over, with 
interruptions of only a few days, through the first 
six days of April. By April 2, lowlands were exten- 
sively flooded through much of the Central Valley 
and the larger coastal valleys also. After April 6 
there were no rains of any great consequence, yet the 
precipitation totals for the winter stood at far above 
normal and the standing water in parts of the Central 
Valley continued to provide habitat for waterbirds 
well into May in areas where it is not normal at this 
season. Temperatures during the stormy period were 
normal or above, with no minima at key weather sta- 
tions falling to freezing after March 9. Maximum 
temperatures were below 70° until April 8, the sec- 
ond day after the end of the big rains, when it be- 
came warmer, then reached 81° at San Francisco and 
Fresno on the 12th. More or less normal tempera- 
tures prevailed subsequently (cool on the coast, and 
gradually warmer inland into 90's in mid-May) 
except for a one-day heat wave that reached the coast 
on May 15, when it was 91° in San Francisco. 
Relation of Migration to the W eather.—In an at- 
tempt to correlate the arrival dates and also certain 
later movements of migrants (a few ‘‘waves’’ even 
being reported) with the actual weather conditions, 
including the late March—early April storms, wind 
directions and “‘grounding™” factors such as cold 
fronts or rain were tabulated from the daily weather 
maps for each of the five major topographic sectors 
of the Region, not including the higher Sierra Nevada 
from which no weather data are available. These sec- 
tors, with pertinent information as to their extent 
and application to the locations of contributors, are 
as follows: 1) SOUTH COAST RANGES, from 
northern San Luis Obispo County northward through 
Monterey and San Benito Counties (no key weather 
station in this sector, so Santa Maria just S of it 
was used; northbound migrants would presumably 
have passed areas near there); 2) WEST-CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA, largely the San Francisco Bay Area 
plus Santa Cruz County and parts of Sonoma and 
possibly Lake County, although data on migrants 
from these latter indicate that they are intermediate 
toward the next sector (key station, San Francisco) ; 
3) NORTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA, all observa- 
ions close to the coast in the area of normally very 
rainy winters and cool, overcast summers (key sta- 
tion, Eureka); 4) SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, that 
part of the Central Valley from Stockton south to the 
Tehachapi Mountains (key stations, Fresno and 
Bakersfield); and 5) SACRAMENTO VALLEY, the 
part of the Central Valley from about Lodi north 
(key station, Red Bluff, which is, however, close to 
the north end of the valley). It is assumed in the 
analysis which follows that the bulk of migrants 
proceed from southwestern California northwesterly 
and westerly (along the trends of the mountains 
there) into sector 1, thence to sector 2, and on to 3 
for the coastal sectors; and it is also assumed that 
there is a major migration from both coastal and 
inland ‘southern California over the Tehachapis into 
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sector 4 and from it to sector 5. There is possibly 
some crossing from 4 to 2, and from 5 to 3, but no 
definite evidence of such exists. The traditionally 
greater scarcity of grounded migrants in western Cali- 
fornia, where are in some observers’ opin- 
unknown, would not suggest that 
there is much of such crossing—for many migrants 
and at least some waves of them do occur interiorly 
in the state, and through southern California as well. 
Few or no observations were reported this season 
from sectors 1 and 4, which is unfortunate, as these 
are the first parts of the Region to be reached by 
northbound migrants. Tabulation of the weather in 
them is of significance, however, since it might deter- 
mine the number of migrants aloft. 

In the table below the degree of favorability of 
night winds for migrants “northbound” along these 
presumed routes is indicated by S, SSW, SE, ESE, 
etc., for winds from those directions at the key sta- 
tions at 10 p.M., and similarly N, NW, NNE, etc., 
for the unfavorable northerly winds. Wind speeds of 
over 15 m.p.h. are indicated by italicizing the 
designation for the direction (as NW’). In scanning 
the table it should be borne in mind that an ESE or 
even due E wind, especially in the southern sectors 
(1 and 4), is distinctly more favorable than a W 
wind—if the above hypothesis on major routes be 
correct. In the northern third of the state this is less 
and less true, as the major topographic features trend 
more N-S there, as does the coast. Anywhere along 
the coast itself easterly winds would, of course, tend 
to carry birds out over the ocean. The wind direction 
entries for sector 4 taken from the Fresno station, 
are preceded by small -, +, or o symbols which 
indicate whether the winds at Bakersfield (first sym- 
bol when two are present) and Los Angeles are un- 
favorable, favorable, or neutral, respectively, for 
bringing migrants to the middle San Joaquin Valley. 
In addition, specific dates on which migrants could 
be expected to be grounded within a particular sector 
are indicated by symbols following the wind direc- 
tion designation: *, if the winds encountered here 
are unfavorable, after favorable ones farther south; 
r, if rain fell during the night or soon after dawn; 
and f, if a cold front or occluded front passed across 
the sector during these same times. 


“waves” 
ions essentially 


All this assumes that northward surges and ground- 
ings of migrants operate in the same way in this 
Region as in the eastern half of the United States, 
where the pattern has been so beautifully worked out 
during the past ten years. As will be seen later, there 
is at least some evidence that this is true; but many 
migrants also appear within this Region and pass 
northward through it in spite of adverse winds, al- 
though these are usually mild ones. Perhaps this is 
one reason for the lack of noticeable ‘waves’ in 
coastal California. Note from the table that the 
only really favorable northward air flow during the 
main migration period (March 20 to April 30) 
took place during the late March and early April 
rains. Such is frequently the case, though the rains 
are often not so heavy as they were this year. 

That there are waves of migrants grounded by 
encountering such rains after moving northward in 
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FAVORABILITY OF NIGHT-TIME WEATHER 
FOR MOVEMENT AND GROUNDING oF 
MIGRANTS 
By Sectors of the Region (see text for limits) 


Sector Number 
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a favorable air flow, especially one just preceding a 
cold front, is undoubtedly as true of parts, at least, 
of this Region as it is of the East. Such waves have 
been noted on a number of occasions in southern 
California, especially along the bases or flanks of 
the E-W or SE-NW trending mountains there, where 
of course topography augments the concentration 
(see Audubon Magazine, Sec. II, July-Aug. 1942 
Audubon Field Notes, 1:164, 5:276, 7:291-292, 
8:328, 9:360). That the same sort of wave would 
not occur in more northerly parts of the state is un- 
believable, for similar weather conditions do occur 
there. In the far western part of the state the lack 
of masses of migrants destined for the far north may 
be due to the fact that in most species such numbers 
pass via the shorter inland route. Hence such waves 
as do occur in the coastal sectors are perhaps detect- 
able only by intensive and thorough coverage of 
good birding areas, with tallying of numbers of in 
dividuals of each species encountered on_ repeated 
dates—a type of record which is seldom available, 
unfortunately. 

The most obvious effect of the weather this spring 
on the migration was in the delaying action of the 
series of storms mentioned above for several common 
and often reported summer residents. Thus Wester 
Kingbirds, Western Flycatchers, House Wrens, Wat- 
bling Vireos, Wilson’s Warblers, and Bullock’ 
Orioles normally arrive between March 23 and Apri 
4. All except the wren were noted in limited numbers 
and at only one or a few localities in this period: 
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the Western Kingbird at Dixon on April 4 (Don 
\fcLean ) a Western Flycatcher at Sebastopol on 
\arch 28 (Joseph Kittredge), the first few Warbling 
Vjreos at Sunol on March 30 (Milton Seibert) and 
Oakland on April 3 (H. L. Cogswell), many Wil- 
ons Warblers in Tilden Park near Berkeley on 
March 29 (Golden Gate Audubon Soc.) and the first 
x Inverness, Marin Co., on April 1 (Grace Miller), 
ind the first Bullock's Orioles at Freeport, S_ of 
Sicramento on April 2 (DM) and at Chico on 
April 4 (Vee K. Curtis). All of these individuals 
might be said to have moved northward on favorable 
winds (some of them undoubtedly despite rains) 
and been grounded, probably by rain. The bulk of the 
population of these species was, however, delayed 
until after the rains as evidenced by numerous “‘arriv- 
i” reports for the period of April 6 to 12. Yet if 
the weather for these dates and preceding ones is 
examined, it can be seen that there were a number 
of opportunities for arrival of the delayed species 
before the dates on which they appeared in numbers, 
eg. March 23; March 27 and 28 and April 2 and 
{ to sector 5, at least; and April 5 to both sectors 
{and 5. The night of April 5-6, with winds favor- 
able everywhere, but with rain also, brought a House 
Wren to Sunol (MS) and the Western Kingbird, 
Rough-winged Swallow, and Brown-headed Cowbird 
t0 Howell Mountain, Napa Co., where, however, the 
House Wren was not noted until April 10 (Donald 
V. Hemphill). 

The followng week had night winds not conducive 
to massive northward movement, except possibly in 
sector 1 on April 6-7 and April 8-9 and in sector 3 
on April 11-12-13. Yet many of the “‘arrivals’ for 
the above species and for others were apparently 
on these “unfavorable” nights. Among the other 
species first noted on more or less normal dates during 
this week after the big rains were: Solitary Vireo, 
April 9 at Howell Mountain (DVH) and April 12 
at Forestville (JK); Barn and Cliff Swallows at 
Howell Mountain on April 9 (DVH), much later 
than elsewhere; Purple Martin there on April 10 
(DVH) and at Jenner on April 7 (JK); and Chip- 
ping Sparrow at Howell Mountain on April 10 
(DVH). The greatest concentration of reported 
arrivals or of presence of grounded migrants after 
April 6-7 came on April 12 and 13, although the 
winds were unfavorable on the night of April 11-12 
(except sector 3) and the same or neutral on the 
following night, with little other than a mild cold 
front to bring birds down. The fact that this was a 
week end, with more observers afield, may be a more 
reasonable explanation for the number of ‘“‘first- 
seen” records then, which included on the 12th a 
Lazuli Bunting near Dublin, Alameda Co. (HLC); 
a Nashville Warbler near Berkeley (David Parmeter) ; 
a Yellow Warbler and a Chipping Sparrow at Forest- 
ville (JK); a MacGillivray’s Warbler and Black- 
headed Grosbeaks at Howell Mountain (DVH), and 
the grosbeak also at three other locations (Forestville, 
Inverness, and Murphys), including one at 2200 
feet elevation in the Sierra foothills (JK, GM, and 
Ednah C. Scoles, respectively). The next day brought 
Bullock's Orioles to Murphys (ECS) and the Western 


Tanager to Howell Mountain (DVH). 

The rest of the period, after April 13, was 
monotonously unfavorable as to night winds, not 
only through most of this Region but often in south- 
ern California and Arizona as well, whence our mi- 
grants presumably come. There were, nevertheless, 
more or less normal arrivals and/or passage of 
typical mid-April to early May birds: Vaux's Swift, 
several near Sloughhouse, E of Sacramento, April 9 
(Fred G. Evenden), an early date, and general ar- 
rival in breeding areas, April 15 at Duncan Mills 
(JK) and April 18 at Prairie Creek State Park (Ken 
Legg); Ash-throated Flycatcher, pair at Big Basin 
State Park on April 15 (Eleanor A. Pugh) and 5 at 
Lakeport, April 17 (Clark Van Fleet), with wide- 
spread arrival by April 25; Western Wood Pewee, 
first on April 24 at both Mills College, Oakland 
(HLC), and St. Mary's College, Moraga (A. S. 
Campbell), and 2 on April 26 at Forestville (JK) ; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, April 19 and 20 in coastal 
nesting areas from Oakland and Inverness to Arcata 
(although Hemphill reports an early vagrant at 
Howell Mountain on April 3, which could have been 
cited above as evidence of arrival and grounding by 
the weather then) ; Swainson’s Thrush, none on April 
24 but 2 on April 25 at Mills College (HLC) and 
2 the next day at Forestville (JK); Black-throated 
Gray Warbler, April 14 at Howell Mountain (DVH), 
April 15 at Big Basin (EAP), and one on April 19 
at Arcata (KL); Yellow-breasted Chat, April 15 at 
Lakeport (CVF) and April 19 at Forestville (JK), 
and one at a bird bath in Chico on April 24 after 3 
days of “drying north wind’ (VKC); Hermit War- 
bler, April 22 at Howell Mountain (DVH), 2 by 
the Sacramento River E of Woodland on May 14 
(EAA) and a female at Sunol on May 17 (MS). 
A MacGillivray’s and 2 Black-capped Warblers also 
near this Sacramento River area on May 4 (EAA) 
may indicate a slight wave of grounded birds, per- 
haps due to passage of a mild cold front on the 3rd. 
Westerly winds across all of central California on 
April 16-17 may possibly be correlated with the 
arrival of a Slate-colored Junco and the first White- 
crowned and Fox Sparrows at Tahoe City, 6250 ft., 
on the 17th (Guy McCaskie); but no such explana- 
tion is possible for the much greater numbers of 
White-crowns that arrived there on April 20 and 
subsequent dates. However, the major migration of 
this species (and perhaps of most birds) to the 
Tahoe area probably lies along the east flank of the 
Sierra Nevada, from which we rarely receive notes. 

A few other specific instances of appearance of 
grounded migrants on dates following conditions 
which would probably have brought them to the 
localities in question can be cited: White-throated 
Sparrow, 1 at Glenn on March 22-24 (T. E. Balch); 
Sage Sparrow, 1 banded at Willows on March 24 
(Marjorie M. Elmore), and on the same day, a flock 
of 8 Evening Grosbeaks eating almond _leaf-buds 
at Chico (VKC); Vesper Sparrows, 20 or more 16 
miles N of Chico, March 30, “the day after 40-50 
mph winds” (VKC) and with rain the night before 
in addition, though the winds were favorable in 
direction; Audubon’s Warbler, increased numbers at 
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kureka on April 6 after a favorable night, but a 
second influx of Audubon'’s plus many Myrtle War 
blers nearby Humboldt) Bay on April 12 
followed weak SW winds without notable “ground 
ing birds staying through the 
and leaving again by the 14th (Charles 1 
spite of unfavorable then; 
‘in numbers everywhere” 


on April 


along 


factors these 


13th 
Clay) in 
Audubon's Wat 
10 miles SE of Chico 
(VKC) might have been brought that 
far on the favorable Central Valley winds of April 
5-6 and grounded by the passage of an occluded front 
with accompanying then, rather than on the 
night of the 6th-7th, when winds were unfavorable 
at this low altitude locality, two Western Flycatchers 
and an of additional Warbling Vireos ap 
peared at Mills College, Oakland, on April 7 (HLC) 
after a night of favorable 


south but with both 


winds 
blers 


rain 


influx 


winds in sector 1 
rain and 


to 


the 
unfavorable winds in 


sector 2; Warbling Vireos arrived at Howell Moun 
tun oon the same day, Apnl 7 (DVH), and a 
belated flock’ of 12 Robins appeared at) Lakeport 


then, too (CVE), with possibly the same explanation 

A single Black-throated Sparrow scen closely at 
Pahoe City on May 8 (Guy MecCaskie) was out of 
habitat and presumably driven there by the unusual 
southwestward cold) front the 
normal range of the species in the Great Basin just 
to the eastward during the preceding night. Also of 
muyor interest, and not mentioned above, is the one 
“wave reported 
peak 


nett 


passage of a ACTOSS 


distinct later than) mid-April, al 

of our land-bird migration period 
May | on May 12. West 
of Sacramento it Wilson's) Warblers 


(DM) and tollowed four nights of favorable winds 


though the 
is normally This came 


consisted of 


in that sector (5) but with rain beginning after 
OpM.on the Pith. At about the same time an influx 
of Swainson’s Thrushes reached Oakland, for 38 
were counted on May 12 in the 137-acre Mills Col 


lege campus which harbors less than half that many 
breeding individuals (HLC) 


Pelagic Birds Richard T. Holmes contributed a 
number of interesting observations made from a 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service vessel engaged in 


study of Alaska Fur Seals from near Monterey north 
ward and to points as far offshore as 60 or 70 miles 
Included occurrences of the Laysan 
Albatross (in addition to the one of Feb. 9 reported 


are two more 


in the last issue)—-one on March 3 at 15) miles 
SW oof Pigeon Point, San Mateo Co. (and the 
closest to our shores yet!), and one on March 24 at 


SO miles NW of Pigeon Point ( 
Farallon Islands) 


be correlated 


miles SW of 
These occurrences are possibly to 
the of the Northeast 
Pacitic waters during the past year as has been dis 
cussed in) previous of AFN by Arnold Small 
for the South Pacific Coast Region. The few Fulmars 
observed by Holmes, with the last on April 11, may 


few 
with warming 


Issues 


also be related to the same factor, as are, perhaps, 
his following observations: a very early) Pomarine 
Jaeger 5O miles Woof Point Reyes on March 9; 
wintering’ alcids generally scarce, with the only 
Ancient Murrelet noted, in Monterey Bay on March 


25, and the last Rhinoceros Auklets, 60 on March 
1, 10 miles NW of the Farallons. Fork-tailed Petrels 
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were encountered commonly trom March 2 to 16 § 
offshore by Holmes, 4 per hour being seen 30 mij 
off the March 9. The Black ind As} 
Petrels were not seen, but Leach’s Petrel (a specie 
rarely seen off our shores but which breeds on th 
Farallons in limited numbers) was-—3 at a few mik 
SW of these islands on March 24 and 6 at 55 mik 
W of Point Co., March 
Black-footed common 10. or 


Farallons on 


Monterey 
Albatrosses 


Pinos, on 


were More 


miles out, up to 20 or 30 being in: sight at one 
Pink-footed and Sooty Shearwaters were normal 
numerous; and the Black-legged  Kittiwake wa 
“abundant,” at least 200 being seen 10 miles W of 
the Farallons on March 4 and the last one a fey 
miles farther out on March 17 (RTH) 


Looms, Greber, Pelteans At Tahoe City there wa 
a Common Loon in breeding plumage on April ( 
and one in winter plumage from April 9 to mid-May 
(Guy McCaskie) : a migrant Common Loon was o 
ponds E of Woodland, April 24 (Alice Williams) 
while along the coast of northern Monterey County 
this species was common and the Arctic Loon ver 
common on May 4 (DP). Four Common Loons an 
1 Horned Grebes were still at Bodega Bay on May 
> CK). Western noted on Clea 


Lake (a breeding area) from April 10 on (CVE) 


Grebes were 


A Pied-billed Grebe at) Tahoe City on March 1s 
(McCaskice), and a concentration of them in. th 
Sacramento area oon March 20° (FGE) — probabh 
indicate migratory movement. A flock of 44 Whit 


Pelicans passed northeastward over Chico on May ‘ 


aoclear sunny day (VKC), this direction trending 
toward areas of NE California where they breed 
Waterfowl. Large flocks (thousands) of Canad, 
Geese (mimima race) toraged on flooded and wet 
lands near Chico, March 26 to April 1, and 4 flocks 
totaling 240 migrated No oover Chico on April 5 


(VKC). Migrating Canadas were also flying NW 
cast of Sacramento on April 13 and 17 (FGE), and in 
the Yolo and Sacramento By-passes on April 20 (Eat 
A Albertson ) The last flock of the m 


MEME LACE WAS 
seen at Gray Lodge State Waterfowl Management 
Area, near Gridley, on April 26 (John Cowan) 
About 1000 Black Brant were seen in a pasture near 


Arcata on April 5 (KL); and, although “most” of 
them were gone nearby Humboldt) Bay on 
April 14 (CIC), about 100 were still there on May 
17 (KL). Some S000) White-fronted in 6 
flocks flew northwestward east of Sacramento on Apr 
20 (FGE). There were at least 20 Ross’ Geese among 
the small Canadas N of Chico on March 30 (VKC) 
An Oldsquaw was seen 3 miles W of Point Reyes 
March 8 (RTH), and there late male Harle 
quin Duck (immature?) at Point Lobos State Park 
May 3 (HLC). The Am species fe 
ported with increasing frequency along our northern 
coast, was seen as late as April 12, when a male and 
a female Crescent City (RTH). A_ highly 
of at least 94 Red-breasted 
Mergansers foraged actively in the mile-long but 
narrow brackish lake in Berkeley Aquatic Park on 
April 1 (HLC), during a respite in the sequence ot 
storms 
Vultures, 


from 


Geese 


Was al 


on Scoter, a 


were at 


unusual concentration 


Hawks.—The first 13° Turkey Vultures 
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lence of 


J ultures 


Sebastopol (except for | that wintered there) were 
and normal arrivals were noted in 


en on Feb. 26, 
arch and early April at widespread localities, A 


dick of 6 were obviously migrating on April 12 at 
Danville NNW. for miles 
ong the hills west of the town (HLC). One mem 
ef of a pair of Red-shouldered Hawks was feeding 
he other at Deer Creek, No of Chico, on March 27 
(VKC); and an present Sof 
Orck on May 30, where one was noted last spring 


(KL) 
Rails, Gallinules, Coots 


passing, steadily over 4 


“outpost” one was 


At Benicia, young Camm 
wwift noted the approaching coincidence of heavy 
uns and high tides on April 
wh waders to explore the marshes of Southhampton 
found only a “few 
ull protruding from the thoroughly flooded marsh, 
ind finally flushed 2) dark rail-like, 
sparrow sized birds’ from two of these, the birds 


2 and donned chest 


Kav for rails, He scant’ bushes” 


“small, Song 
dying weakly in characteristic rail fashion to other 
(and inaccessible) bushes. He feels that they 
Black Rails.” Six Virginia Rails and 
Clapper Rails were also seen here, one of the latter 
grassy hillside. A 
mmon Gallinule was seen 5 miles S of San Jose 
n March 16 (Ken Schulz). Flocks of 200 and 120 
Am. Coots which gathered ino temporary rain’ pools 
f the northern Sacramento Valley on March 28 and 
April 6 
guitory movements 
flocks at Lakeport on April l 
Shovehivds Many 
dicks. on the shores of Humboldt Bay in the carly 
oming of April 5 (CIC), the day before the end 
f the big series of storms, although certain: species 
ch as) Wallet, Duntin, Western 
Sindpiper had been notably absent there 
On April 11 
what 


were 
unmistakably 
nearby 


fying down from the 


were thought to indicate mi 
(VKC 2. as did 
(CVF) 


shorebirds appeared, in’ large 


respective ly 


perhaps large 


dowitcher, and 
scarce Of 
luring much of the preceding week 

Mr. Clay was fortunate enough to observe 
ppears to have been the actual departure on migra 
on of about 1000 Dunlins at 2 p.M., flying north 
north end of the bay W of Arcata 


vere followed during the next 4 hours by a number 


trom the These 
f smaller flocks of the same species, and also by 
many smaller presumably chiefly Western 
Sindpipers. It was clear and there was a light norther 
ly wind at the time according to Mr. Clay, though 
ths had changed to WSW by 10° P.M. at nearby 
Fureka according to the weather map. Of all the 
common shorebirds, the Marbled Godwit seemed to 
be holding up best in numbers, a concentration of 
being in the Bay Farm Island 
Sin Leandro Bay area on April 17 (HLC), and 
large flocks on April 11 and 14 along Humboldt 
Kay (CIC) flight of 
Semipalmated Plovers, and also two inland records 
on May 4 at Sacramento By-pass and on May 10 E 
of Woodland (EAA). Least Sandpipers appeared at 
Gray Lodge Waterfowl Management Area on April 
10 and remained abundant there until the 16th (JC). 
Dunlins and dowitchers (presumably  Long-billed 
here) were still plentiful on April 20 in Yolo County 
(EAA), and 10 dowitchers (sp.) were in a still 
flooded area NW of Newark on May 20 (HLC). A 


“peeps,” 


everal thousand 


There was a good coastal 


most unusual record for the locality is the sighting 
of 2 Sanderlings, at close range, on the rock strewn 
American River at Whitehall, 3500 ft., Eldorado Co 
on May 11 (Mr. and Mes. Ed R. Pickett), providing 
a clue as to a possible route of their migration from 
the coast to the Great Basin. No Red Phalaropes were 
reported within the usual late April and May migra 
tion period, but 6 very early ones were seen 40 miles 
W of Point Pinos on March 26 (RTH), and 11 were 
at Bodega Bay on April 7 (JK). 

Gully and Terns. Along the coast of 
San Luis Obispo and southern Monterey Counties 
on April 20 there were small flocks of California 
Gulls and Ring-billed Gulls totaling at least 60 and 
100, respectively, migrating steadily up the rocky 
coast, which here trends WNW and NW. Individuals 
from the first-year birds to 
adults, (HLC). Bonaparte’s Gulls 
made an excellent showing from just after the early 
April storms to at least May 20. There were large 
flocks along San Francisco Bay and here and there 
along the coast of Monterey County on April 19 and 
20, respectively, the latter ones migrating like the 


northern 


in various plumages, 


were involved 


two preceding species, but in separate flocks (HLC) 
About 200 passed northward over Point Lobos State 
Park in similar fashion during two hours in’ the 
afternoon of May 3, hundreds were in fields south 
of Halfmoon Bay on May 6, and at least 100) were 
foraging in a flooded field NW of Newark on May 
20 (HLC). Considerable numbers were found S of 
Sacramento on April 11 (DM), 3 near the Sacramento 
River, E of Woodland, on April 20 (EAA), and 
a flock of 25 at Ferndale, Humboldt Co., on May 11 
(Clarence Crane, Jr.). The first 4 Black Terns were 
seen at Gray Lodge, near Gridley, on April 19 (JC) 
and the maximum of 45 or more was reached, over 
ponds E of Woodland, on May 4 (EAA) 

Piveons, Cuchoos,-From 50 to 300) Band-tailed 
Pigeons could be found daily within 15 miles of 
Chico in late March (VKC), and about 150 were at 
Gray Lodge from April 7 to 10 and 2 small flocks 
on May 2-3 (JC); two flocks of up to 200 cach were 
present in the St. Mary's College Moraga 
through April to May 7 (ASC). Unusually high 
numbers were also reported widely elsewhere. A 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo was recorded at Ferndale, 
Humboldt Co., on May 24 (CC), a normal date 
for the species, which is now rarely reported any 
where in the state. It is not known to breed in- the 
humid northwest coastal part of California 

Goatiuckers, Swifts, W ood peckers, At) Calera 
Canyon, SW of Salinas, where large 
breeding population of Poor-wills; the first one was 
seen on Feb, 21, but then none “due to unfavorable 
weather’ until April 4, after which they were seen 
and/or heard regularly (Louise M. Hatton). Pre 
sumably the carly appearances may revert to hiberna 
tion at the unfavorable 
species. A nighthawk foraging low over an area neat 
the Cosumnes River at 6 miles E of Sloughhouse, 
eastern Sacramento Co., on May 25 was presumably 
a Lesser (EAA). A single Black Swift was seen in 
good light at rather close range by A. Laurence Curl 
as it foraged over downtown Berkeley on May 21 


area, 


there is a 


onset of weather in this 
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The known range of the Acorn Woodpecker was 
extended by about 25 miles at the northwest to 
Weott, in Humboldt Redwoods State Park, where 
Legg saw 2 on April 2. At Tahoe City, McCaskie 
had a Downy Woodpecker (unusual at this 6200+ 
ft. altitude) at a feeding station from April 12 well 
into May, also a Lewis’ Woodpecker on May 3. 

Swallows, Magpies—After normal earlier arrivals 
of at least some Violet-green Swallows there were 
notable concentrations during the heavy rains of late 
March and early April along the river at Sacramento 
(FGE) and over flooded fields near Chico (VKC). 
Although 2 advance straggler Cliff Swallows were 
seen at Hood, 15 miles S of Sacramento, on Feb. 11 
(DM), none were located until normal mass-arrival 
time in mid-March (ERP); and after the first 28 
were seen NW of Chico on March 23, none could be 
found during the big rainy period on an extensive 
tour of the northern Sacramento Valley; but they 
were again at Chico on April 7 (VKC). Yellow- 
billed and Black-billed Magpies were seen on May 
9 (VKC) within a mile of each other at Canby, 
Modoc Co., a point which is well within the range 
of the Black-billed and which the more sedentary 
Yellow-billed has not been known to invade hereto- 
fore. The most probable and lowest altitude connec- 
tion between the ranges of these two species is 
through the Pit River Valley SW of this point, along 
which the Yellow-billed was seen at about the half- 
Way point in northeast Shasta County on June 9, 
1956, by the same observer. 

Mockingbirds, Thrushes, Starlings. Vireos.—A 
Mockingbird that spent the afternoon of March 14 
at Fort Humboldt, in Eureka (KL), was 14 miles 
farther north in the coastal area than previously 
recorded. Robins going to the wintering roost in 
Joaquin Miller Park, Oakland, on the night of March 
9-10 still numbered several thousand (HLC), though 
the species arrived in numbers at Tahoe City on 
March 10 (McCaskie). Wintering Varied Thrushes 
became scarce at Big Basin after April 12, with the 
last 2 being seen on April 23 (EAP). Several Star- 
lings were seen along the Jackson Road, SE of 
Sacramento, on April 9 (FGE), and the latest one 
yet (except for an unconfirmed newspaper account 
of nesting near Lodi) in this Region was on San 
Pablo Ridge, NE of Berkeley, on May 25 (ALC). 
Two Bell's Vireos were heard and seen on May 5 
(VKC). along Butte Creek, 4 miles SE of Chico, 
this being near their northern limit. Obviously 
transient Solitary Vireos were at Mills College, Oak- 
land, on April 24 and 27 (HLC) and on May 16 
(Darl Bowers). 

Warblers, Tanagers—lIn addition to the war- 
blers mentioned above in the “Weather Correlation” 
section, there was a very early Yellow Warbler in 
a Sacramento dooryard on March 14 (FGE): the 
first Audubon’s Warblers arrived at Tahoe City on 
April 9 and increased gradually thereafter (Mc- 
Caskie), and there were many reports of departure 
of wintering Audubon’s Warblers between April 3 
and 15. Thus, although late ones were noted to 
May 1 at Big Basin (EAP), the general agreement 
between lowland departure and mountain arrival at 
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Tahoe was spectacular. Most spectacular of al] the 
warblers were, however, two extreme rarities with 
us: a Black-throated Green Warbler at Sacramen; 
City Plaza on May 5, reported by Don McLean (oj 
California Dept. of Fish and Game) to ERP for th. 
third state record (the first was collected on the 
Farallon Islands in 1911); and a singing mak 
Hooded Warbler observed well and repeatedly }, 
Florence Plymell and several others she rounded yp 
for the purpose on May 4, 5, and 6 in Golden Ga 
Park, San Francisco. This seems to be the first record 
of this species in the state. The bird was not found 
when the area was searched on the following three 
days. Another “‘first’ for this Region, although jt 
is casual in SW California, is the Summer Tanager 
an adult male of which was seen at ranges of les 
than 6 feet as it caught wasps along eaves in ; 
North Berkeley residential area on March 28, 3}. 
and April 6 (John Ralph, ALC). It might well he 
considered a storm-brought vagrant. 

Fringillids —A concentration of 250 to 300 House 
Finches on March 30 at 16 miles N of Chico (VKC) 
was unusual for this season and followed a day of 
40-50 mph southerly winds. Evening Grosbeaks are 
becoming commoner as wintering or spring migrant 
birds in lowland areas both coastally and in the 
Central Valley, but the largest group yet was en- 
countered in the ‘““Hugginwood Area” (near Sacra- 
mento ?)—a flock of about 300 on April 20 (Muriel 
Kaminsky). The latest date for a group of 24 that 
wintered at Ferndale was May 9 (CC). A new breed- 
ing area for the erratic Grasshopper Sparrow is in- 
dicated by the presence of 2 singing in a half-mile 
along San Pablo Ridge, NE of Berkeley, on May 25 
(ALC).—Howarp L. CocsweE tL, Dept. of Biological 
Sciences, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—After 
a winter of bountiful rainfall (which produced pre- 
cipitation totals in some areas 50 percent or more 
above normal) 
spring rainfall 
was slight and 
somewhat _ be- 
low normal 
The wildflower 
growth, par 
ticularly in the 
desert areas. 
was spectacular 
during the first 
two weeks in 
April. Through- 
out the valleys. 
foothills and 
mountains flor- 
al displays were magnificent with a great many herbs 
making a green carpet over otherwise brown soil 
The resulting crop of seeds and berries and the 
attendant swarms of insects provided rich feeding tor 
birds and mammals alike. Gardeners reported insect 
pests as heavier than they can remember. Desert areas 
provided rich feeding for migrants well into the 
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idle of May, and water from springs there con- 
cael a heavy flow well into the dry summer months. 
The rather severe winter rains caused some flooding 
ad landslides but filled mountain lakes to capacity 
oj brought lowland water tables almost up to normal 
sl many areas, thus insuring rich plant growth into 
ye summer months. The fire danger in these areas 
yas at. a minimum during the spring and almost no 
ces were reported. The migration of landbirds did 
aot seem to fit into a comprehensible pattern. Various 
jjgrants seemed to appear in certain areas well 
sfore others and yet most observers agreed that the 
nigratory flights of April and May were about 10 
jays late; but when observed they were quite sub- 
vantial. The late storms of April 1-3 seemed to have 
ome effect in retarding northbound and mountain- 
sound migrants but winter visitants such as White- 
owned and Golden-crowned Sparrows remained 
until the middle of the month. Clear skies with 
fairly regular afternoon westerly winds prevailed 
throughout most of May and into June in coastal 
areas. Temperatures during this season were about 
anormal. There was more than the usual number of 
reports of eastern strays during the spring period. 
Loons, Grebes—Migrating loons of all three 
species appeared offshore rather suddenly in early 
May after an absence here during most of the winter. 
On May 3, for example, the waters near Huntington 
Beach, Long Beach, Newport Bay, Seal Beach, and 
ther beach areas were literally swarming with loons 
in full breeding plumage and hundreds could be seen 
fying northwestward just offshore. In anticipation of 
making visual counts of these migrants your editor 
returned on May 10 but could find almost no evi- 
dence of a loon migration (in fact could find very 
few loons). In conjunction with the fine loon migra- 
tion of May 3 a great offshore flight of terns was 
noted. Western Grebes remained in local waters 
until at least the middle of May after which time 
most had departed. Small numbers of Eared Grebes 
lingered until the end of the month. An albino 
Eared Grebe was observed at Upper Newport Bay, 
March 23 (Ep., Ben King, Jr.) and remained there 
at least until May 10. Three more albino Eared 
Grebes were seen at the south end of San Diego Bay 
on May 17 (Fred S. Gallup). 

Shearwaters, Pelicans, Cormorants —The main mi- 
gration of shearwaters went unobserved this spring 
and very few shearwaters were reported in the San 
Pedro Channel, May 18 (Catherine Shaw). Only 
3 Sooty and 5 Pink-footed Shearwaters were seen 
near Anacapa Island, March 23 (Los Angeles Audu- 
bon Society). The main flight of White Pelicans 
passed through the Region during the middle of 
April. Twenty-five were seen on Lake Henshaw, 
April 10 (FG), 20 more were seen flying westward 
through San Gorgonio Pass, April 18 (Ep., Mimi 
Small), and about 500+ were seen over Lake Lebec, 
April 19 (Mrs. William W. Harding). Brandt's 
Cormorants far outnumbered Double-crested and Pela- 
gic Cormorants along the coast during the spring 
season 

Herons and Ibises—About 20 Common and 30 
Snowy Egrets were still present at Upper Newport 





Bay, May 3 (Ep., BK, Jr.). A single Louisiana 
Heron was reported from the south end of San 
Diego Bay, April 13 (Arthur and Jean Morley) and 
another (or possibly the same individual) was at the 
Lt. Maxton Brown Sanctuary near Carlsbad, May 7, 
and remained for several days (Mrs. Boyd Robinson). 
A single Reddish Egret (white phase) was seen at 
Mission Bay, April 19 (AM, JM, Mrs. T. H. Brown, 
Mrs. Mary Schuldenfrei). The only Least Bittern 
reported (outside the lower Colorado River Valley) 
was a single bird at Lt. Maxton Brown Sanctuary, 
May 11 (Bess M. Hoffman). Two White-faced Ibis 
were at the Lomita gun clubs, May 3 (Dean Fisher) 
and a single bird was still there, May 10 (DF, Ep.) 
and dead remains (old) of another were found there. 

Waterfowl.—Most species of dabbling ducks had 
left the Region by the last week in April but small 
numbers of diving ducks remained somewhat later. 
Two Blue-winged Teal were found in the sloughs 
near South Main Street in Los Angeles in early 
May and another male of this species was at the 
Lomita gun clubs, May 10 (DF, Ep.). Small num- 
bers of Buffleheads were still present during the 
middle of May and flocks of scoters (numbering 
several hundreds), mostly Surf, were still present in 
coastal waters until at least May 20. Common Mer- 
gansers, scarce throughout the winter months, were 
almost absent during the spring season. 

Vultures, Hawks, Owls.—Migrating Turkey Vul- 
tures moved through the Region early in March and 
Mrs. Emma W. Kryder of Claremont reported 
observing many migrating Turkey Vultures, March 
16, 22, and 23. She reported that these Vulture 
flights occurred after rainstorms when strong westerly 
winds were blowing and cumulus clouds were present 
over the San Gabriel Mountains (indicating the 
presence of thermals on the south face of these same 
mountains). She observed a six-hour flight of Turkey 
Vultures on March 16 and larger flights on March 
22 and 23 when similar conditions prevaile’ The 
birds were flying westward into the face of westerly 
winds indicating perhaps that they had come through 
the San Gorgonio Pass after crossing the deserts of 
northwestern Mexico and southeastern California. 
The Swainson’s Hawk migration may have been very 
brief this year. At any rate, no reports were received 
of sizable flocks on the move. Mr. Eben McMillan 
of Cholame (eastern San Luis Obispo County) re- 
ported small numbers of Swainson’s Hawks, April 5, 
but stated that very few observations were made 
thereafter, although in past years thousands of these 
hawks flew through eastern San Luis Obispo County 
in late April and early May. Although Mr. McMillan 
was afield those days he encountered no such flights 
as he described for other years. Other observers 
working in the field in late April and early May 
also failed to note the flight of Swainson’s Hawks. 
No explanation is offered as to dates or routes of 
flight this year. Most birds of prey seemed reduced 

in numbers this season as only small numbers of 

accipiters were noted and very few Ospreys were 
observed. A single Osprey was seen at Irvine Park, 

April 12 (Ep., BK, Jr.) and another was at Newport 

Bay, May 10 (Ep., DF). No migrating Pigeon Hawks 
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were recorded and Peregrines continued to be scarce 
in this Region as were Prairie Falcons. The increasing 
number of untrained young falconophiles in south- 
ern California is a new factor to be reckoned with 
by conservation agencies here. A pair of Burrowing 
Owls was seen near the isthmus at Catalina Island, 

May 18 (CS) 

Cranes, Plovers.—The Sandhill Cranes were re- 
ported to have left the Carizzo Plains, Feb. 28 

(EMcM). The large wintering flocks of shorebirds 
had departed by early April, and migrant shorebirds 
moved through the Region in about normal numbers 
during the latter part of April and early May. The 
last wintering flocks of Mountain Plover on the 
Carizzo Plains were noted, March 24 (EMcM). 
Black-bellied Plover numbers were somewhat lower 
than normal but this may have been due to reduction 
of habitat 

Identification of Dowitchers—Dowitchers of both 
species were present in normal numbers during late 
April and early May with the Short-billed out- 
numbering the Long-billed by about 4 to 1. Identifica- 
tion of these two species is a new problem to those 
who had been grouping the two dowitchers as one 
prior to publication of the Fifth Edition of the 
A. O. U. Check-list. Your editor has yet to read a 
good analysis of field characteristics for separating 
these difficult birds. Extremes in bill-length are 
probably a good guide but since there is so much 
individual variation, and since sizes overlap, this 
by itself is not a reliable mark. Both species utter a 
musical twittering sound but the whistled phew phen 
or phen pheu phen (rising in pitch and softer and 
more rapid than the similar notes of the Lesser 
Yellowlegs) is characteristic of the Short-billed Do- 
witcher. In the breeding plumage, the throat and 
breast markings of the Short-billed Dowitcher are 
not as heavy as on the Long-billed Dowitcher and 
the markings on the flanks and the sides tend to be 
‘pots rather than bars as in the Long-billed Dowitcher. 
The single or multiple high weak keeeek note of the 
Long-billed Dowitcher is likewise distinctive. Identi- 
fication of silent winter-plumaged birds would be 
most difficult. 

Phalaropes, Jaegers—Red Phalaropes were very 
rare close to the coast (a single bird was at Mission 
Bay, April 5, and another at the south end of San 
Diego Bay, April 14, AM, JM) while both Wilson's 
and Northern Phalaropes were present in coastal 
lagoons during April and the early part of May. A 
single Parasitic Jaeger flew over the lagoon at Bolsa 

Chica. May 3 (Ep., BK, Jr.). A single Pomarine 
Jaeger was seen near Huntington Beach, May 10 
(Ep., DF). 

Gulls, Terns, Alcids —Bonaparte’s Gulls were nu- 
merous along the coast throughout April and into 
the first part of May. A large northbound flight of 
terns (Forster's, Common, Black) was observed on 
May 3 near Huntington Beach. Hundreds of terns 
(mostly Forster's) could be seen moving northwest- 
ward along the coast in continuous streams for several 
hours during the early morning hours. Six Xantus’ 
Murrelets, 1 Rhinoceros Auklet, and 2 Cassin’s 
Auklets were seen in the waters around Anacapa 
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Islands, March 23 (L. A. A. S.) 

Doves, Swifts—Ground Doves were scen in 4 
Tiajuana River Valley near San Ysidro, San Dies 
Co., May 15 and May 25. Two nests were fou 
(AM). The migration of Vaux's Swifts was ye; 












disappointing. Almost no migratory flocks were seen fm Vermili' 
and all observations were of single birds or smal MM 2st 2 
groups. As swifts tend to migrate close to the groun : Mort 
only on heavily overcast days (of which we had 4! da Pp 
most none this spring in the interior valleys) the West). 
large flights were not observed this year. The fligh: irple 
was dispersed over the entire Region from deser 
to coast and lasted almost the entire month of Ma, Thre 
Large flocks of White-throated Swifts were observed HM w<te £ 
from time to time but these were probably loc §§ Apt 
populations as they were not seen in migratory f§ Ught’ 
flight. No Black Swifts were noted in migration ad Ia 
probably because large flocks of migrating Vaux’ » Ma 
Swifts could not be located. iver 
Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers—Many _ observer st 
commented on the lack of hummingbirds in and about ram 
gardens and I can only attribute this to the abundance bout 
of wildflowers available to them this spring. The sn | 
migration of Allen's Hummingbirds was over }y Roes 
March 15 but Rufous Hummingbirds were still seen Vi 
in the middle of May (which was late). Large num nay 


bers of Calliope Hummingbirds were feeding 
chaparral flowers during late April but remained 
scarce in the mountain areas during May and June 
as many of the mountain meadows were still blanketed 
by snow. Black-chinned Hummingbirds had arrived 
in small numbers by the third week in March but 
Costa's Hummingbirds were scarce away from desert 
areas during the spring. The only reported Lewis 
Woodpecker during the spring season was a single 
bird near Castaic Junction, May 18 (Dean Fisher, 
Paul Herman). 

Passerine Landbirds (general) —The migration of 
many species of passerines (particularly tanagers 
vireos, warblers, and flycatchers) was almost 1 
days late for the bulk of the migrants. As a result, 
when the main flights arrived in early May the 
flocks of migrants were large and contained many 
species. The annual San Diego County May census 
was held on May 3 and 4 and during those two days 
birders counted 232 species and nesting activity of 
52 species was observed. Owing to the somewhat 
tardy migration your editor did not attempt an 
annual “Big Day” until May 3. At that time two 
observers counted 190 species in a single 24-hour 
period. The choice of dates was a fortunate one as 
many flocks of migrants were seen. Flocks of thrushes 
flycatchers, tanagers, and warblers were seen almost 
at the beach early on the morning of May 3. Indeed 
small groups of Wilson's Warblers (also Hermit and 
Townsend's Warblers) were seen moving northward 
along the beach stopping to feed occasionally on 
sand-dwelling flies. Shrubs near the beach areas were 
literally swarming with Wilson's and other warblers 
at this time. On this date of good migratory move- 
ment no Vaux's Swifts were seen! 

Flycatchers, Swallows —Western and  Cassin’s 
Kingbirds were numerous during early April with 
the latter seeming more abundant than usual. Ash- 
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ted Flycatchers (which sometimes winter here ) 
« seen early and sporadically with no pattern of 
ic movements being clear. Western Wood Pewees 
ve late with the main flight not commencing until 
soil 30. Olive-sided Flycatchers likewise were late. 
Vemilion Flycatchers nested near San Diego on at 
ast 2 occasions. A single Vermilion Flycatcher was 
Morongo Valley, April 19 (James W. Huffman) 
»{a pair was near Loma Linda early in May (Ethel 
yet). The migration of swallows was normal and 
urple Martins seemed more numerous than previous- 


Thrashers, Waxwings, Starlings Sage Thrashers 
vere reported as numerous in the San Felipe Valley, 
‘orl 10 (FG). Cedar Waxwings, which had a heavy 
ight this winter, lingered long into the spring season 
ad large flocks were reported in the Region as late 
May 20. A single Starling was in the Santa Clara 
giver bottom, May 18 (Eb., ef al.) and at least one 
«st was found near San Gabriel during April (John 
Tamontano). They were also reported as nesting 
out 6 miles southeast of Cholame in northeastern 
sin Luis Obispo County (Eben McMillan, fide A. I. 
Roest). 

Vireos, Warblers, Orioles, Tanagers—Gray Vireos 
nay still be seen in the vicinity of Phelan as the 
Qusses found at least 5 on May 24. None of the 


eastern warblers were reported this spring. The mi- 
gration of most species of warblers passed through 
the Region during the first week of May, and on 
May 10 Mr. McMillan reported a large wave of 
migrants including Wilson's Warblers, Yellow War- 
blers, Lazuli Buntings, Western Tanagers, Black- 
headed Grosbeaks, Warbling and Hutton’s Vireos, 
plus other species near Cholame. Bullock's and 
Hooded Orioles had arrived by the fourth week of 
March and their numbers swelled thereafter. Very 
unusual was the report from Dr. Thomas R. Howell 
that Dr. Frank E. Peabody, Department of Zoology, 
U.C.L.A., observed both Orchard Oriole and Balti- 
more Oriole in his garden in Santa Monica together 
with Hooded and Bullock's Orioles for comparison. 
The main flight of Western Tanagers occurred on 
the night of May 2 after which woodland areas 
were literally alive with this species. A single 
Summer Tanager was near Loma Linda, May 10 
(EW). 

Sparrows.—A_ single Grasshopper Sparrow was 
found near Laguna (on San Miguel road) on April 
19 in exactly the same locality as last year (Francis 
Raymond). Northbound White-crowned Sparrows 
could be seen moving through until the last week 
in April—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





Corrigenda: Vol. 12: 248, change Red-headed Woodpecker, 75 (Ohio, Cincinnati) to 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 227, (Okla., Tulsa). 


Vol. 12: 249, change, Am. Dipper, 12 (Colo., Durango) to Am. Dipper, 13 (Calif,, 


Yosemite ). 





Middlewestern Prairie Region is to have a new Regional Editor, starting with the 
Fall Migration (February 1959). Field reports for the period August 16 through 
November 30 (and thereafter) should be sent to: Mr. Russell E. Mumford, Dept. of 
Forestry and Conservation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





Target Dates for Hawk Flights 


Northern United States and Canada: September 13-14; 20-21 


eptember 20-21; 27-28 


Southern United States: 


Recording forms may be obtained from: 


Chandler S$. Robbins, Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland 





BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Send your Census, together with accompanying map directly to: 


Mr. Gorman M. Bond 


U. S. National Museum 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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